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RY FOX, Ei 
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AJESTYS moſt Honourable Privy-Council, 


One of his M 


U will be ſurpriſed at this Addreſs, yet 
if 1 had aſked Leave in the uſual Forms, 
You would probably have refuſed it, in Apprehen- a 4 
ſion of the too frequent Language of Dedications. 
_ — But 
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( iv ) 


But who would bear being much obliged, if he 
were forbidden to acknowledge the Obligation, Or 
why ſhould Gratitude be the only Virtue, you ſem 


unwilling to encourage: ? 


Bur, Sir, I had other Motives to this Addreſs, 
I would inform our Men of Genius and Learning, 
that this was the only literary Work propoſed to 
the Public, during your Continuance in the Admi- 
niſtration, and that it was in a particular Manner 
honoured with your Protection. I would inform 


the Public, that not all the Writers of Antiquity 
have given us ſuch Sentiments of Liberty, and ani- 


mated with ſuch ardent Love of Country, as the 


Author, whom you have thus encouraged. Let 


me then be permitted to think it was of happieft 
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Omen to theſe Kingdoms, that a Miniſter declared 
himſelf the Patron of ſuch Sentiments, and endea» 


voured to impreſs them upon our People. 


Bur although the Love of Country be certain- | 


ly the firſt of all human Virtues, yet our Author 
had many other Excellences in his Character. You, 
Sir, are capable of pronouncing upon the Merit of 
thoſe political Maxims, ſo frequent i in his Orations, 


and whether he was really that able Stateſman, the 


World! in general hath allowed. Vet we may ven- 


ture to aſſert he perfectly underſtood the foreign 
and domeſtic Intereſts of his Republic, and was a 
zealous Aſſertor of her Conſtitution 6 


He was vi- 


gilant and ſagacious to foreſee every favourable 
Conjuncture for her Welfare, and in Seaſons of 


Dif 


# 
1 


(#) 
Diſtreſs or Danger boldly propoſed the moſt ho- 


nourable and falutary Meaſures, even in Oppoſition 
to the Paſſions and Prejudices of the People. Equal- 
ly regardleſs of their Cenſure, as their Applauſe, 


he was anxious only for their Glory and their 


Happineſs. 


As it is uſual among Writers of Dedications 
to find, or fancy they find, ſome ſtrong Reſem- 
blance between their Patron and their favourite 
Author, the Deſign of this Paragraph will be ge- 
nerally perceived. I acknowledge it; but 1 ſhall 
leave the Public to determine upon the Reſem- 
blance, fince I am perſuaded, You will not eaſily 


forgive my attempting to prove it. 


Yer 
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( vi ) 
Ver while I "efle&, that Demoſthenes, thus 
eminently great and good, was maligned, accuſed, 
condemned by an ill-judging, ungrateful People, 
permit me, Sir, to congratulate your happier For- 
tune, that not all the Virulence of Parties, while 
they have been obliged to acknowledge your Abi. 
lities, have even inſinuated the ſlighteſt Imputation 
on your Integrity, in thoſe great Offices in which 
you have had the Honour of being employed by 
His * | 


ITE Hopes of meriting your Approbation, believe 
me, Sir, have often animated me amidſt the Fa- 
tigue and Difficulties of the following Tranſlation. 
The Moment I engaged in it, I reſolved to of- 
fer it to the World under your Patronage, unin- 
5 fluenced 


05 


( Vitt 


& 


| fluenced by any Changes in your political Fortune; 
for with Regard to me, it were Matter of perfect 
Indifference, whether you choſe to continue in a 
firſt Employment i in the State, or to ſerve your 


Country in a private Station. I muſt be always 
with * Gratitude and Reſpect, 


S IR. 8 1 5 55 4 
Your moſt obliged 
and moſt obedient, 


humble Servant, 


PHILIP FRANCIS. 
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t 
POLITICAL STATE 


ANCIENT GREECE, | 


p 


plance among the States of Greece. An Argument of much 
8 Probability, that the Laws and Inſtitutions of different Coun- 


tries are generally founded upon the original Manners and Ge- 


ERH APs, never any one Form of Government appeared 
among Mankind, of which there was not ſome Reſem- 


nius of their People. However, it may be not unentertaining, 
certainly not unuſeful, to give a general Idea of their political 
Hiſtory ; the Principles, upon which their various Conſtitutions 
of Government were formed, and the Revolutions, to which 
they were liable, by the Nature of thoſe Principles. Vet as 
a Knowledge of the Polity of Athens will be more neceſſary, 


than any other, with Regard to the following Oration „ WC e ſhall 
there fix our principal Attention. 


3 L Vol. I. A — In 


1 THE POLITICAL STATE 


In the earlieſt Period of their Hiſtory, the Grecians are in 

general repreſented as Wanderers and Vagabonds, perhaps not 

| _ unlike the Indians of America. They ſupported this miſerable 

0 — 1 by Rapine and Plunder. The Sea-Coaſts were infeſted 
. 85 with Pyracies, the inland Country with Robberies. Their 
Wars, however, were of ſhort Continuance, for they had not 


yet learned, that to ſlaughter and enſlave their F ellow- Creatures 
0 could be e with the Names of Conqueſt and Ambition. 


1 while Theſſaly, Peloponneſus and the more fertile Parts 
of Greece were laid waſte with perpetual Ravages and Depre- 
dations, the People of Attica enjoyed a Tranquility and Secu- 
rity, for which they were indebted to the Barrenneſs of their 
country. As Foreigners and Strangers very ſeldom reſided 
among them, the original Inhabitants were more unmixed, and 
the Deſcent of Families more exactly preſerved. From hence, 
perhaps, their beſt Claim to the Vanity of being created with 
the Sun, and Natives of the Soil. Undoubtedly, its natural 
Sterility obliged them to the Labours of Agriculture, with 

which the mechanical Arts have a neceſſary Connexion. Theſe. 


Arts exerciſed, improved, and enlarged their Underſtandings. 
The Paſſions began to unfold themſelves in artificial Wants. 


A kind of Luxury, frugal indeed and temperate, introduced 
among them the firſt Sciences, that civiliſe Mankind. Induſ- 


try 
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OF ANCIENT GREECE. ik 
try now produced Ideas of Property ; Laws were enacted for 
its Preſervation, and the Poſſeſſors united in mutual Defence 
of each other, when invaded by any foreign Enemy. 


4. 


Tris Accolint of the atk without any Compliment 
to their ſuperior Genius, will ſupport the Aſſertions of their 


_ Hiſtorians, who aſſure us, that this People firſt threw off the 
univerſal Barbariſm of their Country. They formed themſelves, 


probably under the parental Authority, into little Communities. 
_ Theſe afterwards extended into Villages, which had, each of 
chem, its own Magiſtrates and Laws, and Form of Govern- 
ment, peculiar to itſelf and independent. In any common 
Danger or Invaſion, the Man of ſuppoſed greateſt Abilities and 
Integrity was choſen by general Conſent, and intruſted, during 
the War, with whatever Power appeared neceſſary for the pub- 
lic Safety. : 


FroM hence their firſt Ideas of regal Authority. But their 
Kings were rather Generals in War, than Magiſtrates in Peace, 


until the Credit and Influence, gained in their military Cha- 


rater, by Degrees enlarged their Authority, and extended it to 
the civil Adminiſtration. They reigned, however, in the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of having been promoted by the Affection and Eſteem 
of their People. Whatever Prerogatives 1 were annexed to their 


a 2 high 


5 ON THE POLITICAL STATE 


high Office were 0 with a Temper, which ſeemed tor 
acknowledge, that Liberty can never, without apparent Abſur- 


dity, allow any Power to contradi& or diſpenſe with the Laws, 
that were made for its Preſervation. 


1 of Authority delegated to the Magiſtrate; ; from Tyranny, from: 
= Revolutions, in which the. Rights of Mankind were ſucceſf. 
fully afferted: That of the Athenians was really, and without: 


Bleſſings, itſelf the greateſt of all Bleſſings, from the. Barren-- 
neſs of their Lands. The Fertility of a Country is a Temp- 


their Incurſions. The Inhabitants, enervated by Luxury, are 


eaſily conquered; 35 they ſubmit, and are enſlaved. Thus by. 
Folly of Mankind, the Countries, which Nature intended for 


Cr Happineſs, are made the Scenes of Miſery and- Devaſtation. 
On the contrary, the Mountain-N ymph, ſweet Liberty, if we- 


chooſes to fix her Reſidence. in barren, uncultivated Sands, or 
Mountains inacceſſible to her Enemies, like thoſe of Attica. 


People are already formed to the Fatigues. of War; they are 
4. — COH 


Tx other Countries, Liberty roſe: occaſionally from the abuſe. 


a:Metaphor, a Native of the Soi It ſprung like their other 


tation to the Ambition and. Avarice of its Neighbours. The: 
Plains, in which alone this Fertility muſt exiſt, are open to 


may be permitted to uſe the Language of Poetry, and Milton, . 


Exerciſed by a neceſſary Induſtry, and inured to Labour, her - 
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"OF 'ANCTENT GREECE . 

eonſcious of their own Strength ; they feel the Courage, in- 
ſpired by Independence, and as Liberty is their ſole Good, the 
Preſervation of it. is the ſole. Object of their Attention. g 


To theſe Reflexions upon their firſt Situation, let us add a 
Zeal for Religion, and we: ſhall” finiſh the Character of the 
Athenians during this Period of their Hiſtory. Cecrops, the 

Fe ounder of Athens, was an Egyptian, and. he probably car- 
ried with him into Greece tlie Su perſtitions of his Country. 
He dedicated his new City to Minerva, and by the fabulous 
Conteſt between her and Neptune for the Honour of patroniz- 
ing it, we may believe, that all the Influences of Religion were 
employed in the Dedication. The Athenians now ſaw: them- 
ſelves collected into one, Body, and from thence conceived a- 

formidable Idea of their own Strength. They enjoyed the- 
Bleſſings of Society ; grew civihzed in- their Manners, and cul-- 
tivated the Arts and Sciences under a Spirit of Liberty beſt fit- 
ed to improve them, while al] the other Nations. of Greece con-- 
tinued in their original Barbariſm. From this Period, therefore, 
we may date the high Ideas they ever afterwards entertained of 


* their own ſuperior Genius and Abilities, with that extravagant = 
Opinion , which they maintained with ſo much Obſtinacy, that: 1 
C they were deſtined to be the future Conquerors of the World, 8 
M and that thoſe Countries alone, where .neither Corn, „or Vines, _ 
1 Olives grew, {ſhould be the Boundaries of. their Empire. i 


'T, hey.: 


vi ON THE POLITICAL STATE 
They imagined themſelves the choſen, peculiar People of that 


| Goddeſs, whoſe Name they had aſſumed; who preſided over 


the Arts of Peace, and was worſhipped as the Patroneſs of all 
military Virtues, 


AT what Time the Grecians began to conſider themſelves 
as one People, and to unite in one Intereſt, is not eaſy to de- 
termine. Although they acknowledged one common Origin ; 


although their Language and Religion were the ſame, and their 
Forms of Government not greatly different, yet their continual 


Wars had produced among their States, an irreconcileable Spi- 
rit of Enmity and Diſunion. Even in the Time of the Tro- 


jan War they had not aſſumed any general Name. Homer 


calls them Hellenes, Danaans, Argives, Achæans, and it is re- 
markable, that the Word Græcus, probably from an Imitation 


of Homer, is never once uſed by Virgil. This firſt Expedi- 
tion, undertaken by their combined Forces, was carried on ra- 
ther in Obedience to Agamemnon, the moſt powerful Monarch 
of Greece, than in Reſentment of the Inſult offered them by 
Paris in the Rape of Helen. The Continuance of this War 
ſufficientl y proves the Weakneſs of theſe Forces, and even by 


the Accounts of Homer, their Poet rather than their Hiſtorian, 
while we allow them to have made ſome Progreſs i in the Know- 
ledge of Government, and the Laws of Nations, yet their 


Skill 


| OF A NCIENT GREECE. ki 
Skill in War appears » ad their —_— were 
perfectly barbarous. 


Soar was the State of Greece during the firſt Period of her 
a Hiſtory, containing almoſt ſeven hundred Vears. Vet in this 
Period not Fable only and Poetry, but even Philoſophy after- 
wards placed their golden Age. The Earth gave her Fruits | 
without Culture ; her Inhabitants, untaught by Precepts and 
uncontrouled by Laws, enjoyed the Simplicity of their own 
Hearts amidft the innocent Delights of Love, of dancing and 
Muſic, while thoſe Exceſſes of the Paſſions, which fill the 
Breaſt of Man with Miſery, were > totally unknown. 


Bor this luxunant Picture was drawn by a too warm Ima- 
gination, and it would have certainly been a mortifying Reflec- 
tion to this haughtieſt People, that their Poverty was their Se- 
curity from foreign Conqueſts, and the Barrenneſs of their Coun- 
try the natural Cauſe of their firſt rude Skill in Arts and Me- 
| chanics. Indeed, it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive ſuch 
Wretchedneſs, as could engage them to inſtitute divine Honours 
to the Perſons, who taught them to exchange the miſerable 

Food of Herbs for Acorns, and that of Acorns for Wheat. 
They were civilized and inſtructed by other N ations. Pheœni- 
cia taught them Navigation, Commerce and the Uſe of Let- 
ters. Egypt eſtabliſhed their civil Polity, improved their 
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Taſte for Arts and Sciences, initiated them into her Myſteries, 
and gave them their Religion, their Kings and Gods. Thus 
did this People, who af terwards treated all other Nations as 
. Barbarians, borrow from thoſe Nations the very Excellencies, 

for which they preſumed to look down u pon the reſt of Man- 


kind with Inſolence and Contempt. 


TER aer with which the Grecian Monarchs, after 


1 their Return from Aſia, may be ſuppoſed to reſign that arbi- 


trary Power they had exerciſed at the Head of their Armies; 
to ſhare it with an Ariſtocracy, or to ſubmit their Determina- 
tions to the Judgement of a Democracy, produced perpetual 


Conſpiracies and Seditions. The Soldiers, who returned with 


them, had been uſed to live upon Plunder and Rapine in an 
Enemy's Country. We may therefore believe they could il 
brook the Labour and Oeconomy of domeſtic Life, or the le- 


gal Reſtraints of Peace. Honour and Ambition and Ideas of 
Conqueſts, now animated and improved the Science of War. 
Whole Nations were exterminated ; others diſpoſſeſſed of their 
Dominions, and Greece in general was reduced to her original 
Barbariſm. Her Monarchs, to maintain their Authority, thought 
themſelves obliged to prevent Seditions and repreſs Conſpiracies 
by the moſt cruel Proſcriptions ; ; to ſacrifice to their own Safety 
all thoſe, whom Riches, Birth, Merit, a Zeal for Liberty, and 
a Love of Country rendered ſuſpected to a ſuſpicious Admini- 
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ſtration; an Adminiſtration ſenſible of its own Weakneſs, and 
conſcious of being univerſally, juſtly deteſted, 


— 


| Hows ves, a Spirit of Liberty, never yet broken to Servi- 


tude, or enervated by Luxury, and now rendered deſperate by 
Oppreſſion, aroſe to aſſert the ſacred, unalienable Rights of 


Mankind. This Spirit diffuſed itfelf through all the States of 


Greece excepting Macedonia. Their Tyrants were dethroned 


and driven into Exile. The Athenians particularly declared 


Jupiter their ſole Monarch, at the ſame Period, in which the 


Jews grew weary of their T heocracy, and obſtinately reſolved 
to be no longer governed by God. But through Greece in ge- 


neral the very Name of Monarchy was held in Horror and De- 


teſtation. A republican Government was eſtabliſhed in all their 


Cities, though varied into different Forms according to the 
Manners, Genius, and Characters of their People. The firſt 


Nations, who threw off the Yoke of Tyranny, entertained too 


generous a Senſe of Freedom, to ſuffer their N eighbours to con- 


tinue in Slavery. They thought the Cauſe of Liberty was it- 


ſelf intereſted not to endure ſo dangerous and ignominious an 
Example ; or perhaps that Enthuſiaſm, to which we naturally 


abandon ourſelves in the firſt Heat of a Revolution, engaged 
them to offer their Aſſiſtance to whoever ſeemed determined to 


aſſert their own Independence. 
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From this Period, Liberty became the diſtinguiſhing Charac- 


ter of Greece, and any one City, oppreſſed by Tyranny, was 


an Affront to all her States. Nor was this Spirit confined even 
within the Dominions of Greece, but extended itſelf to the 
Protection of the Aſiatic Colonies. The Lacedæmonians 
had the Hardineſs to ſend an Herald at Arms to Cyrus 


in the midſt of his Conqueſts, to declare, that nothing, which 
bore the Name of Grecian, was born to Servitude, and that if 
he attempted to injure or inſult the Colonies of Greece, they 
would inſtantly paſs over to the Continent, and 3 them 


from his Oppreſſions. 


ThE mutual Services, which the Grecians rendered to each 


other upon theſe Occaſions, ſoftened the Spirit of Contention 


and Animoſity, that had before divided them. Commerce pro- 


moted a more frequent Intercourſe among them, and the Ad- 
vantages ariſing from it raiſed a noble Emulation for the Im- 
provement of Arts and Sciences. It is only neceſſary to look 
upon the Map of Greece to convince us how happily it was 
fituated for Trade. It appears like an Iſland placed between 


two great Continents, and divided within itſelf by Rivers, Seas and 


Mountains. One Proof of that Emulation, we have mention- 
ed, to them moſt honourable and to all Mankind moſt bene- 
ficial, ſtill remains in the Cultivation of their I Language. The 
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Dorians gave it Strength, the Folians Smoothneſs, the Ionians 
its Rotundity of Sounds, while Athens received all theſe Im- 

provements, and made them her own by a peculiar Art of 

blending them into her Stile, which we call Atticiſm. 


Bor more important Intereſts, thoſe of their common Li- 
berty, gave them ſtronger Encouragements to Union, the Prin- 
ciples of which were deeply laid in ſome very ancient Eſtabliſh- 
ments. The Olympic, Nemæan, Iſtthmian Games were per- 
haps inſtituted originally in Honour of the Gods, but Policy 
had afterwards a greater Influence chan Religion in their Cele- 
bration. It ſeemed neceſſary for their general Preſervation to 
aſſemble from Time to Time, and to unite, by common Sacri- 
fices to the ſame Deities, their different People, all of them 
independent of each other, and in general ſeparated leſs by the 
Diſtance of their Countries, than by the Diverſity of their po- 
litical Intereſts. Games were exhibited at theſe Aſſemblies 
With all poſſible Magnificence and Solemnity; the Prizes con- 
tended for with the moſt generous Emulation, and determined 
with the cleareſt Integrity. Though the Glory attending them 
was almoſt an Aſſurance of Immortality; though the Profit, 
if Profit can be conſidered in Purſuits of Glory, was conſider- 
able, yet the vanquiſhed themſelves aſſiſted with Ardour in 
crowning the Victor, and generouſly congratulated his good 
b 2 For- 
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Fortune. Nor is it a mean Proof of the Wiſdom and Magnani- 


mity of this People, that even their Diverſions and Exerciſes in 


Time of Peace were thus honourable and uſeful. For beſides 
that Strength and Activity, which they gave to the Body, they 
accuſtomed the Mind to a Deſire of Victory, and Ideas of 


Conqueſt. But as ſoon as the Sports were ended, the Citizens 
of all the ſeveral States entered into a Kind of Congreſs, in 
which all particular Claims were taken into Debate, all Con- 


teſts decided, and new Regulations formed to promote the ge- 
neral Welfare. 1 


Bur their wiſeſt Inſtitution, of greateſt Influence and Au- 
_ thority, was the Council of Amphyctions, who were aſſem- 


bled twice a Year, in the Spring and Autumn, at Delphos 
or Thermopylæ. Twelve the moſt powerful Nations of Greece 


originally entered into a League for their common Defence and 


Protection. Each of them ſent one Deputy to repreſent each 


City within their Dominions. Theſe Deputies were wholly in- 
dependent of each other, and their Votes by no Means affected 
by the Weakneſs or Power of the Cities they repreſented ; for 
Liberty could not be ſuppoſed to acknowledge any Superiority, 


where it treated of its own Rights and Independence, The 


Prieſt of Apollo neceſſarily preſided in this Aſſembly, and pro- 


poſed the Queſtion i in their Debates. If he were abſent, their 


Decrees were not eſteemed valid. 


As 
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As long as this Council held their Integrity, fo long they 
maintained an almoſt unlimited Authority. The greateſt Na- 
tions patiently ſubmitted to their Deciſions, for they had en- 
gaged themſelves by Oath to take up Arms againſt whatever 
State refuſed Obedience to a Decree, confirmed by the Opi- 
nion of the Majority. Revered for their Piety towards the 
Gods; for their Wiſdom in preventing or terminating any Con-- 
teſts among the People of the League ; for their Juſtice with 
| Regard to Strangers, who ſubmitted their Diſputes to their Ar- 

bitration, they made themſelves a Kind of States-General of 
Greece. But as the Virtue of their Inſtitution originally con- 
| fiſted in the Union of a certain Number of Cities, they loſt all 
Advantages of that Inſtitution, by too frequent an Admiſſion 
of others into their Council. The Deputies of theſe Cities car- 
ried along with them the various Paſſions, Manners, Genius, and 
Intereſts of their ſeveral Countries. But as the Authority of 
the Amphyctions principally conſiſted in their Union, that Uni- 
on, from the too great Number of the Nations, who after- 
wards entered into the Confederacy, became im practicable. 
Beſides, every principal and more powerful People aſſumed an 
Air of Superiority, in direct Oppoſition to their firſt Ideas of 
Independence and Equality. 1 Spirit of Faction and Intrigue 
enervated the Principles of this venerable Council, and a Spirit 


of 
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of Ambition broke its Conſtitution. After the Defeat of Xer- 
xes, the Lacedzmonians demanded the Expulſion of thoſe De- 
puties, whoſe Cities had deſerted the Cauſe of Greece, and 
enliſted under the Banners of the Barbarians. Themiſtocles 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this Demand, in Apprehenſion, that if the 
Argives, Theſſalians and Thebans, People devoted to the In- 
tereſts of Athens, were expelled, the Lacedzmonians would 


become too powerful in the Number of Suffrages, and govern 
the Deliberations of the Aſſembly. 


Many different Cauſes concurred to promote that Union, 
which the Council of Amphyctions had inſpired, but which, 
by the Nature of their Conſtitution, they were incapable of 
maintaining. Among theſe Cauſes may be reckoned an ancient 

Cuſtom of ſending Colonies to Italy and Aſia, when the Peo- 
ple grew too numerous for their ſeveral Cities. Theſe large 
Detachments weakened the Mother- Countries, and might better 
have been employed in conquering ſome neighbouring Territo- 
ries, which would have added to their Power, and been a kind 
of Rampart to their hereditary Dominions. Such was the Po- 
licy of the ancient Romans. We may venture to aſſert, that 
Colonies founded upon Ideas of Grandeur and Extent of Em- 
pire, cannot be too near, or thoſe of Commerce, too diſtant 
from their Capital. The Diſtance promotes N avigation, and 
even the Difference of Climates occaſions new Demands either 
of Luxury or Neceſſity. 
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Hows vER, the Grecian 855 very ſoon forgot their Oripin, 


implored Protection againſt their Enemies, which was generally 


granted rather in the Vanity, or perhaps the Magnanimity of 


Liberty, than for any juſt, political Reaſon. Thus the Mother- 
States were not only not enriched or ſtrengthened by their Co- 


lonies, but muſt have felt a ſenſible Weakneſs by the Loſs of 


ſuch Numbers of their Inhabitants. That Weakneſs produced 


a general Equality, which rendered them all incapable of any 
formidable Attempt againſt the common Liberty, and thus con- 
firmed the Authority of the Amphyctions. 


Yo a People, by Nature impetuous and inſolent; differing 


in their Genius and Manners, fond of Liberty even to an Ex- 


travagance of abuſing it, could ill endure to be controuled by 
a Council, whoſe Power very ſoon began to conſiſt in the Wiſ- 
dom only, and Juſtice of its Decrees. They wanted ſome 
more immediate Controul ; ſome invariable Rule, to which they 


might apply upon all particular Occaſions, and which was able 


in itſelf to reſtrain, animate, and give one uniform Tenour 


to their Conduct. Such was that Syſtem of Laws, by which 


Sparta maintained her Liberty above ſix hundred Vears, and 


her great Lawgiver, Lycurgus, became in ſome Meaſure the Le- 


giſlator of Greece. 


and ſeldom appear to have acknowledged it, except when they 
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In her political Conſtitution, Lacedemon very nearly re- 
ſembled that of Britain, while Britain could have boaſted her 
Conſtitution was unviolated. Her Kings, although intruſted 
as Generals with that abſolute Command in War, which is neceſ- 
fary to a prompt and vigorous Execution, yet held a very li- 
mited Authority 1 in Peace. Her Senate preſerved a Kind of 
Balance between any Apprehenſions of Tyranny from their Mo- 
narchs, and of Anarchy in the People ; while the People them- 
{elves maintained their Rights of Liberty, and had a proper 
Share in the Adminiſtration, without that Confuſion, to which 
pure Democracies are liable, for they acted by their Repreſen- 
tatives. To give the Senate their due Influence, all Employ- 
ments and Magiſtracies were exerciſed by them only ; they were 
the great Council of the Nation, nor were the Kings permit- 
ted to undertake any Expedition without their Conſent. They 
held their Station for Life, but with a Conſciouſneſs of being 
indebted for it to the People, by whom they were elected, and 
for whoſe Intereſts they were therefore ſu ppoted to have a pe- 
culiar Concern. 


IT is not in the Deſign of this Eflay to enter nto a Detail 
of the Spartan Laws. It propoſes to conſider them in a lar- 


ger, political View, as they affected the Grecian States in ge- 


neral, 
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neral, and ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that all other, the 
wiſeſt Legiſlators founded their Inſtitutions upon the Manners 
and natural Genius of their Fellow-Citizens, while Lycurgus, 

not only violently oppoſed his own Genius to that of the Spar- 
tans, but even to that of Nature itſelf. He confounded all our 
Notices and Conceptions of right and wrong, of Vice and Vir- 
tue. Encouragements to Theft were blended with a Spirit of 
' Juſtice ; the ſevereſt Slavery with the moſt unbounded Free- 
dom, and Sentiments of moſt intemperate Exceſs, with thoſe 
of the moſt regular Moderation. All the Tenderneſſes of Na- 
ture were preſerved, without having either Child, Huſband or 
Father. Even Modeſty was baniſhed, while. Chaſtity maintain- 
ed its higheſt Purity. This great Lawgiver formed a powerful 
City without any of the uſual Means of Grandeur or Defence; 
without Arts, Commerce, Money, or Walls, He infuſed a 
Spirit of Ambition into the Hearts of its Inhabitants, without 
the Ideas of extending their Dominions ; and inſpired them 
with Courage, even to Enthuſiaſm, without indulging to the 
Ardours of Victory in Purſuit of their Enemies. Sparta was a 
Camp, in which the Soldiers lived under the ſtricteſt Diſcipline 


of civil Juſtice, and the Laws were obeyed, not as in other | 
Countries, from Motives of Terrour and of Puniſhment, but Hs | 


with a paſſionate Love and „3 e 


From theſe apparent Contradictions aroſe a Syſtem of pri- 
vate and public Virtues, moſt nearly approaching, of all hu- 
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man Inſtitutions, the perfect Morality of the Goſpel. The 
Reſpe&, or rather the Reverence, with which the reſt of Greece 
regarded the Lacedzmonians is a noble Proof of the Excellence 
of Virtue in itſelf, nor is it lefs an Honour to human Nature, 
that ſuch univerſal Homage was paid to it, in the Perſon of 
this People. An Ambaſſador, or even a ſimple Mandate, calmed 
a domeſtic Sedition, terminated a Conteſt between different 
Cities, or obliged a Tyrant to abandon an iniquitous Uſurpa- 
tion. It appeared a Violation of good Senſe, as well as Vir- 
tue, not to ſubmit to a Deciſion, where Wiſdom guided, and 
Integrity pronounced Judgement. Thus Lacedzmon inſenſibly 
became the Capital of Greece, and enjoyed, without a Rival, 
the ſupreme Command of her F orces, when united. 


Wr it pollible the G nl have been contented 
with the Enjoyment of their own domeſtic Happineſs, with an 
unambitious Poſleſſion of their own Dominions, we muſt ac- 
knowledge they never could have found a People, more in- 
tereſted to protect them in theſe Enjoyments, or leſs liable to 
violate them. The Baniſhment of Gold and Silver out of their 
Commonwealth muſt have rendered the Lacedzmonians indif- 
ferent to the Spoils and Tributes of the conquered. Money 
was uſeleſs, contemptible, burthenſome. Conqueſt, and an 
Enlargement of Dominions, never entered into their Ideas of 


Victory, 
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Victory, for their Laws confined them to their original Terri- 
tories; while Commerce, the Cauſe of almoſt all our Euro- 
pean Conteſts, was abſolutely forbidden. But when we ſup- 
poſe a new Empire forming upon the Continent, which threat- 
ens the Liberty of Greece, her People, if they aſſume a Right 
of Independence, muſt ſupport themſelves by other Maxims. 
They muſt render themſelves formidable by a military Force, 
proportioned to that of the Nations round them. No poſſible, 
conceivable Situation, whether covered by Mountains in an in- 
land Country, or by Seas in an Iſland, can make us doubt one 
Moment of the Truth of this Aſſertion, even with Regard to 
any other Nation. | 


' WraTEVER nn. of immediate Convenience any par- 
ticular State could have propoſed to itſelf by ſending abroad a 
Number of Citizens, who grew burthenſome to her at Home, 
yet certainly the general Intereſts of Greece were little conſult 


ed in making Settlements on the Continent. Even her Views 8 


of Conqueſt, ſuppoſing t them ſucceſsful, were not of ſound Po- 
litics. The Spirit of Monarchies is War and Grandeur; ; the 
| Spirit of Republics is Peace and Moderation. Beſides, the In- 
reſts of a ſmaller State will ſoon be melted down into thoſe of - 
a more numerous People, whom ſhe hath occaſionally ſubdued, | 

If Great-Britain ſhould again conquer France, ſhe would not 
only be exhauſted * the Detachments neceſſary to maintain 
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her Conqueſt, but the Seat of Empire would be fixed at Pa- 
ris, and ſhe herſelf become tributary to the Nation ſhe had 
conquered. In very Fact, whatever Glory attended the rapid 
Victories of Alexander, yet that Monarch and his Macedonians 
inſtantly became Perſians, by aſſuming the Dreſs, Manners, 


Cuſtoms of the Perſians, and eſpecially by intermarrying witli 
them. His Succeſſors were immediately conſidered; not as. 
Grecians, but as Kings of _—_— Syria, Phrygia, or Cap- 
padocia. 


T on Republics of Greece therefore ſhould have only been 
attentive to the Preſervation of their Liberty, the proper Ob- 
ject of all Republican Confederacies. From the Nature of 


their Conſtitution, they ſhould have diſclaimed all Intention of 


Conqueſts or extending their Dominions, and united in a de- 
fenfive War alone, for which they were better fitted by the 
ſlow Spirit, natural to their Form of Government. T hey ſhould 


have maintained an Intereſt among the Provinces of Per- 


fia ; been watchful over their civil Wars; ſupported. the Sa- 
trapes in their Revolts, and harraſſed the Sea; Coaſts of Aſia, 


by frequent Deſcents, and light Incurfions. Totally to have 


_ neglected all Affairs of the Continent, or ever to have engaged 
their whole Force in Expeditions thither, even for the Preſer- 


vation of their Colonies, had been an equal Errour in their 


Politics. 
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Tus Afiatic 1 7 beheld with Pleaſure the Defeat of 


Creeſus, to whom they were T ributaries, and were weak enough 


to imagine they ſhould recover their ancient Independence. 


Convinced of their Miſtake, and ſeeing a Monarchy erected 
upon thy Ruins of the Lydian Empire, much more formidable 
to thei Liberty, they implored the Protection of the Lacedz- 


monians. The Meſſage theſe Republicans ſent to Cyrus upon 


this Occaſion hath been already mentioned, and given under 
that Air of Magnanimity, with which it is univerſally repre- 
ſented by all their Hiſtorians. But probably that Conqueror 

was wholly unknown to them ; ; at leaſt, his Genius, his Power : 
and Abilities. For when the Colonies, under the Reign of the 
fixſt Darius, again ſolicited their Aſſiſtance, they declined en- 
tering into any Engagements with them, although the Revolt 
was better ſupported, the Reputation of the Perſian Crown leſs 

formidable, and their own Republic far more powerful, than 
in the Days of Cyrus. Yet the Athenians, naturally more im- 
petuous, and animated by the late Recovery of their Liberty ; 
deteſting the Tyrant Hippias, and juſtly reſenting the Inſolence 


that Lacedzmon. had rejected. 


of the Perſian, who threatened to place him by Force upon 
the Throne of Athens, received with Pleaſure the . | 


As it is not Ii the Deſign of this Eſſay to give the hiſto- 
rical Particulars of this War, we ſhall only remark, that the 


un- 
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unhappy Event of it ; the total Reduction of the Aſiatic Colo- 
nies, and the Death of their Leaders, juſtified the Prudence of 
the Lacedzmonians ; ; and although the Situation of Greece, the 
Spirit of her Inhabitants, and the deſpotic Arrogance of the 
Perſian, muſt have ſoon occaſioned an open Rupture between 
the two Nations, yet from this Period we muſt date the Ori- 
gin of all their future Wars. Athens now became the parti- 
cular Object of the Perſian Monarch's Reſentment. He com- 


manded an Officer to Four to him every Morning, 66 Sir, re- 
« member the Athenians,” 


His galt Attempt to vindicate the Honour of his Crown 
proved unſucceſsſul. He had given the Command of his Army 
to Mardonius, a young Perſian Nobleman, who had very little 


other Merit, beſides the Splendour of his Birth, and the Ho- 


nour of having married one of his Sovereign's Daughters. The 


Thracians broke into his Camp by Night, filled it with Slaugh- 


ter, and compelled him to return to Perſia, defeated, diſho- 
noured, and wounded. 


Consciovs of 15 Bub Darius ict = and more 


experienced Commanders for a ſecond Expedition. They 


marched under the Conduct of Hippias, who to recover the 
unjuſt Domination, which his Father Piſiſtratus had uſurped 
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over the Athenians, was not aſhamed to debaſe the Honour of 
the Grecian Name in doing Homage to a barbarian Monarchs 
but even implored his Aſſiſtance to lay waſte his native Country, | 
and enſlave his Fellow-Citizens. Execrable Ambition |! De- 
teſtable and pernicious Tyrant! Spite of himſelf, however, he 
ſerved the Cauſe of Liberty at the Battle of Marathon. The 
Athenians beheld him with Indignation among the Perſian 
Troops, and his Preſence very probably inſpired them with that 
Impetuoſity, with which they ruſhed forward, and ran upon 
the Enemy. This Manner of Attack was till then unknown 
to the Grecian Military, and we may therefore believe this firſt 
Inſtance of it proceeded even more from the Preſence of their 
Tyrant, than from the common Ardours of Liberty, and the 
Horrours of Slavery. They had the Pleaſure of ſacrificing 
him not only as a Victim to their own Vengeance, but to the 
Rights of human Kind, which he had boldly and impiouſly 
violated. | d 


By this Battle we may be convinced, that Victory does not 
depend upon the Number, but the Courage of the Soldiers, 
and the Abilities of their General.. The Hiſtorians, therefore, 

not without Reaſon, date the future Glory of Athens from 
this Period, for after a Victory gained againſt ſuch a Dif pro- 
portion of Numbers, nothing could appear impoſſible, nothing 
= _ dan- 
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dangerous. Beſides, the Athenians ever afterwards fought under 
a Kind of Enthuſiaſm, inſpired by the Battle of Marathon, to 
. preſerve the Glory of their Anceſtors, and the Trophies Milti- 
ades had erected. Vet far more important to us the Reflexi- 
on, what noble Efforts a Love of Country, a Zeal for Liberty, 


a Contempt tor Slavery, and a juſt Deteſtation of D 
are capable of inſpiring. 


XX1V 


| Bur while the Athenians indulged the Tranſports of their 
Victory, Themiſtocles alone conſidered it, not as the End, but 
the Beginning of their Wars with Perſia, Beſides, he had 
formed a generous Deſign of aſſerting the Independence of his 


Country, and no longer ſuffering her to continue under the 


| Dominion of Sparta, He was cautious to conceal theſe Senti- 


ments from the People. Such a Deſign, it publicly known, would 
have been treated as a viſionary Project, or rather a criminal In- 


m_ Vs 


tention of kindling a War between the two Nations. How- 


ever, there was no other poſſible Method of carrying it into 


Execution, than by rendering the Athenians equally ſuperior to 


the Lacedzmonians at Sea, as they were inferior in their Forces 
at Land. He therefore took Advantage of the preſent Inſo- 
lence of the People, ariſing from their late Victory, to engage 


them, under the Pretext of ſome ancient Injuries, in a War 


with the Zginetes, the moſt confidirable maritime Power of 
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Greece. Proper Funds were deſtined for cheir future Navy ; 
an hundred Gallies were immediately equipped, and the Num- 


ber doubled upon the Approach of Xerxes. The Wiſdom of 
Themiſtocles was then univerſally acknowledged, for to this 


e not Athens alone owed her Safety, but Greece her Li- 


Tz the deſign of this Eſſay permitted it, we could with Plea- 
ſure enter more largely into the Character of this great Man, 
for certainly no other better deſerves the Attention of Poſterity. 
We ſhould find in it ſuch a ſuperior Genius, as muſt convince 


us, that whatever Troops a Monarch like Xerxes commands, 
he is deſtined to be conquered by a Themiſtocles. That Pre- 
ſence of Mind, which with a kind of Inſtinct ſupports us in 
the very Article of Danger, he poſſeſſed in common with 
others; but that Sagacity, which can look into Futurity and 
command Events, muſt proceed from an uncommon Force of 
Genius. This was his peculiar Talent. His perſonal Courage 
was unqueſtionable, and an ardent Love of Glory, his proper 


Paſſion ; yet with what a temperate Spirit did he bear the Inſo- 
lence of Eurybiades, even to the Indignity of threatening to ſtrike 


him? With what Moderation did he reſign to the Lacedzmo- 
nians his juſt Pretenſions to the Command of the Fleet at Sala- 


mis ? In a leſs public Inſtance, but not leſs worthy of all Praiſe, 
So. L -- d Ho 


we 
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we behold him employing his Credit and Influence with ih> 
People to recal his Rival Ariſtides from Baniſhment; whom he 


himſelf, in the Heat of Party, had driven into Exile. Thus, 


with much Honour to himſelf, be bears an honourable Teſti- 
mony to the Merit of the Man, he perſonally hated; for his. 


Abilities had often oppoſed him in his Ambition. The Dan- 
ger of the Republic overcomes all little Jcalouſies; 3 Themiſto- 


cles receives him into the Adminiſtration, and divides with him 
the Glory of preſerving, their common. Country. Theſe. are: 


Efforts of Virtue, to be found ar in generous ot; exalted: 


| Spirits. . 


Arrzx the Defeat of Xerxes, this great Man not only 


ſteadily purſued his original Plan of aſſerting the Independence 
of his Country, but enlarged it with the Hopes of wreſting: 4 
from Sparta the Sovereignty of Greece. With theſe Views he 
rebuilt the Walls of Athens, with more than their former 
Strength and Magnificence ; opened three ſpacious Havens, ca- 
pable of holding four hundred Ships; ordered twenty Gallies. 
to be built annually, as a Supply for the Fleet, and gave conſi- 
derable Emoluments and Tmmunities to Shipbuilders and Sail- 
ors. Thus Athens very ſoon became the: moſt formidable 8 


val Power in Greece; extended her Reputation, ex- 
erxted a political Influence over the Grecian Iſlands; took the 
Aſiatic Colonies under her Protection, united them with their 
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Mather - Country, and beſides the Advantages of. Commeice; 
formed. them into a Barrier againſt the future Inyaſions of the 
Perſhan. | 


"Vic DEMON fow with equal Grief and Indignation che ra- 
pid Progreſs the Athenians were now making to the Sovercign= 
ty of Greece. She had endeavoured, with a Jealouſy greatly 

beneath the Dignity of her Ch aracter, to hinder them from re- 


building the Walls of Athens, and was only prevented by the 
honeſt Artifices of Themiſtocles. We may therefore believe, 


ſhe could ill forgive them the Victory at Salamis, which robbed 
her of the Glory of delivering Greece from the Barbarians. 


She would indeed have now reſigned the Sovereignty of the 


Seas, but this Conceſſion would no longer ſatisfy the AUR 
of the Athenians. 


Ir the K had known, and purſued their true 
Intereſts, they would have prudently given Way to this Impe- 
tuoſity; retired into the ancient Maxims of their Govern- 


ment, and waited for ſome favourable Conjuncture; ſome new 
Revolution, which probably the natural Inſolence and Levity 3 
of the Athenians, now more enflamed by their Succeſs, would 
ſoon have produced. They might then have appeared i in their | 
proper Character, as the Guardians of the common Liberties 
of Greece, Or they ſhould have offered their Alliance to the 


a: 4 Colo- 
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Colonies and Iſlands, whoſe Fleets would have enabled them 
to oppoſe their Riyals. But this Nation of Philoſophers gave 

Way to their Paſſions, and indulged them with a diſhonourable, 
pernicious Malignity. Beſides, when Pauſanias, who under 
their Claim of Sovereignty, ſtill commanded the united Forces 
of Greece againſt the Perſian, grew inſolent and oppreſſive to 


the Allies, they did not diſavow this Abuſe of their Authority. 
His Conduct therefore was compared to the Juſtice of Ariſtides, 


and the Affability of Cimon. Immediately the States of Greece, 
excepting thoſe of Peloponneſus, implored the Protection of 
Athens, and engaged themſel ves never to enter into a War, but 
under her Command. : 


3 did the Athenians regularly purſue their own Plan of 
Sovereignty. They waſted their national Strength in foreign 
Wars, from a vain-glorious Ardour of chaſtifing the Perſians 
for invading Greece. T heſe Wars, it is confeſſed, afforded 
them ViRories, eaſily won, enriched with Spoils, and ſplendid: 
in Reputation. But theſe Victories tempted. them to neglect a 
more formidable Enemy at Home, and although it carried with: 
it an Air of Grandeur to aſſert the Liberty of the Grecian Co- 
lonies, yet it made their Alliance and. Protection leſs neceſſary 
to thoſe Colonies. We have already ſaid, that Wars upon the: 
Continent of Aſia could never be of ſound Politics. 
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" Beorwn 85 they dig not t wiſely take Advantage of that ME) 


Hatred againſt the Lacedæmonians, occaſioned by the Conduct 
of Pauſatiias. When an Earthquake ſwallowed up above twenty 
thouſand people in Laconia, and the Spartan Slaves rebelled. 
againſt their Maſters, the Athenians, from very impolitic No- 


tions of Generoſity and Magnanimity, protected, ſuccoured and 
re their Republic, | 


Nz:rtTazs were the other Grecian States, the Colonies and 
Iſlands better informed in their true Intereſts, They ſhould: 


have maintained a Ballance of Power between the contending 
Republics; not aſſiſted in the total Ruin of either, becauſe they 
might. with Reaſon apprehend, that the Conqueror would eſta- 
Bliſh an univerſal Tyranny. This Meaſure alone would have 
ſecured their own Independence, preſerved the Forces of Greece, 


and rendered her too formidable to the Perſian, ever to dread 


another Invaſion. 


Sven was the general Situation of Greece for ſome Years 


after the Median War, when Pericles entered into the Admi- 
niſtration of the Affairs of Athens. He certainly better un- 
derſtood the Intereſts of his Country, but in a determined Re- 
ſolution of governing at Home with an almoſt abſolute Power, 
he ſacrificed all other. Conſiderations to his Ambition; oppreſſ- 

| | ed 
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ed and inſulted the Allies, laviſhed away the public Funds in 


unimportant Conqueſts, in an idle Magnificence of Building, 


and a Profuſion of Expence in theatrical Entertainments. Thus 
was the martial Genius of Athens enervated, her Morals cor- 
rupted by Luxury, her Democracy changed, in Effect, to a 
Monarchy, and her Attention to the Conſtitution diſſipated in 
critical Diſquiſitions upon Poetry, Muſic, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing. To continue them in Ignorance and Inattention, Pericles 
meanly purchaſed a precarious, diſhonourable Peace with Sparta 
by corrupting her Citizens; for Gold had now gained Admiſ- 
ſion into Sparta ; j the Laws of Lycurgus had loſt a great Part 


of their original Influence, and the Conſtitution began to feel 
the direful Effects of Venality and bod ry 


Var the Conduct of Pericles was, in another Inſtance, Rl 
more pernicious to the Republic. Whether in an unhappy \ Va- 
nity of appearing able to execute, in his own Perſon, all the 
great Offices of the Commonwealth; $f from a Jealouſy with 
Regard to his Power (for to this Paſſion even the greateſt Spi- 
Tits are liable) he removed from the Adminiſtration whoever 
. were eminently capable of ſerving their Country, and aſſumed 
to himſelf the ſole Direction of the Navy, the Army, and the 
Treaſury. By this Conduct he left the Republic, at his Death, 
to be goremed by the Temerity of 8 the Timidity of Ni- 
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clas, - ii the wild Abilities of Alcibiades; Under ſuch Com- 
manders we cannot be ſurpriſed at the Event of the Pelopon- 
neſian War. It ended in the total Deſtruction of the * 


Government * Liberty of Athens. 


| Duzinc this War both Lacedzmonians and Athenians de- 

baſed the Dignity of their own great Names, and the common 
| E Majeſty of Gleick; in ſuing for Succours to the Perſians, whom 
1 1 they had ſo often conquered, and whom they ſtill conſidered as 
= Barbarians. Lacedzmon ſubdued Athens by the Aſſiſtance ſhe 
3 received from Cyrus, and the Athenians, to gratify their 
Revenge i in this unnatural, civil War, complied with the De- 
mands of Tiſſaphernes in changing their Conſtitution of Go- 
vernment, and eſtabliſhing an Ariſtocracy of four hundred Ty- 
rants. The Power of theſe Tyrants, which they exerciſed with 
every kind of Inſolence and Cruelty, was of ſhort Duration. 
The Tyranny of T hirty, eſtabliſhed by Lyſander, after his 
Reduction of Athens, purſued the ſame Meaſures of Violence, 
Injuſtice and Oppreſſion. They raiſed an Army to ſupport 
their Uſurpation; were defeated and driven into Baniſhment by 
Thraſybulus, who reſtored his Country to its Liberty. He 
placed the Adminiſtration in a Council of ten Perſons, who, 
untaught, and unawed by the Fate of their Predeceſſors in 
Tyranny, were, if poſſible, more licentious in in Proſcriptions, 
Con 
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-Conhfcations and Murders. The People roſe againſt their Op- 


preſſors, and the Government was again ſettled u 85 its anci- 
ent, democratical Fou ndations. 


Tuxsr Revolutions happened 3 in the Compaſs of a few Years. 
Their Periods are not exactly marked. They are brought un- 
der one View, for the Sake of the following Reflexions. That 
different Sets of Men, born in the Boſom of Liberty; educat- 
ed in Principles of republican Equality, and inſpired, from their 
Infancy, with a Deteſtation of arbitrary Power, ſhould uni- 
formly purſue the ſame Plan of Tyranny and Domination, is 
Matter of Aſtoniſhment. But when we conſider, that many 
of them were Men of Probity, Honour and Virtue, before 
they were choſen by their Fellow-Citizens to execute the ſacred 
Truſt of Government, and that inſtantly they threw off all 
Regards to Juſtice, Religion, even to common Humanity, we 
muſt be tempted to think, that Nature hath implanted in the 
Heart of Man an Appetite to enſlave and oppreſs his Fellow- 
Creatures. But of greater Importance is the Concluſion from 
theſe and numberleſs other Examples, that we never ſhould in- 
HR. truſt a human Creature, even in Times of uttermoſt Diſtreſs, 
| with any Powers unknown to the Conſtitution, in Hopes of a 
precarious, uncertain Relief. By this Kind of Confidence, the 
Liberties of Greece and Rome were totally loſt, and what Na- 
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tion now upon Earth will preſume to ſay, thy may not be en- 
ſlaved in the ſame Manner? 


"ox although the Athenians recovered their Liberty, their : 
City lay in Ruins. The Republic was abandoned by her Al- 


lies, her Treaſures were exhauſted, and Lacedæmon held the 
Sovereignty of Greece without a Rival. But the Perſian Mo- 
narch better underſtood his own Intereſts, than did theſe all- 

wiſe and political Grecians. Thoſe Powers, which, if united, 
could have ſhaken the Throne of Perſia, were now mutually 
| deſtroying each other. Lyſander, by the Succours he received 
from Cyrus, had ſubdued Athens, but this Conqueſt having 
rendered the Lacedzmonians too formidable, Artaxerxes gave 
the Command of a powerful Fleet to Conon, the Athenian. 
That General ſoon made himſelf Maſter of the Seas; ; ravaged 
the Coaſts of Laconia ; ; returned i in Triumph to Athens; re- 
built her Walls with all their former Magnificence, and once 
more rendered her an Obje& of Terrour to her Enemies, and 
of Confidence to her Allies. A new League was formed 
_ againſt Sparta, which almoſt deſtroyed the very Being of that 


ancient Republic, but certainly deprived her of all Reſources 
ever to recover her former Greatneſs. 


TE Thebans now l chen at the Head 2. the 


Affairs of Greece, and founded their Sovereignty upon the 


Tort” — @ Ruins 
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Ruins of Lacedæmon. But as this Revolution aroſe ** the 


Abilities of ee wens and Pelopidas, rather than from any 


peculiar Virtues or Wiſdom in this People, or any political Ex- 
cellence in their Form of Government, of which Polybius 


ſpeaks with the utmoſt Contempt, it does not properly enter 
into the Dower of this . 


WZ ind now ken the pernicious, yet natural Effects of 
civil Contention. But while Athens was hardly recovering 
from Ruin; while the Strength of Sparta, which had main- 


tained itſelf almoſt fix hundred Years, was irreparably bro- 


ken ; while the Dominion of Thebes with Difficulty ſurvived 
the two oreat Commanders, by whom it was eſtabliſhed, yet z 
no Calamities were able to convince theſe unhappy People of 

the direful Conſequences of their Ambition, or quell this de- 
ſtructive Spirit of Diſcord. On the contrary, every other 
State imagined they had Stren gth enough to attempt, and 
Wiſdom to maintain the univerſal Empire of Greece. The 
Athenians were wholly diſſolved in Luxury; their Manners 
vitiated by Venality and Corruption; the Contributions of their | 
Allies, and the Funds appropriated to the military Service, were 
profuſely laviſhed away in theatrical Entertainments and Feſti- 
vals, that had far more of Vanity than Religion. Yet in the 
loweſt Extreme of political Depravity, the moſt 1 important Of- 
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gen litployrhea and Honours of the State were given to 


xx 


thoſe, who could beſt promote the public Diverſions. Come- 


dians were 1 9958 to the moſt folemn ay 


+ 


We: may believe the other States of Office were not leſs 
corrupted in their Manners, when we reflect, that the Lacedæ- 


monians had violated the fundamental Principle of their Con- 5 
ſtitution, by receiving Gold and Silver into Sparta. They did 


indeed publiſh a Decree, that this Money ſhould be placed in 
the Treaſury ; employed only i in the Service of the Common- 


wealth, and that a Citizen, in whoſe Poſſeſſion + any of it was 
found, ſhould immediately be put to Death. Strange Expe- 
dient, ſays Plutarch, to repreſent it honourable and valuable 


in Public, yet expect to make it appear contemptible and worth= 
leſs in Private. They ſhould have conſidered, that bad Ulages, 


authoriſed by the public Manners , ary infinitely more dangerous 


to particular Perſons, than the Vices of particular Perſons ever 
are to the Public. But the Lacedzmonians, by inflicting Death 
upon thoſe, who privately made uſe of this Money, were im- 
prudent enough to imagine they could hinder the Entrance 
of Gold and Silver by placing the Law and the Terrour of Pu- 
niſhment at the Doors of their Houſes, while they left the 


5 Hearts of their Citizens open to the Deſire and Admiration of 


Riches. Let us add to this univerſal Deprarity, the Carnage 


* and 
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and Horrors of a ten Vears religious War, and we ſhall finiſh 
the political Hiſtory of Greece down to this PeriodG.. 


Tur. moſt unhappy Event of this War was introducing Phi- 


lip of Macedon into the Direction of the Affairs of Greece. 


He had the Glory of ending it; of vindicating the ſacred Rights 
of Religion, and puniſhing the ſacrilegious Phoczans, who had 


impiouſſy robbed the Temple of Delphos. But although this 


Monarch be the great Object of almoſt all the following Ora- 


tions; although his Hiſtory, whether political or military, be 
cqually intereſting as inſtructive, yet we muſt be contented 
here with a very ſhort Account of him, and rely upon the 


Orations themſelves, and the Notes, to give his Character 
more largely: 


5 He was edzcited under the Inſtruction and Example of Epa- 
minondas. He had reſided ſome Time at Athens, and travell- 
ed through the other Grecian Cities. He had ſtudied their 
Genius, Manners and Politics, their Intereſts, Strength, Weak 


neſs and Reſources. He had ſeen the Ruin of Lacedzmon, 


and the Fall of 'Thebes. When he was placed on the Throne 
of Macedonia, he found his Dominions ravaged and laid waſte - 
by the Incurſions of foreign Enemies; the Treaſures of the 


Nation exhauſted, her Soldiery ruined, and her People in De- 


| fpair. Yet a Kingdom, even in theſe Circumſtances, appear- 
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a an Object of Ambition, and he had more chan one Com- 


petitor to contend with for the Crown. A Prince of leſs Cou- 
rage would not have attempted, and of leſs Abilities could not 


have ſucceeded in the Deſign of raiſing ſuch a State to Con- 
* and Dominion. | 


Tux firſt Intention of this Eſſay was to inquire into the 


Principles of political Wiſdom, upon which the various Forms 


of Government in Greece were founded, and to mark the Er- 
rours from which their Diſſolution proceeded, that, poſſibly, 


ſitite Hints might ariſe for the Preſervation or Improvement - W 


our own moſt excellent Conſtitution. Let the Writer there- 


fore be forgiven one Reflexion here, not wholly foreign to this 
Intention, perhaps not unapplicable to the preſent Conjuncture 


of public Affairs; that although a republican Government be 
| greatly capable of. maintaining its Liberty either againſt the At- 


tempts of foreign Conqueſts or domeſtic Tyranny, while it preſerves 
the Principles of Virtue and Equality, upon which it is founded, 
yet when its Citizens are enervated by Luxury and Pleaſure, their 


Morals vitiated by Avarice and Profuſion, it is almoſt impoſſible 


ever to recover them to their original Severity of Diſcipline and 


Manners. If a Citizen ſhould ariſe of Courage enough to at- | 


tempt their Reformation, the People would conſider him as their 
Equal. He could aſſume no other Power over them, than that of 


Perſuaſion; and the Laws he propoſed, maſt be paſſed by their 
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.own Conſent, in Oppoſition to their Prejudices, their Paſſions 


and their Vices. On the contrary, there is a regular Subor- 
dination of Powers and Influences in a Monarchy, of mighty 
Effect to preſerve it in Times of imminent Danger and Diſtreſs. 
The Prince impreſſes his Virtues on his Nobility. Their Ex- 


ample diſſuſes thoſe Virtues among the People, who are gene- 
rally taught to admire, and who feel almoſt a natural Tenden- 


cy to imitate the Manners of their Superiors. 


LzrT us endeavour to prove the Truth of theſe Aſſertions. 
The Moment Philip appeared in Macedonia, his People felt 


the Influence of his Preſence, as if he had breathed into them 


his own great Spirit. Out of a broken, and often defeated 
Soldiery, he formed a Body of Troops, that afterwards con- 


quered the World under Alexander. Equally a Politician, as 


a General, he was temperate in forming his Plans, and rapid i in 


the Execution. Impenetrable i in his own Counſels, and Maſter 


of thoſe of his Enemies. Sagacious to foreſee, and bold to 
ſeize the moſt favourable Conjunctures. Perpetually varying 
his Conduct, without ever varying the Principles, upon which 
he acted. Embaſſies, Negotiations, Treaties, Peace, Hoſtili- 


ties, Compliances, Menaces, Promiſes and Money, were all 


employed to the Purpoſes of his Ambition. We ſhall mention 


only one particular Artifice, which he invented, and which 
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hath fince been often. practiſed with Succeſs. Under Pretence, 
that the Treaſury of Macedonia was exhauſted, he bortowed 


conſiderable Sums from all the wealthieſt Citizens of Greece, 


who from thence became intereſted in his future Fortune, and 


with an Appearance only of receiving Intereſt for their Money 
were really the Penſioners of Philip. 


AmiDsT the Diſſolution of Manners in Athens, what could 
a private Citizen, what could Demoſthenes oppoſe to the Vir- 
tues and Abilities, and even the Vices of Philip, for even his 
Vices were made ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of his Ambition? 
Nothing but his own perfect Integrity, his diſintereſted Exam- 
ple, his Vigilance and Attention to the Deſigns of that Op- 
preſſor, his Zeal for the public Welfare, his Abhorrence of Ser- 
vitude, and above all, that Eloquence, which hath been the 
Admiration of Ao But he wanted that Influence and Au- 


—— 


Packs: and enforce 42 r He was obliged to fub- 
mit the Laws he propoſed for the public Safety, and the Plans 
he had formed for oppoſing the common Enemy, to the De- 
termination of an inconſiderate, violent, ca pricious Multitude; 
dejected and indolent 1 in Adverkity ; ; 1mpetuous and precipitate | 
in Proſperity. Yet under all theſe Diſadvantages, although _ 1 
maligned i in his Reputation, and oppoſed by a Faction, who 
had impiouſly ſold themſelves and their Country to Philip, he 


for 
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for» Years maintained the Liberties of Greece, and 'at laſt 
brou gat them to the Deciſion of one e equal Battle at Cheronea. 


Hi s Efforts to recover the Freedom of his Country after the : 
1 Death of Philip and Alexander may appear, as we are now in- 
* fluenced in our Judgement by the Event, too precipitate and 
immature; their Strength too diſproportioned to an Enterpriſe 
of ſuch Importance. Vet if not prudent, they were glorious 
Efforts. They ſuſtain the Integrity of his Character; they 
ſhew, that a Deteſtation of Tyranny was the actuating Princi- 
ple of his Life, and Love of Liberty the Paſſion that ſupport- 
ed him in Death, when he nobly refuſed to ſurvive the Ruin 5 
of his Country, or accept an Obligation from its Tyrant. 


var peſche his private, nor . Virtue could — 
this excellent Man from a Proſecution of Venality and Corrup- 
tion. He was condemned in a Fine of fifty Talents, and be- 
ing unable to pay it, was thrown into Priſon. Strong Proof of 
his Integrity, that after thirty Vears Continuance in the moſt 
lucrative Employments of the Commonwealth, and ſometimes. 
preſiding over the public Funds, he was unable to pay ſuch a 
Sum, even with the Addition of the twenty Talents he was 
| ſuppoſed to have received for his Perfidy. But the Story is in 
all its Circumſtances, except the Pleaſantry of the Silver-Squin- 
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cy, and the Addition of an inſipid Jeſt, moſt unnatural to the 
Manners of our Author, ſo differently told by Aulus Gellius 
and Plutarch, that we may reaſonably refuſe to give Credit fo 
either of theſe Hiſtorians. As both Accounts cannot be true, 
to which ſhall we give the Preference? Yet both may, poſſibly, 
be falſe. But fince that of Plutarch is more generally received, 
was Demoſthenes meanly corrupted by a Bribe of twenty Ta- 
lents, and did Harpalus offer Phocion ſeven hundred ? The 

Man, who held his Integrity againſt the Menaces and Artifices, 
the Promiſes and Treaſures of Philip, did he in his Age belye 
the conſtant Tenor of his whole Liſe ? Did he proſtitute the 
Honour, and endanger the Safety of his Country, by protecting 
a Traytor and a Fugitive? Philip himſelf bears frequent Teſti- 
mony to his Incorruptibility, and when Harpalus was afterwards 


; put to the Torture to extort from him the Names of the Per- 
ſons in Athens, to whom he had given the Treaſures of Alex- 
ander, he never named Demoſthenes, 


* 


80 RBLY, the Zeal, with which our Author, even during his 
Baniſhment, continued to ſi upport the Intereſts of his Country, 

however unjuſt and ungrateful ; the Sorrows and Repentance 
of his Fellow-Citizens for their Ingratitude and Injuſtice; the 
Ardour, with which they recalled him from Exile, and the 
Honours, with which they crowned his Memory, after his, 
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Death, are ſtrong Preſumptions in Favour of his Innocence. 
And whatever Contradictions or Oppoſitions of Vice and Vir- 
tue too frequently appear in the ſame Character, yet is it moſt 
difficult to conceive, that a Nobleneſs of Sentiments, and a 
Dignity of thinking almoſt peculiar to him, and conſtantly 


maintained in all his Orations, could debaſe itſelf to the Vile- 
neſs of Venality and Corruption. 


Tuis little Vindication of a favourite Author will be for- 
given. It was due to Juſtice and Hiſtory; to Virtue and hu- 
man Nature; for when a great Character can thus ſhametully 


debaſe itſelf, our common Humanity feels the Reproach, and 


Virtue herſelf 1 18 88 


HRE the FR may perhaps be pleaſed to ſtop, and look 
back upon the political Country through which he hath tra- 
velled. He hath ſeen the Principles, upon which Athens and 
Sparta were founded. In Imitation of theſe two great Repub- 
lics, or under their Influence and Power, all the leſs canſider- 
able States of Greece were formed. He muſt be convinced, 
that the Happineſs of Society ariſes from Virtue, as in a regu- 
lar, unvaried Courſe of Nature, and that Miſery is the certain 
Produce of Vice; whether private or public. By the uncor- 
rupted Spirit of their Magiſtrates ; ; by the Courage of their Ci- 


tizens 
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tizens in War, and their Obedience to the Laws in Peace; 
by their Humanity to the People, whom they conquered, and 

their Integrity to their Allies; by their common Love of 
Liberty and their Country, the Lacedæmonians and Athenians 
by turns poſſeſſed the Sovereignty of Greece. They maintain- 


cd that Sovereignty by an inviolable Obſervance and Faith of 
Treaties ; ; by ſupporting a Balance of Power between the Weak- 


neſs and Ambition of their N eighbours ; ; by powerful and im 


mediate Succours to the afflicted and oppreſſed ; particularly, 
by holding a jealous Eye over the Motions of the Perſian, as 
the natural Enemy of Greece and Liberty. 


Such was their foreign Glory, and ſuch thoſe illuſtrious Ac- 


tions, which, in our Orator's Language, were above all Power 


of Expreſſion. In their domeſtic Polity, the Manners of the 
People ſupported the Laws. Employments were given, for 


Parties and Factions were yet unknown, to Perſons of the moſt 


eminent Abilities, and their Services rewarded with the natu- 


ral, beſt Reward of Virtue, the Praiſe and Gratitude of their 


Fellow-Citizens. Honours were beſtowed with that Diſcern- 
ment and Impartiality, which can alone render them valuable. 
Arts and Sciences, at once the Defence and Ornaments of a ; 
State, were carried in Athens to a Perfection, which is Rill 
imitated, and ſtill unequalled, Commerce now brou ght We 
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the Treaſures of other Nations to ſupport her Fleets and Ar- 
mies, which were employed in protecting the univerſal In- 
tereſts of Greece, by whom ſhe was beloved, honoured and 
revered. But ſoon, according perhaps to the Lot of our Hu- 
manity, Wealth and Happineſs begot Exceſs and Luxury; Diſ- 
ſipation and Expence produced Venality and Corruption; 1 
total Degeneracy of Manners enſued, an Indolence and Inat- 
tention to all public Affairs. Poverty and Probity became 
equal Objects of Contempt, while public Virtue and Love of 
Country were conſidered as the Language of a Party, or what 
we call the Oppoſition. They were only not treated with the 
Levity and Inſignificance of Laughing, or as Subjects of Ridi- 
cule. That Hardineſs was reſerved for another People. 


Wir Regard to the following Orations, © it were, perhaps, | . 
imprudent to inform an Engliſh Reader in what Eſteem the 
greateſt Critics of Antiquity, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, 
held the Eloquence of this Author. He will read the Tran- 
ſlation under the Prejudice or Influence of their Judgement, 
and as he cannot preſume to doubt the Merit of the Original, 
he will naturally condemn the Tranſlation. Having formed 
bis Taſte upon the looſe, unſtudied Harangues, the Sallies of 
Imagination, the Profuſion of Figures, in which all modern 
Oratory fixes its I deas of Perfection, he will probably be very 


little 
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fittle entertained with thoſe ſevere Deductions of reaſoning, | 
that ſimple Repreſentation of Facts, that. Negligence of Orna- 
ments, and even Contempt of Artifice, which form the pe- 
culiar Character of Demoſthenes. For in this particular Ex- 
cellence, in very Truth worth all other Merit, our Author 
ſtands eminently ſuperior to all the Grecian, and even to the 
Roman Orator, that he never, if ſuch an Expreſſion may be 
forgiven, he never appears in his own Perſon in his Orations. 
The Patriot nobly ſacrifioes the Reputation and Intereſts of the 
Orator to the Glory and Welfare of his Audience. The Dig- : 
nity of his Language, the reſiſtleſs Spirit of Conviction, the 


pathetic, the ſublime, ſeem unpremeditated Effects of Genius, 
animated 35 Love of Liberty and of Country. 


To give this 9 in Engliſh, ſuch as 1 he ſpoke 
in the Aſſemblies of the Athenian People, not ſuch, as in 
modern Phraſe, he might be ſuppoſed, were he now alive, to 
ſpeak in either of our Houſes of Parliament, was the princi- 
pal Intention of the Tranſlator. Studious to maintain this | 
Intention, he hath with much Application endeavoured (and ' 
he dares appeal to the learned Reader) to lay every Member 
of every Sentence, as they are placed in the Original. The / 
Arrangement of our Thoughts is of more Power in an | 
Oration, than a chen N umber or Variety. The Images in a 
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Period, like Figures in a Painting, owe much of their Effect 
to their Harmony and * 


EARNESTH to iokeve the Simplicity of his Author's Stile, 
the Tranſlator hath been cautious of uſing a ſingle Epithet of 
meer Ornament. He hath not added one Interrogation to 
thoſe, which appear, according to Longinus, with ſo much 
Sublimity in the Original. He hath preſerved all the paſſionate 
Exclamations and Oaths of our Orator in his Appeals to his 
Gods, although, perhaps, they recur too often. If the Rea- 
der ſhould be diſguſted with the too frequent Return of the 


Addreſs, O MN os ArhENs, he may be told it hath been 
- ſometimes omitted, and much Attention uſed to place it in 


_ that very Part of every Sentence, in which Demoſthenes him- 
ſelf ſeems to have imagined it would ſtrike with greater Force. 
One Peculiarity, with Regard to this Addreſs, may be worth 
remarking, though not accounted for, indeed not obſerved, by 


| the learned, that Aſchines always uſes, 0 ATHENIANS, and 
Demoſthenes, O Men or * ATHENS, 


Tun Tranſlator is obliged to confeſs, that he is anſwerable 
for all the Arguments prefixed to the following Orations. He 
may, perhaps, be accuſed of Vanity or Inſolence in refuſing 
thoſe of others, but he hopes to be acquitted of all Imputati- 
ons of this Kind with Regard to the Notes. Almoſt every 
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Sentence in the Original might have afforded abundant Occa- 
fion for much good Learning to explain it. Quotations and 
ſimilar Paſſages from other Writers were numberleſs. But they 


have a diſhoneſt Appearance of Induſtry, for nothing is leſs 
difficult. They have an Affectation of Learning, which a 
Scholar ſhould deſpiſe, and which the Tranſlator would 


avoid. Theſe were his Intentions ; the Public muſt judge of 
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The A R G U M E N I. 


T was generally reported in Athens, that the Perſian King in- 

tended to invade Greece. The Athenians are alarmed. They 
reſolve to take up Arms themſelves, and to invite the other Grecian 
States to enter into an Alliance with them againſt the common Enemy. 
Demoſthenes diſſuades them from ſuch a Reſolution. Adviſes them not 
to violate the Peace with Perſia, yet vigorouſly to prepare for War. Lays 
down a general Plan for raiſing the Ls and conducting their mi- 
Utary Operations. 


Tus Oration was pronounced in the third Year of the hundred and 
fixth Olympiad, when Demoſthenes was twenty ſeven Years of Age. 
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oOo RAT ION. 


I. 


” * RAISING the SUPPLI E'S. | 


HEN our Orators, O Men of Athens, dwell upon the 
Praiſes of your Anceſtors, I confeſs they Chooſe a Su b- 


Jet for their Oratory to you moſt grateful, yet of no Advan- 
tage to the Perſons, whoſe Encomium they pronounce (1). 
For attempting to ſpeak of Actions, whoſe Greatneſs is beyond 
all Power of Language to expreſs, they bear away, indeed, the 
Reputation of Eloquence, but make the Virtues of your An- 
ceſtors appear to their Audience leſs eminent, than they were be- 


The Title of this Oration, in the Ori- 
; ginal, *O reg 700 TV phrogitay, cannot, 
perhaps, be tranſlated into Engliſn. It 
means, in general, a Diviſion of the Peo- 
ple into Claſſes, for more effectually rai- 
ſing, and with greater Expedition, the 
ſeveral Sums neceſſary for building and 
equipping their Fleets. Yet theſe are 
only occaſionally mentioned, and with 
all due Reverence for Antiquity, the real 
Intention of the Oration, from which 
alone it ſhould have taken its Title, is, 
to diſſuade the Athenians from proclaim- 
ing War againſt Perſia. 

(i) Theſe Encomiums on their An- 
ceſtors muſt have always been received 
with exceeding Fleaſure by a People vain, 


fore 


haughty, and high- ſpirited, like theAthe- 
mans. In this Pleaſure they were too 
often indulged by their public Speakers, 
for their own Purpoſes of Popularity 
and Ambition, Upon this Occaſion we 


may ſuppoſe them enflamed by oratorial 


Deſcriptions of the Victories at Mara- 


thon and Platza, even to a Spirit of 


Emulation, that might have been fatal 
to the Commonwealth, Our wile and 
honeſt Orator, therefore, directs their 
Counſels to more uſeful and important 
Objects; and while he ſhews the Im- 
pertinence of praiſing thoſe Actions, 
whoſe Greatneſs was above Expreſſion, 
he pronounces upon them the higheſt 
and moſt flattering Encomium. 
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fore imagined. For my own Part, I conceive it to be their 
nobleſt Praiſe, that, during a long Courſe of Years, no other Peo- 
ple have been capable of attempting ſuch Actions as they really 
performed. I therefore ſhall endeavour to lay before you ſuch 
Meaſures, as will, in my Judgement, beſt enable you to form your. 
military Operations. For, in very Fact, however eloquent in theſe 
Praiſes we ſhould all appear, who ſhall. hereafter ſpeak. upon this 
Occaſion, yet, I ant perſuaded, your Affairs will never, by aur 
Oratory, prove more ſucceſsful. If, on the contrary, any 
one Man, whatever were his Eloquence, would come forward 
on the Tribunal; would inform and convince you what military 
Preparations, how great, and whence to be ſupported, will 
be neceſſary to the Safety of the Republic, all theſe, our preſent, 
Apprehenſions would be diſperſed. This T aſk, if perchance [ 


am in any Meaſure equal to ſuch a Tafk, I ſhall endeavour too 


perform, having firſt mentioned, in very few Words, my own. 
Opinion of our preſent Councils with. regard to THE KINO (2). 


I. Do, indeed; eſteem that Monarch the common Enemy of 
Greece; yet, I would. not adviſe. you, thus unaſſiſted by the 
other Grecian States, to undertake a War againſt him: neither 
do I perceive the Greeks themſelves united in Amity towards 
each other, but rather placing their Confidence in him, than, 
in any, of their awn Body. In ſuch Circumſtances, I conclude, 
Fn | - 

(2) The Perſian Monarch was, by the and ſometimes, as by Plato, TE GREAT 


Grecians, uſually. called THE KING, as KING. Artaxerxes was then King ol. 


in a Style af Eminence and Diſtindion, Perſia, 


"A 


that the Grecians, were it evidently certain the King intended 
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it were of much Importance carefully to obſerve the Beginning 


of the War; that it be ſtrictly juſt; that all neceſſary Care be 
taken of your, military Preparations, and the whole Plan ſub- 


mitted to public Debate. For I imagine, O Men of Athens, | 


to invade them, would enter into Alliance with, and acknow- 
ledge much Obligation to thoſe, who, both as Leaders in the 


War, and-as Allies, 


repelled the Invader. But if; while this In- 
| tention is yet uncertain, we. ſhould appear as Principals and 


Aggreſſors, I greatly. fear, we may be compelled to enter into 


purpoſed to defend (3). 


a War, not with him only, but even with them, whom we 
For repreſſing that Spirit, with which 


he determined to invade us, if indeed he ever intended. to invade 


us, he will diſtribute his Treaſures to corrupt ſome particular 


States, and make them pretended Offers of his Friendſhip; 


while they, deſirous. of carrying on their Wars againſt each 


(3) Our Orator might be, with.Rea- 


ſon, apprehenſive of their appearing in 
this Light. Chares had been ſent with 
a powerful Fleet to reduce ſome- Iſlands 


in the Zgean Sea to their Obedience. 


Pharnabazus, a Perſian Governor in Aſia- 


minor, having revolted againſt Artax- 
erxes, was beſieged by his. Order with 
_ feventy. thouſand Men. 


upon Chares, by Promiſes of a large 
Sum of Money for the Maintenance of 
his Fleet, to affift him, and to raiſe the 


Siege. Artaxerxes ſent Ambaſſadors ta- 


He prevailed 


other 


Athens, to complain of this __ and 
threatened to ſupport the Chians and 
Rhodians againſt her with three hun- 
dred Gallies. 


Alliance with them, and to repel the In- 
vaſion. Upon this Occaſion their pre- 
ſent. Councils, 


reſts of the Republic were. concerned. 
LUCCHESIN 1. 


The. Athenians would not 
diſavow the Conduct of their General, 
but reſolved to declare War; to invite 
all the States of Greece to enter into an 


s, and our Author's firſt: 
Oration, in any Debate where the Inte». 


\ 
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other with Succeſs, and wholly poſſeſſed with that Reſolution, will 
overlook the common univerſal Safety of their Country (4 . 


Into ſuch Diſorders, into ſuch Madneſs, let me with Earneſt- 


neſs ady iſe you 4 not to precipitate our Commonwealth, 


- Kher AER do I conceive, that your Councils, with Regard to 


the King, are upon an Equality with thoſe of any other Gre- 


cian States; many of whom, I really think, may be permit- 


ted, for the Sake of ſome ſeparate Advantage, to neglect the 


general Intereſts of Greece. But for you, however injured, 


it were inglorious to take ſuch Revenge even on them, 


who injured you, as to ſufter "= of them to be enſlaved r a 


Barbarian. 


SINCE theſe our preſent Circumſtances, it ſhould be pru- = 


dently conſidered, by what Meaſure, we may neither be inferior 
to him in our military Strength, nor that he, who we are con- 


vinced, is forming Deſigns againſt Greece, moſt danger- 


(4) Such were, in general, the un- 
happy Politics of Greece; but our Ora- 
tor, if we may rely upon the Conjectures 


of Luccheſini, ſeems particularly to mean 


the Lacedæmonians. They had more 
than once entered into Alliances with the 
Perſian; they had held the Sovereignty 
of Greece; they had lately been con- 
quered, and their Strength waſted by 
their War with the Thebans; yet their 


_ oils 


Pride, their Ambition, and their mili- 
tary. Spirit ſtill remained. From thence 


Demoſthenes prudently ſuſpects, they 
would enter into every Meaſure for the 


Recovery of their antient Power. They 


were now engaged, in Conjunction with 


the Athenians, to ſupport the Phocæans 
in the ſacred War, againſt the Thebang 


and Theſſalians. 
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ous to her Liberties, ſhould gain the Confidence of her States, 
and be eſteemed their Friend. How ſhall theſe Meafures be 
carried i into Execution ? Let the Forces of the Republic, levied 


and ready for Action, be univerſally apparent; but let the 
Equity of our Intentions be manifeſt even in our Preparations. 


With your impetuous Counſellors, your vehement Adviſers im- 


mediately to declare War, I reaſon thus : © It is not difficult 


cc in our Debates to acquire the Reputation of Courage 3 nor 


« even, when Danger approaches, to appear a powerful Ora- 


i but difficult it is, and yet of abſolute Importance, 


C. 


* 


amidſt Dangers to approve our Fortitude, and in Council to 


A 6 


£ 


be capable of propoſing Advice more wife and ſalutary than 
ce that of others. 


3 the Perſian will be wu e i by 3 
Commonwealth, but any pitehed Battle in that War, any general 
Engagement, will eaſily be ſucceſsful. Wherefore ? Becauſe 
all Wars, in my Judgement, neceſſarily require Gallies, Reve- 
nues, and Places of Strength; all which I find. him. poſſeſſed 


of in larger Abundance, than our Republic. But Battles, I 


am convinced, require nothing ſo much as a brave. and gallant 


Soldiery, which, I am confident, we and our Allies, who-ſhall 
enter with us into the common. Danger, can command. in far- 
greater Numbers, than the Perſian. 

| FOR 
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Fon theſe Reaſons, 1 ſhall earneſtly adviſc you, not 40 any 


one Meaſure to begin the War; but with Regard to a deciſive 
Battle, I pronounce it abſolutely neceſſary, that you be well 


prepared. Were there, indeed, one Method of levying Forces 


to take Vengeance on the Barbarians , and another to repel the 
Inſults of the Grecians ; we might, perhaps, be juſtly ap- 
prehenſive, that our Intention of raiſing thoſe Forces againſt 
Perſia might be diſcovered. But ſince the Meaſures for all mi- 


litary Deſigns are the ſame; the general Heads of Forces ne- 


ceſſarily the ſame, whether to enable us to repel our Ene- 


mies, to ſuccour our Allies, or to preſerve our rightful Poſſeſſions, 


wherefore, while there are Nations, who profeſs themſelves our 


Enemies, wherefore do we ſeek for others ? (5 ) Why not open- 


ly prepare for War againſt them, yet with a Reſolution of tak- 


ing Vengeance on this Barbarian „ ſhould he dare to | injure or 
inſult us? 


But ſuppoſe you now ſend Ambaſſadors to engage the Greeks 


in a general Confederacy againſt the common Enemy, yet if you 


will not afterwards act, as they propoſe, how can you with Rea- 
ſon expect, they will comply with your Views eſpecially as 
| — there 


(5) There was no other, but the ſa- who are repreſented thus jealous of. her 
cred War, at this Time declared in Power, and probably unwilling to join 


Greece; and conſequently theſe open, with her in a Declaration of War againſt 
profeſt Enemies of Athens were the the Perſians, were principally the Lace · 
Bœqtians and Theſſalians. Her Allies, dæmonians. 
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there are ſome among them, not extremely well affected to this 
Republic? © Becauſe, by Jupiter, we will convince them, 
« that the King is actually forming Deſigns againſt them, which 
« they themſelves do not foreſee?” In the Name of Jupiter, 
can you really think in this Manner? In Truth, I believe you 
do. Vet certainly their Terrors of the Perſian will not influ- 
ence them more ſtrongly, than will their Diffidence of you, 
and their own mutual Diſſentions. Your Ambaſſadors there- 
fore, while they wander about the States of Greece, ſhall only 
repeat an idle Rhapſody of Words, ( 6) 


on the contrary, if you. execute the Meaſures we propoſe, 
not any one Grecian State will be able to form ſo exact a Judge- 
ment of its own Intereſt, { 7 and the Danger of entering into 


your Alliance, chat when they behold your (8 ) thouſand Horle ; : 
Your 


ON ſubtiliter de ſe conf * inibit, ac rem 
expendet, ut, &c. and adds, in his An- 
notations, what the Tranſlator hath pre- 
ſumed to inſert in the Text, Nec adeo 
ſubtiliter expendet eas difficultates, quibus 


(6) Pawdyoeoy, tranſlated by Lo- 
nicerus, Dicent, Rex infidiatur Græcis. 
Rex infidiatur Græcis. The King is form- 

ing Deſigns againſt Greece. 7. he King 15 

forming Deſigns againſt Greece. 


(7) The Tranſlator will ever think it 
a Kind of Integrity due to his Readers, 
to acknowledge any conſiderable Addi- 
tion to the Original. 
feſſed, is Part of the preſent Sentence, 
inſerted in Hopes of better explaining a 
very difficult Paſſage. 
rendered by Wolfius. Luccheſini tran- 
fates it thus; Tum ſane Grecorum nemo 


. 


Such, it is con- 


It has been ill- 


6 


dixit eos retardari poſſe ab ineundo cum 
Athenienfibus federe, i nullo vigeant ar- 
morum robore. 

(8) A Reader little acquainted with 
the Soil of Attica, may probably won- 
der, that a Republic, of whoſe Power 
he had conceived ſo very different an 
Idea, ſhould be able to command, in 
Time of ertremeſt Danger, only : a thou- 


ſand 


- 
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your Infantry, numerous as they themfelves copld deſire; your 
three hundred Gallies, will not volugtarily come and implers 
your Aid, computing their Safety beſt ſecured by ſuch a Force. 
But if you now fend an Embaſſy ta them, you muſt engage 
them by Supplications and Intreaties ; if you ſuceeed not, you 
muſt endure the Shame of a Repulſe. But when you have 
made the neceſſary Preparations for War, if you reſtrain your- | 
ſelves from entering i into Action, you ſhall better conſult your 
own Intereſts ; protect thoſe, who ſhall im plore y your Aſſiſtance, 
and certainly behold it univerſally implored. 5 


* | 


RerigcriNG, O Men of Athens, upon theſe, and other 
Argu ments nearly reſembling them, I determined to ſpeak with 
neither too much Confidence, nor with a tedious, unprofitable 
Prolixity ; but was wholly, and with much Attention, employ- 
ed in conſidering the moſt effectual Scheme for ſpeedily carry- 

ing 


fand Horfe. But Attica was, in gene- Years of Age to forty. They did not 


ral, mountainous and fandy ; therefore 
little capable of breeding Horſes. At 
the Battle of Marathon, the Athenians 
had only one Troop, conſiſting of ninety- 


fix Horſemen yet this Troop, an Ob- 
ject at fixſt of Deriſion to the Enemy, 


became at laſt their Terrour and Deſtruc- 

tion. 

The Athenian Infantry, Unten the Pe- 

loponneſian War, was compoſed of their 

own Citizens, enliſted from eighteen 
1 


and Grandeur. 


enter into actual Service, during the two 
0 Years, but were ſtationed as Guards 
pon the Frontiers. They were puniſh- 
1 if they refuſed to enliſt, from 
whence our Author's Expreſſion, as nu- 
merous, as they themſelves could defire: 
But ſurely three hundred Gallies, equip- 
ped and maintained by one City, muſt 
give us a very high Idea of her Wealth 
LuCCRESINI. 
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ing our military Operations into Execution, and am perfuaded, 
if it deſerve your Approbation when you have heard it, you 
ſhould eenfitm it by your Decrees. This, however, is the 
firſt, O Men of Athens, and moſt important Article of the 
whole, that you be reſolutely determined to act with Vigour 
and Alacrity, as Occaſion ſhall demand. For conſider, O 


Men of Athens, whenever you have unanimouſly decreed, and 


your Citizens efteemed it theit Duty to exert their utmoſt Abi- 
lities in Support of your Decrees, nothing ever eſcaped you in 
the Execution. On the contrary, whenever you have decreed, 


| and afterwards mutually looked back u pon each other ; a 
every ſingle Citizen imagined, while he himſelf was perſectly 


unactive, that his Neighbour would act for him, nothing ever 
ſucceeded to your Wiſhes, 


Bur fince you are now y ERIN I and animated with pro- 


per Spirit; 5 00 ! propoſe, that your twelve hundred Citizens, 


ap- 


(o) This Scheme, which in itſelf would could be collected from antient Authors. 
have only required a certain Degree of It will, however, be neceſſary to inform 
Attention, hath been rendered difficult him here, that although the Word Tri- 
and perplexed by Tranſlators and Com- erarch originally ſignifies the Commander 
mentators. If the Engliſh Reader thinks of a Galley, yet in this and many other 
it worth his Curioſity, he may find, at Paſſages in our Author, it muſt be un- 
the End of the ſecond Volume, the derſtood to mean one of that Claſs of 
hole Scheme of building and equip- Citizens, appointed to build and equip 
ping the Athenian Fleets, and whatever either one or more Gallies for the Fleet. 
Circumſtances, relating to their Navy, 0 

4 2 
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appointed for advancing the neceſſary Sums for the Exigencies 
of the Navy, may be rendered complete for the Purpoſes in- 
tended, .and, by an Addition of eight hundred, enlarged to two 
thouſand; chat after deducting Orphans of either Sex; ; vete- 
ran Soldiers, to whom our conquered Lands are aſſigned ; com- 
mercial Societies, and whoever elſe is incapable of paying their ap- 
pointed Dividends, you may find your twelve hundred effec- 
tive Citizens. Out of theſe you ſhould eſtabliſh, according to 
our preſent Conſtitution, twenty Claſſes, each conſiſting of fix- 


ty Perſons. Let theſe Claſſes be divided into five Parts, and 


in ſuch a Manner, as that ſome wealthier Citizens may be al- 
ways numbered with the more indigent, * hey ſhould be form- 


ed, I think, in this Manner, for a Reaſon you will perceive, 


when you have heard my whole Scheme. „ But our Gallies? 
« For them what Regulation ?” Their whole Number ſhould 


be fixed at three hundred, to be divided by fifteen into twenty 
Parts (10). Let five of every hundred be given to each of your 


; greater Claſſes, that each Claſs may have one Fifteenth of their 


whole 


(10) It is with much Apprehenſion the 
Tranſlator ever differs in Opinion from 
Luccheſini. In Juſtice to him, as well 
as becauſe his Tranflation, however 
greatly valuable, is very little known in 
England, his own Expreſſion, upon any 
difficult Paſſage, ſhall be always faith- 
fully quoted. He renders the preſent 
Sentence in theſe Words: Earum nu- 


merum trecentas jubeo, eaſque in viginti 


partes diviſas, quindenas uniquique parti 


adnumerari, quinque in fingulos cente- 
narios ſuperadditis, ut totus trecenta- 


rum numerus quindenis redundet. In 


his Notes he accounts for this Redund- 


ance; that there might be a ſufficient 
Number always in Readineſs to repair 
the Injuries and Aecidents of War ang 


Tempeſts. Wolfius, it is acknowledged, 


underſtands the ae in the ſame Man- 
ner. | * ; 


Rs ; 
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whole Number allotted to it, and to each Subdiviſion of twelve 
Citizens there may be three Gallies appointed. 


Wunz cheſe Regulations are eſtabliſhed, I EY ſince . 
whole Valuation of our Lands amounts to ſix thouſand Talents, 
that our Funds may be regulated i in the ſame Proportion, and di- 
vided into an hundred Parts, conſiſting each of ſixty Talents. (11) 
Let three hundred be diſtributed to each of the twenty larger 
Claſſes, to be ſubdivided by ſixty to every Claſs of twelve Ci- 
tizens; that if the Republic ſhould have Occaſion for an hun- 


dred Gallies, t 


our Land-Valuation for the Expence. 


twelve Trierarchs may advance a ſixtieth Part of 


If you want two hun- 


dred Gallies, let ſix T rierarchs raiſe a thirtieth Part; if three 
hundred, let four Trierarchs furniſh a twentieth Part. 


In the fame Manner, having ide an Eſtimate of the na- 


val Stores neceſſary for your Gallies, let them be divided ac- 


(11) This Detail may poſſibly be an 


Amuſement to the curious, but. muſt 
neceſſarily grow tedious to the Genera- 
lity of Readers. 
ever, remember, that our Orator had 


no other Method of impreſſing the Par- 


ticulars of ſo extenſive a Scheme, on the 
Attention and Memory of his Audience, 
aß the Uſe of Letters and Figures for 
ſuch Purpoſes was then unknown. 

To make the Notes upon this Paſſage 
as little burthenſome to the Text as poſ- 
fible, we muſt reſer the Reader to a ſhort 


They ſhould, how- 


cording 


Diſſertation at the End of the ſecond 
Volume, where he will find, at one View, 
the whole State of the Revenues of 


Athens; the Valuation of its Lands; 


the Tributes paid by its Allies; the Sub- 
ſiſtence and Pay of a Soldier; the Prices 
of Goods, Cattle, and Labour; by 
which alone we can make any juſt Cal- 
culation of the Value of Money among 
the Athenians, and proportion it to our 
own. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, fix 


thouſand Talents amount to 1, 162 500, 
computing a Talent at 193 l. 8. 
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cording g to the Schedule of your Land- Tax, into twerity "ay 
Then let one Twentieth be given to each of your greater 
Claſſes, and by them be ſubdivided equally to each Order of 
twelve Citizens. Let theſe twelve diſtribute, in their pecu- 
Jar Diviſions, what they receive, and the Gallies, which every 
Diviſion is by Lot obliged to provide, let them be fitted out 
immediately. Your Revenues therefore, your Gallies, the Per- 
ſons appointed to build and equip them, with the whole Ex. 
pence of your Marine, in this Manner, I think, may be beſt 
formed and maintained. But the Completion of my Scheme? 


Whence will it ariſe ? I ſhall inform you with Eaſe. 


I proPOSE, that your Generals appoint ten Dock-Yards, near 
as poſſible to each other, and each of them capable of building 
thirty Gallies. When they have prepared theſe Yards, let them aſ- 
ſign for each two principal Claſſes of our Citizens, and thirty Gal- 

lies. Then determine by Lot what Tribe, and what Trierarchs 
ſhall take Poſſeſſion of each, that there may be two Claſſes of ſixty 
Citizens, thirty Gallies, and one Tribe aſſigned to every Yard. 
Whatever Tribe ſhall by Lot take Poſſeſſion of any of theſe 
Vards, let it be divided into three Parts, and your Ships in 
the ſame Manner. Let theſe Thirds again be appointed by 

Lot, that as one Tribe preſides over one whole Yard, fo may 
every Third of that Tribe over a Third of your Shipping. 
Thus 
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Thus you may - behald, if there be Oceafion, firft, where 
each Tribe is ſtationed, and every Third of that Tribe; 

then how many Trierarchs, and haw many Gallies; while 
every Tribe has thirty, and every Third of that Tribe hut ten 
to provide. Should this intire Scheme be put into Execution, 
if we have poſſibly forgotten any material Circumſtance (and 
to recollect every Circu mſtance i is not an eaſy matter) the very 
Execution will diſcover, and there will be then one regular Or- 
der of your Marine in general, and of all his its Parts. 


WirTn Regard to the Funds, and any | certain Meaſure for 
15 their Regulation, I am perſuaded, that what I am m going to pro- 
poſe, will ſeem moſt unaccoyntable, It ſhall however be pro- 
poſed ; for I truſt, if you conſider it with juft Attention, that 
1 ſhall appear alone to haye pronounced upon our Affairs with 
Judgement, and given you ſuch Advice, as the Event itſelf ſhall 
confirm. I therefore declare it abfolutely neceſſary not to en- 
ter into any Debate at prefent upon our Funds. We have Re- 
venues for whatever Occaſion, great, noble, and to be raiſed 
with utmoſt Juſtice ; into which, however, if we now inquire, 
we ſhall imagine them uncertain and inſufficient for any pub- 
lic Exigence; ; fo much rather ought we to be cautious of at- 

tempting to raiſe them at preſent. Vet, if we ſuffer them to 
continue unobſerved, they will aſſuredly appear. What 
5 8 6 kind 
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e kind of Fund is this, which having no Being now, ſhall 
e hereafter exiſt ? Such Language is extremely like that of an 
£6 Enigma.” I will explain it. 


(12) BenoLD, O Men of Athens, this populous and pow 
erful City. There are Treaſures in it, I had almoſt ſaid, equal 
to thoſe of all the other Cities of Greece; yet the Poſſeſſors 


are of ſo perverſe a Spirit, that if all our Orators ſhould alarm 
| them, © The King is marching towards us: He is already at 


ce our Gates: There is not another Poſſibility of preſerving the 
c Republic: If with our Orators, as many Prophets ſhould 
deliver their Oracles to vouch theſe Terrors, yet would they | 


not only not bring in their Riches to the public Service, but 

not even acknowled ge the Poſſeſſion of them. Should they, 
however, actually feel in very Deed, what is at preſent only 
terrible in Words, no Man ſurely could be fo ſenſeleſly ſtupid, 
as not with Chearfulneſs to pay his Proportion, and even preſs 
forward to be firſt in his Contributions. For who would chuſe 

rather to periſh, with all his Riches, than give an inconſider- 
able Part, to preſerve himſelf and the Remainder ? 


Ir HEREFORE affirm, theſe Treaſures will certainly appear, 
when any juſt Occaſion ſhall demand them ; not ſooner. For 


theſe 


(12) We have here an Inſtance of that of Triumph of thoſe Riches; which he 
Freedom, which our Orator often allows will immediately repreſent even ridicy- 
himſelf, when uſeful to the Purpoſes of louſly inconſiderable. 
his Oration, He now talks with an Air 
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theſe Reaſons, I would adviſe you, not to enter into any In- 
quiries about them ; for whatever Supplies you could now raiſe, | 
were you determined to raiſe them, would be more abſurd than 
your not raiſing a ſingle Talent. Shall we propoſe an hundredth 
Part of our Land-Valuation ? It will produce ſixty Talents. 
What if we propoſe a Fiftieth ? It will produce double; an hun- 
dred and twenty. What is even this Sum, when compared to 
the twelve hundred Camels, that carry the Treaſures of the Per- 
ſian? But ſhall I allow, that you reſolve to raiſe a Twel.th ? 
Five hundred Talents. Yet neither are you able to ſu pport 
ſuch a Tax, nor, ſuppoſing you determined to eſtabliſh it, 
would it produce a Fund ſufficient to maintain the War. I 
therefore conclude, you ought to purſue far other Meaſures ; 
to ſuffer the preſent Poſſeſſors to keep their Riches, for never 
can they be preſerved more conveniently for the Republic ; and 
whenever any proper Occaſion ſhall arrive to demand them, then 
receive them from their own chearful Contributions, 


Tusk are practicable Meaſures, O Men of . honour- 
able, advantageous, and worthy of being reported to the King ; 
nor inconſiderable the Terrors, with which they may probably 
alarm him. He is extremely conſcious, that by three hun- 
died Gallies, one hundred of which we provided, his Ancel- 
tors abſolutely loſt a thouſand Ships. He ſhall be now inform- 
ed, that we alone have fitted out three hundred Gallies, nor 


Vor. J. | 3 2 ſurely 
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ſurely will he preſume, if he be not furiouſly mad indeed, to 
imagine it a trivial Matter, and without Danger, to make this 
Republic his Enemy. Or if it enter into his Imagination to 


conceive with Inſolence of his Treaſures, he ſhall find, that his 
| Reſources are leſs powerful than yours. True, as they report, 


he carries with him a mighty Weight of Gold; yet, if he diſ- 


ſipate it to all his various Occaſions, he will be ſoon compelled 
to look for new Supplies. Even Fountains and Wells are by 
Nature conſtituted to fail, if we too largely and too frequently 
draw their Waters. Nor ſhall he be uninformed, that the Va- 


| luation of your Lands, will prove a Reſource of fix thouſand 


Talents, and in what Manner we revenge ourſelves on thern, 
who invade thoſe Lands, his Anceſtors at Marathon can beſt 


inſtruct him. However, if we prove victorious our Funds can 
never be exhauſted. 


Bur i what others look upon with Terrour, that poſ- 


ſeſſing ſuch immenſe Treaſures, he may form a numerous Army 
of Mercenaries againſt us, appears not to me a Matter of real 


Apprehenſion. I can eaſily believe, that againſt Ægypt, Oron- 
tes, or any other Barbarians, the Grecians would willingly ſerve 


under him for Pay; not with an Intention of extending his 
Conqueſts, or continuing in his Service, but to receive a pre- 
ſent, eaſy Subfiſtence, and relieve themſelves from imminent, im- 


mediate Penury. But that a Grecian will conſent to invade 


Greece, 


2 


ſhould ſubdue Greece. 


19 
For whither ſhall he turn him- 
ſelf when Greece is conquered? Shall he become a Slave in 
Phrygia? (x3) For to enter into the Service of a Barbarian, is 
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Greece, I never can believe. 


nothing leſs than an Engagement for Empire, Life, Manners, 
Liberty, and whatſoever elſe reſembles them. Who is there- 
fore ſo deplorably wretched, as voluntarily to loſe himſelf, his 
parents, Sepulchres, Country, for the Sake of a precarious 
Stipend? None, I verily believe. 


NEIT EER is it the Perſian's Intereſt, that his Mercenaries 
They, who conquer us, will after- 
wards conquer him ; nor hath he any Inclination, for the Sake 

of enſlaving us, to be himſelf enſlaved. He paſſionatel y wiſhes 


for univerſal Empire ; or, if that is impoſſible, to maintain 


his Tyranny over his preſent Slaves. 1 f, therefore, any one 


(13) The preſent Tranſlation hath here 
ventured to differ from all our Com- 
mentators and Tranſlators. They con- 
ſtrue Of Ted; vo Bapoapor moAtuos, A 
War againſt the Barbarian ;, not conſider- 
ing, that Demoſthenes is repreſenting the 
Condition of theſe Mercenaries, when 


ſuppoſed to have conquered Greece. Will 
they ſubmit to be Slaves in Phrygia, or 


any other Province of Aſia? As a Rea- 
ſon for his Queſtion he aſſerts, That af- 
ter ſuch a War, in which they have en- 


ima- 


gaged, To0g Tov Bepexpor, in the Ser- 
vice of the Barbarian, they muſt totally 


reſign all Views of Empire, or even of 


Liberty. How can they be Slaves in 


Phrygia, yet enter into a War there 
againſt the Barbarian ? The Præpoſition 
Tp0; does not neceſſarily mean adver/us, 
as our Tranſlators underſtand it. po; 
Tov Parc apud regem, with Regard 
to the King. T&% pos nud, res noſtræ. 
ra pd Twypicav Peporre, que ad fa 
lutem pertinent. 
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imagines the Thebans will join with him (140 — the very Men- 
tion of them is abſolutely diſagreeable to you, for in your In- 
dignation againſt them, you are unable to hear with Temper, 
either Truth aſſerted of them, or any Thing honourable of 
their Character. It is however, their Duty, who debate on 
Affairs of Importance, not upon any Pretext, to paſs over in 
Silence whatever Counſel may be conducive to the public Wel- 
fare. I therefore declare my own Opinion, that the Thebans, 
far from joining with the Perſian to invade Greece, would 
purchaſe, were it poſſible, at a conſiderable Price, any Oppor- 
tunity, by which they might redeem their former Errours with 
Regard to the Grecians. Or if you be ſtill abſolutely per- 
ſuaded, that the - hebans are by Nature mM fuch e Spi- 
tit, 


(14) Ei Towuy rig dea. OnCau ene are pole to hear the Name of the 
Yai per txeivs, is e yaremos mpos Thebans; and perhaps it were impoſ- 
nas d rel TOUTWY , literally tran- ſible, that two Nations, ſo different in 


Nated, If any of you believes the Thebans Genius and Manners, ever ſhould enter- 
will join with him, the very mention of tain any Sentiments of Friendſhip, or 
them is offenſive to you. Certainly the Eſteem for each other. Our Orator, 
ſenſe is broken and inconcluſive. If we however, was far ſuperior to vulgar, na- 
ſuppoſe the Orator interrupted by the tional Prejudices. He conſidered, with- 
Clamors or Murmurs of the People, upon Out Partiality, the real Intereſts of his 
his mentioning the Thebans, the Sen- Country, whoſe Welfare ſhould be a 
tence will naturally break after pc" exews, Stateſman's only Paſſion, yet his Regard 
and then the Concluſion regularly fol- for the People of Thebes was numbered 
lows. The next Sentence almoſt ne- by Eſchines among his Crimes. The 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes the Interruption, 27 Errour, which, he ſays, they would if 
cannot hear with Temper, &c. The Hi- Poſſible redeem, was their joining with 
ſtory of both Nations accounts for the Xerxes in his Invaſion of Greece. 
Deteſtation, with which the Athenians © 
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rit, yet you muſt univerſally be convinced, that while they 
 zealouſly ſupport the Perſian, whoever are Enemies to them, , ſhall 
neceſſarily ſupport the Cauſe of Greece; nor can I ever doubt, 
that the Cauſe of Juſtice, and they, who defend it, will prove 
victorious over the Betrayers of their Country and the whole 
Force of the Barbarian. From whence I conclude, we ſhould 
= be neither irtaodenately alarmed, nor inſenſibly indu ced to 
5 | enter unt into the Wes | il 55594 57) 


1 
” þ i 


; N EITHER indeed 0 1 pereeiye, chat the other States of 
Z Greece can be with Reaſon terrified at the Apprehenſion of a 
| : War with the Perſian. . Who among them is ignorant, that 
2 | ” while they conſidered him as a common Enemy, and preſerved 
Y a general Amity towards each other, they were Maſters of 
5 every moſt valuable Bleſſing ; but that afterwards, when they 
eſteemed him:a faithful Ally, and were violently torn to Pieces 
by Diſſentions amongſt themſelves, they ſuffered fuch Calami- 
ties, as he, who ſhould imprecate divine Vengeance upon them, 
were unable to invent? Whom Fortune therefore, and ſupreme 
Providence, have clearly repreſented as an unprofitable Friend, 
and an advantageous n al we behold that Man WR. 


Terrour ? No. JJC ny ot, 


3 us not, however, commit any open Act of Hoſtility / 


en him, whether i in Regard to our own Intereſts ; ; the Diſ- 
20 orders 


1 
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orders we may raife among the general States of Greece, or 
the Diffidence they may entertain of our Intentions. Vet could 
we unanimouſly ruſh upon him, deſtitute of all Alliances, with 
the univerſal Force of Greece, I ſhould not eſteem it an Act 
of Injuſtice. But fince the Deſign i is impracticable, let us not 
give him a Pretext for demanding Juſtice for any other States, or 
offering them his Friendſhip. and Protection. While you con- 
tinue obſervant of the Peace, he will immediately become fuſ- 
pected, ſhould he make any Attempt to invade us; but if you 
begin Hoſtilities, he may with Reaſon appear to ſolicite the 
Friendſhip of others to protect him from your Injuſtice, 


Do not therefore convince him how unhappy the preſent 
Situation of Greece, by calling to your Aſſiſtance whom 
you cannot perſuade to act; or by entering into a War, which 
you are unable to ſupport. Continue the Peace; be confident 
and prepared. Then determine, that it ſhall be reported to 
the King, not, by Jupiter, that Greece and the Athenians are 
fluQuating in their Councils; are alarmed with Fear, or diſ- 
turbed with civil Diſſentions. Far otherwiſe ; that were it not 
equally diſhonourable to the Grecians to break their Faith, and 
violate their Oaths, as to him it is Matter of Glory, you had 
long ſince marched againſt him; that you do not even now 
execute this Deſign in pure Regard to yourſelves, and to your 
own Integrity; that you implore all the Gods to inſpire him 
I with 
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with the ſame Spirit of Folly, as formerly poſſeſſed his Anceſ- 
tors, and that if he enter into the Proof of theſe Reports, he 
ſhall find you Hive not conſulted FF own Intereſts, your. 
Own Ap 


"wu T, in > Truth,. our ar Republic became BEE and Power- 
ful, by our Wars with his Anceſtors, he is clearly conſcious; 
and that by the Peace ſhe before maintained, ſhe never was ſo 
far ſuperior to the other Cities of Greece, as ſhe is at preſent. Be- 
ſides, he well perceives the Grecians want ſome common Me- 
diator, or willing or unwilling, to reconcile their mutual Diſ- 
ſentions, and ſuch, he is not inſenſible, that he himſelf will 
certainly prove, by any Declaration of War. From hence, 
whatever ſhall be reported concerning us, will be with Eaſe 


: acknowled ged by him, and believed. 


4 


Bur not to be extremely tedious, and talk too long, I ſhall 
repeat the general Heads of the Meaſures I have propoſed, and 
then deſcend from the T ribunal. I therefore, with utmoſt 
Earneſtneſs, adviſe you to raiſe a ſufficient Force againſt what- 
ever preſent and apparent Enemies; to employ that Force in 
avenging yourſelves on the King, and upon all others, who 
ſhall attempt to treat you with Injuſtice : Never, either i in Word 
or Deed, to commit the firſt Hoſtilities; and to fix your At- 
tention upon torming your Conduct in ſuch a Manner as may 
be worthy of the Glory of your Anceſtors, not upon the 

I ppeeches 
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Speeches | pronounced on this Tribunal. If you purſue this 
Scheme, you ſhall aſſuredly act with much Advantage to your- 


ſelves) and even to them, who would perſuade you to very 


different Meaſures ; nor ſhall you hereafter have any Cauſe of 
Indignation againſt them, if you do not now commit ſome 
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HE Lacedzmonians, reduced to the utmoſt Diſtreſs by the Loſs 
of the Battle of Leuctra, ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens to ſolicit 
Succours againſt the Thebans. The Athenians, always generous and 
humane, ſupported them vigourouſly both by Sea and Land. Thus 


aſſiſted they recover, in ſome Degree, their ancient Strength and Spirit. 


They defeat the Arcadians; enter the Territories of Megalopolis, which 
was built as a Barrier againſt their Incurſions, and prepare to beſiege 


it. The Megalopolitans inſtantly ſend an Embaſſy to Athens to im- 


= its Protection. Demoſthenes ſupports them with his uſual Vi- 
our The-Caude- was diffteult and delicate; to perſuade | the Atheni= 


ans to o alli the People of A their ancient Enemies, againſt the 
Lacedzmonians, their late Allies. 


Wer know not the Succeſs of his Oration, but as Diodorus, who 
names all the other States, that ſent any Aſſiſtance to the Megalopo- 


litans, does not mention the Athenians, we may believe it did not 


ſugeeed. It was. ſpoken. in the fourth of the hundred and ſixth Olym: 
Piad, when our Orator was in his eight and twenticth Year, 
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In Favous of the MEGALOPOLITANS. 


B* 1H Pardon in my jade O Men of Athens, ap- 
Pear to wander extremely from their proper Characters; 


they, who patronize the Arcadians, and they, who ſupport 


the Lacedæmonians. For as if they came Ambaſſadors from 


theſe Nations, not like Citizens of this Republic, to which 


they were ſent, they mutually calumniate and accuſe each 
other. This indeed is. the. Behaviour of Ambaſſadors ; but 
to ſpeak upon Affairs of Importance, with a Regard only to 


the public Good, and without the Violence of Faction to 


Propoſe the moſt 9 n is che he peculiar Character 


The Arcadians and Argives, after the 


Battle of Leuctra, entered the Territo- 
Ties of the Lacedæmonians, which, dur- 


ing five hundred Years, had never ſeen 


an Enemy, and ever. threatened to be- 
ſiege Sparta. After being victorious in 
ſeveral leſs i important Engagements, they 
were totally routed, and loſt ten thou- 


{ſand Men. Animated by their Victory, 


the Lacedemonians march into Arcadia, 


lay waſte the Country, and propoſe to 
beſiege Megalopolis. The Megalopo- 


litans ſend Ambaſſadors to Thebes and 
Athens, to ſolicit Succours. It was the 
political Intereſt of the Athenians to hold 


of 


the Balance of Power between Lacedæ- 


mon and Thebes ; to weaken the preſent 
Strength .of the latter, and to prever:t 
the firſt from recovering that formidable 
Sovereignty ſhe had once held over the 
States of Greece. The Thebans had 
ruined Orchomenum, Theſpiæ, and Pla- 


tæa. Theſe Cities, if reſtored, would 


be a ſtrong Barrier againſt the Thebans; 


and the Arcadians in general, particu - 
larly the Megalopolitans, if vigorouſly 


ſupported by the Republic, would ſut- 
ficiently check the growing Power of the 
Lacedæmonians. 
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of whoever would be thought to conſult the general Welfare 
of their Country. Yet I really think, that in both Parties, 


were they not perſonally known to be Athenians ; did they 


not ſpeak the Attic Language, * would ſeem Arcadians, 
many of chem Lacedæmonians. 


IwòEII perceive, how difficult it is to propoſe to you that 
beſt Advice your Affairs demand; for while your Orators and 


you are both equally deceived; while you are divided into 


Opinions, in perfect Oppoſition to each other, if any one at- 
tempted to adviſe in a Medium between thoſe Opinions, you 


yourſelves would not endure being jaſtructed, and the Per- 


ſon, who had offered his Advice, would certainly gratify nei- 
ther Party, but be calumniated by both. Yet I ſhall rather 
chooſe to appear, if I muſt ſubmit to ſuch a Choice, a very 
trifling Impertinent, than reſtrain myſelf from declaring what 
I conceive is of utmoſt Utility to the Commonwealth, or- aban- 
don you to be abuſed by certain of your Adviſers. Of other 
Particulars therefore, if it be agreeable to you, I ſhall ſpeak 


| hereafter ; but I ſhall begin with thoſe univerſally acknowledg- 


ed of immediate Importance, and in which, I apprehend, it 
is 5 your exceeding Intereſt to be well informed, 


No Man will deny, it is of utmoſt Importance to 1 
public, that both the Lacedæmonians and Thebans ſhould equal- 
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ly be weak and enfeebled. Indeed your Affairs are at preſent 
in ſuch a critical Situation (if any Conjecture may be formed 
upon the Remarks frequently repeated among you in Converſa- 
tion) that the Thebans will be reduced to a proper Degree of 

Weakneſs, if Orchomenus, Theſpiz, and Platæa, be reſtored 
to their former populous Condition ; but that the Lacedzmo- 
nians, if they ſubdue Arcadia, and make themſelves Maſters of 
| Megalopolis, may again become dangerouſly powerful. We ſhould 

therefore be wiſely cautious, not to ſuffer the Thebans to grow 
formidable and great, before the Lacedzmonians are ſufficiently 
reduced; nor to permit the Lacedæmonians inſenſibly fo far to 
recover their former Greatneſs, as that the Commonwealth may 
be threatened with greater Danger by their Strength, than ſhe 
can poſſibly receive Advantage from the Weakneſs of the The- 
bans. Not that, however, I would aflirm, we ſhould rather 
chooſe, if ſuch an Exchange were poſſible, to have the Lacedz- 
monians our Enemies than the Thebans. Not this the Pur- 
poſe, for which I contend ; but that neither of them ball be 


capable of i injuring or inſulting the Republic. Thus alone ſhall 
we be ſecure from all future Apprehenſions. 


Bur although, by Jupiter, we muſt acknowledge the Truth 
of theſe Aſſertions, yet diſagreeable indeed will be the Neceſli- 
ty, ſhould we now take as Allies, that very People againſt 
whom we fought at Mantinea ; ſhould we now aſſiſt that Peo- 


ple 
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ple againſt the Lacedæmonians, with whom we then ſupported 
one common Danger. I confeſs, how reaſonable the Reflexi- 
on; yet it were likewiſe to be wiſhed, that other States would 
reſolve to act upon the ſame Principles of Equity; for if all 
Parties are willing to preſerve the general Peace, we ſhall not 
ſend Succours to the Megalopolitans ; it will not be neceſſary. 
We ſhall not in any Manner oppoſe who were once our Fellow- 
Soldiers in the Day of Battle. | 


Bur the Lacedemonians, as they aſſure us, are already our 
faithful Allies, and the Arcadians tell us, they will now accede 
to our Alliance. What have we therefore elſe to defire? But 
if the Lacedzmonians, in manifeſt Violation of Juſtice, ſhould 
hold it their Intereſt to declare War againſt the Megolopolitans, 
what Conduct ſhall we then purſue Were it the ſole Queſtion 
of our Debates, whether we ou ght to abandon Megalopolis (a 
Meaſure certainly moſt unjuſt) I chearfully conſent, nor by 


any Means oppoſe our once Confederates i in the Dangers of the 


Theban War. (1) But when you are abſolutely convinced, that 


(1) The Tranſlation of a ſew Lines 
from Diodorus will give the neceſſary hiſ- 


Torical Lights to this Paſſage, The People 


of Athens, always generous and hu- 
mane, were not alarmed by the Power 
of the Thebans, but unanimouſly de- 


creed to ſuccour the Lacedæmonians, 


eck with utmoſt * againſt the 


if 
who were in the extremeſt Danger of 
being enſlaved. Having in one Day le- 
vied twelve thouſand Men, they ſent 
them under the Command of Iphicrates 
to their Aſſiſtance, and that General ſee- 
ing the Alacrity of his Soldiers, march- 


Ene- 
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if the Lacedzmonians reduce Megalopolis, they will aſſuredly 
make an Attempt upon Meſſene; tell me, whoever is now 
moſt violent againſt the Megalopolitan s, What Meaſures he will 
then adviſe us to purſue? But no Man will then offer his Ad- 
vice. However, you are all perfectly convinced, whether our 


preſent Factions adviſe, or diſſuade us from ſuch a Reſolution, 
that Succours muſt neceſſarily be then ſent to the Meſſenians, 


both in Regard to our Treaties with them, which we have ra- 
tified with our Oaths, and to the Intereſt of our Republic, 
which requires the Preſervation of their City. Conſider there- 
fore with yourſelves, whether it will be more honourable, more 
agreeable to the general Sentiments of good Senſe, to oppoſe 
the Violence and Injuſtice of the. Lacedzmonians i in their At- 
tempts upon Megalopolis, or Meſſene. At preſent, you will 
appear generouſly determined to ſuccour the Arcadians, and 
anxious to preſerve that Peace inviolable, for which you once 


en- 


Enemy. Dioporvs, Lib. x5. Such 
were the Politics of Athens, to relieve 
the oppreſſed ; oppoſe all Attempts of 
Sovereignty, and aſſert the general Li- 
berties of Greece. In Proof of this Aſ- 
ſertion, we ſee her entering into an Al- 
liance with the Thebans, in the third 


of the hundredth Olympiad, and nine 


Years afterwards veclaring War againſt 
them in Favour of the Lacedzmonians, 
In the third of the hundred and third 


Olympiad, ſhe concluded a Peace with 


the 1A 3 in . Vears en- 
gaged againſt them and the Thebans in. 
the Battle of Mantinea. In the, Pho-. 
cæan War ſhe joined her Forces with 
thoſe of Phocis and Lacedæmon, yet. 
here we ſee the Megalopolitans ſoliciting. 
Succours againſt the Lacedemonians. 
Such was the Syſtem of Politics by which 
Athens maintained her own Independ- 
ance, and purſued, what ,our Author 
calls the conſtant Principle of her Con- 
ſtitution, that of relieving the oppreſſed. 
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endangered your Perſons; for which you fought. But in aſ- 
ſiſting the Meſſenians, at ſuch a Conjuncture, you will to all 


Mankind appear to wiſh the Preſervation of Meſſene, not more 


from Motives of Juſtice, than from your own Apprehenſions 


of the Lacedæmonians. We ought indeed always to think, 


and always to act upon Principles of Equity, yet at the ſame 


Time obſerve with Attention, that theſe Principles are condu- 


cive to the public Intereſt. (2) 


(2) To ſhew the Force of our Ora- 
tor's reaſoning in a ſtronger Light, it 
may be neceſſary to give the. Reader a 
ſhort Hiſtory of the Meſſenians, their 
Intereſts, Politics, and Situation, with 

Regard to Greece. Animated by the 
Love of Liberty and of their Country, they 

had fupported a long War with various 

Succeſs, although, with very unequal 
Strength, againſt the Lacedzmonians. 
They were at laſt totally ſubdued, and 
either ſold to Slavery, or diſperſed 
through the Cities of Greece, by whom 
they were treated with the Regard due to 
their Virtue. After the Battle of Leuc- 
tra, Epaminondis, not in Compaſſion 


only to their Misfortunes, but at once 


to mortify and diſtreſs the Lacedzmo- 
nia: is, reſtored them to their Country. 
Thus after their Diſperſion and Slavery 
for three hundred Years, during which 
Time they had preferved their Manners, 
Cuſtoms, and Language, they returned 


1ene. 


Ir 


with the ſame Hatred to Sparta, the 


ſame Love of Country, and the ſame 


Paſſion for Liberty. Apprehenſive of 


the Theban Power, the Lacedæmonians 


were compelled to ſuffer their Reſtora- 


tion, which however they conſidered as 
a perpetual Affront and Ignominy. At 


the general Peace therefore concluded 


after the Battle of Mantinea, they alone 
refuſed to include the Meſſenians in the 
common Treaty, and when the Thebans 
were engaged in the Phocæan War, they 
formed an Expedition againſt Meſſene, 
who immediately ſent her Ambaſſadors 
to Athens to ſolicit her Aſſiſtance. The 
Athenians returned this Anſwer, that 


they would neither commit Hoſtilities 


againſt the Lacedæmonians, nor ſuffer 
them to invade the Meſſenians. 

In this little Hiſtory we ſee the poli- 
tical Intereſts of Athens, the Ambition 
of Sparta, and the Importance of Mef- 
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+6] 1s generally ſaid by the Perſons, who oppoſe our ſending Suc- 
cours to the Megalopolitans, that we ought certainly to-attempt 
the Recovery of Oropus; but that if we now make a N. ation 
our Enemy, who might aſſiſt us in ſuch an Attempt, we never 
muſt expect their Alliance hereafter. That every Expedient 
ſhould be exerted for the Recovery of Oropus, I heartily de- 
clare ; j but that the Lacedæmonians will now become our Ene- 


mies, if we conclude an Alliance with the Arcadians, who 
make us an Offer of their Friendſhip, our Orators alone, who 
_ perſuaded us to aſſiſt them, when their Republic was in ex- 


tremeſt Danger, I real ly think, ought never to aſſert. (3) For 
| they, who argue in this Manner, are the very Perſons, by whoſe 

Counſels you rejected the whole People of Peloponneſus, when 
their 


(3) The Senſe of this Pafſage appears 
to Luccheſini a little obſcure. 
therefore well deſerve to be explained. 
They, who adviſed the Athenians to be 
reconciled to the Lacedæmonians, and 
to ſupport them againſt Thebes, why 
ſhall they alone be now forbidden to per- 
| ſuade them not to aſſiſt the Arcadians ? 
To abandon this People would rather 
ſeem to confirm their Reconciliation with 
the Lacedzmonians. 
plain and direct. They muſt act in Con- 
tradition to thoſe Principles, upon which 
they adviſed the Athenians to ſuccour 
the Lacedzmonians ; for it is now equally 
their Intereſt to hinder the Lacedæmo- 

nians from conquering Arcadia, as it was 


It muſt 


| the Power of the Thebans. 
The Anſwer is 


then to preſerve Sparta from being ruined 
by the Thebans. Their true political 
Intereſt ſhould for ever prevent either of 
theſe States from becoming too power⸗ 
mob”: n 
Thus it was the Intereſt of the Lace 
dæmonians to aſſiſt the Athenians in re- 
covering Oropus, becauſe it was their 
Intereſt to weaken, as much as poſſible, 
What In- 
fluence Gratitude may be ſuppoſed to 
have upon the Conduct of States and 
Princes, the Tranſlator will not preſume 
to determine. It is at leaſt a Subject for 
Oratory, and as ſuch our Orator hath 
uſed it. 
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their Ambaſſadors came hither, and propoſed, in Conjunction 
with you, and under your Conduct, to invade Lacedzmon. 
After this Propoſal, as the alone Expedient left them, they ap- 

plied themſelves to the Thebans. Theſe are the very Perſons, 

who perſuaded you, for the Preſervation of the Lacedzmonians,. 
to contribute your T reaſures, and expoſe your Lives to the 
Diangers of War. Yet, certainly, you would not have deter- 
mined with ſo much Ardour to preſerve them, had they before 
informed you, that, if you did not ſuffer them to a& accord- 
ing to their good Pleaſure ; to commit every Violence, and 
every Injuſtice, they never would acknowledge any SO 


to 2 og for their Preſervation : 


| Howeven, were. it exceedingly contrary to the Deſigns of. 
the Lacedzmonians, that you ſhould receive the Arcadians into- 


your Alliance, yet, I think it might become their Character 
rather to ſhew their Gratitude for your having preſerved them 
in the extremeſt Peril of their Commonwealth, than to reſent 


your oppoſing their preſent Wrongs and Outrage. But in what 
Manner they can refuſe to aſſiſt us in recovering Oropus, with- 


out appearing of all Mankind moſt a by the Gods, I 


cannot conceive. 


I woxpEx likewiſe at them, who aſſert, that if we ſhould 
enter into an Alliance with the Arcadians, and act, as I pro- 


poſe, in Conſequence of that Alliance, the very Conſtitution 
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of our Republic muſt be greatly altered, nor ever have any 
firm Principles hereafter in her Adminiſtration, The very con- 
trary appears to my Judgement, O Men of Athens, moſt ap- 
parent. Wherefore ? Becauſe, I believe no Mortal will deny, 
that this Republic lately preſerved the Lacedzmonians ; ; the 
Thebans formerly, and laſtly the Eubœans from abſolute Ruin, 
yet afterwards entered into an Alliance with each of them „be- 
ing ever determined to act upon one, and the ſame unvaried 
Principle. What Principle? That of preſerving the oppreſſed. 
If ſuch, therefore, in very Fact the State of T hings, ſurely 
we ſhall not appear inconſtant and various, but rather they, who 
refuſe to continue within the Bounds of Equity and Moderati- 
on. It ſhall indeed be clearly manifeſt, that the general Diſ- 
orders and Alterations in Greece, ariſe from thoſe, who are per- 
petually ambitious of extending their Dominions, not that our 
W ever varies in her Conduct. 


Bur I confeſs, to me the Lacedzmonians appear to act with 
an extremely ſubtle and malignant Spirit, They declare, the 
Elæans ought to recover Part of Triphylia ; the Phliaſians 
Tricaranum; certain exiled Arcadians their Country, and we 
Oropus. Not, from a Senſe of Equity, to take Pleaſure in be- 

Holding us in Poſſeſſion of our rightful Claims; far otherwiſe, 
_ unleſs they are lately become exceedingly humane and equit- 


able; but they would ſeem cheartully to have given their Aſſiſt- 
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ance to recover for others their different Claims, that afterwards, 
when they themſelves ſhall invade Meſſene, we may unani- 
mouſly engage with them in the Expedition, and fuccour them 
with Vigour, or acknowledge our own Ingratitude in not re- 
paying the Obligation of that Aſſiſtance, which each of us re- 
ceived in aſſerting our different Rights. But I am convinced, 
that Athens, without abandoning any one Arcadian to the La- 
cedzmonians, will be able to recover Oropus; and even, by 
their Aſſiſtance to recover it, if they are willing to act upon 
5 Principles of Equity, as well as in Conjunction with ſome other 
states of Greece, who are not of Opinion, that the Thebans 


ought to poſſeſs the Dominions of others. (4) Yet were it 
evident, that unleſs we ſuffered the Lacedzmonians to lay waſte 


Peloponneſus, we could not be able to recover Oropus, I truly 


think, it were more eligible, if I may be permitted to ſpeak 


my Sentiments, to cede the Poſſeſſion of it to the Thebans 
for ever, than abandon Meſſene and Peloponneſus to the 


Lacedzmonians ; for this, in my Judgement, is not the only 
* you may with Reaſon entertain of that Peo- 


ple. 


(4) The Phocæans, Theſſalians, Corin- The Manner of Expreſſion here is re- 


thians, might be with Reafon apprehenſive, 
that Thebes might grow too powerful, and 
even dangerous to their Liberties. They 
were therefore engaged in Intereſt to. with 
that Oropus, a conſiderable City upon the 
Confines of Attica and Bæotia, might be 


reſtored to Athens, and ſerve to controul 


any Attempts of the Thebans. 


markable, Twy @AAwv Toy &% 010ptevuy, 
who are not of Opinion, while he means, 


0h are determined not to ſuffer the The- 


bans to poſſeſs the Dominions of Athens. 
Negatives, in general, have a ſecret anc 


inſinuating Power, far ſtronger than open 
and direct Affirmatives. 
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ple.---(5) But I ſhall not mention what then came into my 


Thoughts; yet, in many — 1 am perſuaded, there i 1 


much Danger near us. 


Yer whatever Injuries our Orators affert were committed 
againſt us by the Megalopolitans, during their Engagements 
with the Thebans, it were. abſurd to urge them at preſent as 


Matter of Accuſation, or even to remember them with Re- 
_ fentment, when they voluntarily offer us their Alliance, and 


with a Reſolution of giving us immediate Proofs of their 
Friendſhip, in Recompence for their paſt Injuſtice : Abſurd to 
ſearch with Earneſineſs for every poſſible Means, that they ne- 

ver may become our Friends, and not to know, that in Pro- 
portion, as they ſhewed themſelves more warmly zealous againſt 


us, during their Alliance with the Thebans, fo do thoſe Per- 


ſons more juſtly deſerve your Indignation, who deprived the 
Republic of ſuch Allies; eſpecially, as they implored your 
Protection, before they made any Application to the Thebans. 
It is, however, the Advice of Men, not eminent in Wiſdom, 


= abſo- 


þ 5 8 Break here bob not appear himſelf to mention the Dangers he con- 
in the Manuſcripts, or Editions, nor ceived might ariſe from their increaſing 


| have any of our Commentators marked Power. But he more forceably conveys, 
it. There is however an apparent Diſ- in this Manner, the Terrours he would 


order in the Sentence. Our Orator was impreſs upon his Audience, than if he 
going to declare his Apprehenſions of the had openly expreſſed them even with his 
Lacedæmonians. He ſtops, and forbids own Eloquence. 
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(6) abſolutely to confirm an Alliance between the Arcadians 
and the Thebans. 


As far as 1 am able, after examining with my beſt Atten- 
tion, to form any Conjecture upon our preſent Circumſtances, 
I really think, and I believe many of you will agree with me 
in Opinion, that if the Lacedzmonians make themſelves Maſ- 
ters of Megalopolis, Meſſene will be in imminent Danger; but 
| ſhould they reduce that City to their Obedience, I then abſolutely 
pronounce, we muſt enter into an immediate Alliance with the 
Thebans. It were therefore much more honou rable, and more 
advantageous, immediately to receive theſe Allies of the Thebans 

into your Protection, nor any longer to endure the Ambition 
of the Lacedæmonians, than to refuſe, whether through Fear 

or Indolence, to act for their Preſervation; or rather totally to 
abandon them; yet, hereafter be compelled to engage in the 
Defence of the ; hebans themſelves, and even to ſtand in Ter- 
rour for our proper Safety. For I do not imagine it wholly with- 
out Apprehenſion to the Republic, that the Lacedæmonians 
may reduce Megalopolis „and reſume their former Greatneſs, 
' while I behold them even now taking up Arms, not to defend 
themſelves from any approaching Danger, but to recover their 
once formidable nr What Projects they formed in 


their 


(6) 2 % j A Kind of or, inferior Abilities. Wolfius would 
proverbial Expreſſion ; Men of ſecond, have us read BFexupay amentium. 
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their Ambition, while they held that Sovereignty, thoſe you 
better know perhaps than I do, and may therefore remember 


them with greater and 9288 — (7); 


Yer I would gladly aſk our Oui; ſome of whom profeſs: 
to hate the Thebans, and ſome the Lacedzmonians, whether: 
they really hate, whom they profeſs to hate, for your Sake, 
and for your Intereſt, or whether they mutually hate the The- 
bans to gratify the Lacedzmonians, and the Lacedzmonians to 
gratify the Thebans. (8). If theſe the Motives of their Advice, 
by neither of them, as if they were actuated by their Paſſions 


even to Madneſs, ſhould you. ſuffer yourſelves. to be perſuaded. 


(7) Our Orator again, and in the ſame 


covert Manner, expreſſes his Apprehen- 
{ions of the growing Power of the La- 


cedæmonians. He ſtrongly alarms his 


Audience with the Calamities they may 


juſtly expect from the future Sovereignty 


of that People, by recollecting their paſt 
Infolence and Tyranny. They had com- 
pelled the Athenians to. deſtroy the Py- 


ræum; to raze the Walls, which joined 


that Harbour to. the City, and to fol- 


low, either by Land or Sea, the Stand- 
ards of Lacedemon. They changed: 


their Form of Government, and im- 


| poſed thirty Tyrants upon them. 
Our Orator was not then born, but 


many of his Audience muſt have re- 


membered theſe Inſtances of the Pride, 


and Ambition, and Tyranny of the La- 


Ik 


cedæmonians, only one and fifty Years 
before this Oration was ſpoken. 

(8) H dg av TUgownv Tay Afyou- 
ry xd Tg OD αναðͤ- pITELY OxTxovTON,, 
Kat Toy % Aaxelouporits, moTepes q 
del rep frurBow, Ag On pricuow, Und 
uur, &c, Theſe Expreſſions are not, 
as Wolfius conſtrues them, to be under- 
ſtood conjunctively, but disjunctively, as 
xd rep muſt: ſignify alterutri. This 
appears from the Repetition of pos wv 
and from. the Context, Our. Orators: 
boaſted their Hatred of the People againſt: 


whom they ſpoke; and Demoſthenes art-- 


fully remarks this boaſting, to engage 
them to acknowledge from what: Cauſes, . 
of Bribery and Corruption, their Hatred 
could proceed. LocchESANI. 
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If they conſult your Intereſt alone, wherefore thus exceſſively, 
thus unſeaſonably does each of them extol his favourite Nation? 
For it is poſſible, aſſuredly very poſſible, to humble the The- 
bans, without ſuffering the Lacedæmonians to recover their too 


formidable Power. It is indeed perfeatly caſy, as I ſhall endea- 


vour to convince 9 


Tus 1 ruth we univerſally acknowledge, that all Mankind, 
however contrary to their Inclinations, are to a certain Degree 
aſhamed of not acting upon the common Principles of Equity, 
and will openly oppoſe the Violators of Juſtice ; eſpecially when 
ſome particular Perſons are injured. But we ſhall find it, in all 
Inſtances, moſt pernicious ; indeed the very Beginning of all 
Calamities, that Men refuſe to act with Rectitude upon ſimpler 
Principles. However, that even this blameable Senſe of Same 
may be no Impediment ; that they may be aſhamed to oppoſe 
us in reducing the Power of the Thebans, let us make public 
1 Declaration, in Proof of the Juſtice and Integrity of our In- 
tentions, that Theſpiæ, Platææ and Orchomenu ſhall be reſtored 
to their once flouriſhing Condition. Let us ourſelves engage 
in their Defence, and invite others to their Aſſiſtance; for it is 
honourable and equitable, not to ſuffer theſe ancient Cities to 
continue in Ruins. Let us neither abandon Megalopolis and 
Meſſene to the Ambition of the Lacedæmonians, nor, under 
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an Apprehenſion of their oppoſing t the Reſtoration of the Pla- 


. 7 


0 tzans, and Theſpians, indolently fi ſuffer thoſe 1 now populous and 
fou rihing. Cities to be totally e. 


1 | - "+ . * * + 
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W. E RE theſe Reſolutions publicly known, nx not any one state it in 


en will refuſe their Conſent, that the Thebans ſhall at length 


reſign the Dominion of Oropus, which rightfully belongs to 


Athens ; or ſhould it prove otherwiſe; ſhould the* Thebans 
oppoſe . us in the Reſtoration of Theſpi piæ and Platza (as we 


muſt. reaſonably expect, ſince they may well imagine it will 


bring inevitable Ruin upon their Republic) it is confeſſed that 
all our Meaſures will be fruſtrated ; but what indeed will be 


the Event, it we perpetually ſuffer Cities really flouriſhing to 


be deſtroyed, and demand the Refloration of others, when laid 
in Ruins ? | 


Bur they, who ſeem to ſpeak with greateſt arid” of 


Reaſon, aſſert, that the Arcadians muſt certainly throw down 


the Columns upon which their "Treaties with the Thebans are 
inſcribed, if they purpoſe to be firmly our Allies. Yet the 
Arcadians themſelves affirm, not Columns, but Intereſts of 


State, conſtitute Friendſhip ; and that they, who relieve and 


aſſiſt them i in their Diſtreſles, they alone ſhould be conſidered 
by them as Allies, 
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For my own Part, however, if the Arcadians be ſincere in 


their Profeſſions, I declare my Opinion, that they ſhall be re- 


quired to throw down thoſe Columns, and the Lacedzmonians to 
preſerve the general Peace, If either of them refuſe, let us 
inſtantly unite with the Party, that complies. For when Peace 


is concluded, if the Megalopolitans continue their Alliance with 


the Thebans, they will be manifeſtly diſcovered by all Greece, 
to have preferred the Power and Splendor of their Allies, to 
the Cauſe of Juſtice ; (9) or, when the Megalopolitans have 


with Integrity entered into an Alliance with us, if the Lace- 


dzmonians violate the Peace, they ſhall appear to all Mankind 
to have engaged, with ſo much Solicitude, not that Theſpiz 


ſhould be reſtored, but that while the Thebans were engaged 
in this War, they might reduce Peloponneſus to their Obe- 


dience. 


Bur I really wonder, that ſome certain Perſons among us 
are greatly apprehenſive, leſt the Arcadians may declare War 
againſt the Lacedæmonians, yet, ſhould the Lacedzmonians lay 
waſte Arcadia, they would eſteem it nothing alarming ; eſpe- 
cially ſince Time itſelf hath convinced us by Experience, that 

| the 


(9) Tia A 75% OnCuiwy, s Tice, not preferred it to the Cauſe of 
70 Jiao dp Tranſlated by Juſtice. II\zoveZiz therefore muſt be 


Wolfius, Avaritiam & emolumenta The- rendered, not Avarice, but Riches, Pow- 


banorum, non æquitatem eos fequi. er and Succeſs; or as Luccheſini tran- 


Surely they muſt have deteſted this Ava- lates it, conditio præſtantior. 


DE MOSTHEN ES. 43 
the Thebans always employed the Arcadians againſt the Lace- 
dzmonians, but the Lacedzmonians, whenever they gained 
them to their Party, engaged them againſt this Republic. 
therefore think it ought to be conſidered with Attention, that 
by your not receiving the Megalopolitans into your Protection, if 
they ſhould be totally deſtroyed, and their Country laid in Ruins, 
the Lacedzmonians may become dangerouſly formidable; or 
on the contrary, ſhould they be able to preſerve themſelves and 
their Dominions, as Accidents, beyond all Hope, will ſometimes 
happen, they will juſtly become firmer Allies to the Thebans. 


But if you receive them into your Friendſhip, they will be in- 
| debted to you alone for their Preſervation. 


Bor transferring from them to ourſelves the Conſideration 
of the Event, and the Computation of all future Dangers, let 
us fix our Attention upon the Thebans and Lacedæmonians. If 
the Thebans be conquered, as for our Intereſt they ought, yet 
the Lacedzmonians cannot become too formidable, while they 
have an Enemy, the Arcadian, nearly . bordering upon their 
Frontiers; or ſhould the Thebans recover the Health and Firm- | 
neſs of their State; ſhould they be happily preſerved ; ſhould 
they not totally fall, they will, however, be leſs able to injure 
us, while the Arcadians are our Allies, and thoſe Allies indebt- 

ed to us for their Preſervation. 
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Urow all Accounts, therefore, it is your Intereſt not to aban- 

don the Arcadians ; or, if they ſhould, perhaps, eſcape the 
preſent Danger, let them not feem to be preſerved by their own 
proper Strength, nor by any other Allies, but you alone. For 
myſelf, O Men of Athens, by the Gods, neither in my per- 

fonal Affection, or Hatred to either Party, have I ſpoken, but 

what I truly judged moſt conducive to the Intereſts of the Re- 
public. Let me then adviſe, let me perſuade you, never to 
abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any other weaker State 

to the rapacious Ambition of the more powerful. 
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HE Rapidity of his Conqueſts, the numerous Forces he command- 
ed, and his own enterprifing Spirit, had long ſince made Philip 
of Macedon an Object of much Apprehenſion to the Athenians. He 
had lately taken ſeveral Thracian Cities; Confederates and Allies of 
Athens. The Year before this Oration, he had totally routed the Pho- 
cæans, and this preſent Vear had attempted to march into Phoci, through 
the Paſs of Thermopylæ. The Athenians oppoſed him, and with Suc- 
ceſs. They now deliberate upon their Conduct towards him. De- 
moſthenes adviſes an immediate Declaration of War. Shews the Neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a Meaſure, both from Motives of Intereſt and Glory. Lays 
down a Plan for their military Operations. Paints the Dangers of the 
RNepublic in the ſtrongeſt Colours. Flatters and reproaches. Terrifies 
and encourages; for while he repreſents Philip as truly formidable, he 
repreſents him indebted for the Power, which made him thus formida- 
ble, only to the Indolence and Inactivity of the Athenians. 


Our Author pronounced this Oration in the firſt year of the hun- 
dred and ſeventh Olympiad, when he was nine and twenty Vears of Age. 


— 


ene 


O RAT ION II. 


FIRST P H 


ILIPP IC. 


I F any new Affair, O Men of Athens, were appointed for 
your Debates, (1) reſtraining my Impatience, (a) until the 
greateſt Part of thoſe, who are authoriſed by Cuſtom, (3) had 


Ovun Orator now appears upon the Scene 


in a Character well worthy of his own 


great Abilities; indeed, of all the Powers 
of Eloquence. 
ſonal Oppoſition to, perhaps, the greateſt 
Prince, that ever ſat upon a Throne, yet 
neither awed by his Power, impoſed up- 
on by his Artifices, or corrupted by his 
Gold. Animated by the Love of Li- 
berty, that nobleſt of all human Paſſions, 
he ſtands forth the Guardian and De- 
fender of his Country. An equal Ter- 
rour to the Tyrant, who would enſlave 
her; as to the Traitors, who would be- 
tray. atever Sentiments, that Paſ- 


ſion can inſpire; whatever Arguments, 


good Senſe can dictate; whatever Ideas 


of higheſt Sublimity, his own great Ge- 


nius could conceive, the Reader will find 
in the following Orations, Philippics and 
Olynthiacs. After ſuch a Character of 


them, what modeſt Excuſe can be made 


&- 


We behold him in per- 


laid 


for the Wee ? He profeſſes, and 
ſurely without Suſpicion of Affectation, 
his Apprehenſion of ſinking under the 
Attempt. Yet while he feels the In- 


fluence of the ſame Paſſions, that ani- 
mate the Original, he will not wholly 


deſpair of the Tranſlation. 


(1) He uribero. All extraordinary Aſ- 
ewblies were convoked by their proper 
Magiſtrates. A Programma was pub- 


liſhed, appointing the Day and Hour of 
Meeting, and informing the People of the 


Subject to be propoſed for their Debates. 
(2) ET:oxov is thus underſtood by 
the Scholiaſt, who ſays it is a metapho- 
rical Expreſſion taken from Horſes, im- 
patient for the Courſe and with Difficulty 
reſtrained. | 
(3) By a Law, which Solon had en- 
acted, the Crier opened the Aſſembly with 
a Kind of Proclamation, WiLL any C1- 


TIZEN, ABOVE FIFTY _Lzans or AGE, 
Ab- 


x 
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laid beſore you their Opinions, I had continued filent, if the 
M ares they propoſed had pleaſed me; if otherwiſe, I would 
then have Endeavonted to ſpeak my own Sentiments. But ſince 
the ſame Conjunctures, upon which they have oſten ſpoken, are 
ſtill the Subject of your Deliberations, I think, I may with 
Reaſon expect to be forgiven, though I riſe before them in this 
Debate. 
your Affairs required, there could be no N eceſſity | for Fu; pre- 


For if they had ever given you that ſalutary Advice, 


ſent Councils 


7117 
4 


Lr it be therefott our firſt Reſolution, O Men of Athens, 
not to deſpair of our preſent Situation, however totally di- 
ſtreſſed, fince even the worſt Circumſtance in your paſt Con- 
duct is now become the beſt Foundation for your future Hopes. 
What Circumſtance 7 That your never having acted in any 
ſingle Inſtance, as you ought, hath occaſioned your Mis- 
fortunes 3 for if you had conſtantly purſued the Meaſures 
neceſſary for your Welfare, and ſtill the Commonwealth had 
continued thus diſtreſſed, there could not even an Hope re- 
main of its ever hereafter being in a happier Situation. (4). 


You 


ADVISE THE PEOPLE, AND AFTERWARDS, 


WHAT OTHER ATHENIAN, ACCORDING 
TO HIS SENIORITY ? This Law had been 


long ſince repealed, but its own good 


Senſe maintained it in ſome Degree of 
Credit. Our Orator ſeems to allow it 


all its original Force, and by a modeſt 
Apology for his own Youth, excuſes, 


, 3 5 / 
however diſtreſſed, 2 HUNTED), 
now encourages them to look forward 


even while he an. the Viola- 


tion of it. 


(4) In the Beginning of the fen 


Paragraph our Orator only bids his Au- 


dience not deſpair of the Commonwealth, 
He 


with Hope and Confidence, er. JupnTEOv, 
Oe bs 
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Yo U ſhould next with Confidence recolle&, both har you 
| have heard from others, and what you may remember you 
yourſelves have ſeen, how formidable a Power the Lacedzmo- 
nians not long ſince poſſeſſed, (5 ) and how generouſſy, how 
conſiſtently with the Dignity of your Character, you then act- 
ed ; not in any one Particular unworthy of the Republic, but 
ſupporting, in Defence of the common Rights of Greece, the 
whole Weight of the War againſt them. 
theſe Inſtances ? 


Why do I mention 
That you may be convinced, O Men of Athens, 
that nothing is capable of alarming you, while you are atten- 


tive 
by rn how gloriouſly they had 
vindicated the common Cauſe of Greece, 
and recovered their own Liberty from the 


Tyranny and Oppreſſion of the Lacedz- 
monians. 


Wolfius, in a Note upon the Word 
 mp0T1KovTWE gives us this glorious Cha- 
racter of the Athenians; that their City 
was always open, as a common Aſſylum, 


to the afflicted and diſtreſſed. 


of Greece. On the contrary, the Lace- 
dæmonians had a numerous Army; were 
moſt attentive to the War, and univer- 
ſally formidable. The greateſt Princes 
of that Age (I mean the King of Perſia, 
and the Tyrant of Sicily, Dionyſius) re- 
vered the Arms of the Spartans, and cul- 
tivated their Friendſhip. Lib. 1g. 
The Lacedæmonians abuſed their Pow. 
er; the Thebans revolted, and implored 


(5) A Deſcription of this Power by 
Diodorus may not be diſagreeable, or 
unuſeful to the Reader. At this Time 


the Lacedæmonians poſſeſſed their higheſt 


Power, and held the Sovereignty of Greece, 
both by Sea and Land. The Thebans 


were controuled by a Garriſon; the Co- 
rinthians and Argives broken and de- 
preſſed by their former Wars; the Athe- 
nians, by ſubmitting as if they were 
conquered, were diſeſteemed by the States 


You. I 


the Aſſiſtance of Bœotia; the Bœotian 
War was declared ; the Athenians en- 
tered into the Confederacy with Vigour ; 
their Generals, Iphicrates and Callias, de- 
feated the Lacedæmonians at Corinth, 
and Chabrias gained an important Vic- 
tory over them at Sea. The Battle of 
Corcyra ſoon followed, and Timotheus, 
the Year after, conquered them at Leu- 


Cas. TourRE1L., 
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tive to your Intereſts ; nothing, while you are thus thought- 
leſly negligent, will ſucceed as you deſire. As Examples of 
this Truth, conſider the Power of the Lacedemonians, which 
you ſubdued by paying a juſt Attention to your Affairs; con- 
ſider the Inſolence of this Man, by which you are now alarm- 


ed, only through your own exceeding Indolence. 


VET whoever reflects upon the numerous Forces he com- 
mands; () upon all the Places he hath wreſted from the Repub- 
lic, and then concludes, that Philip is not without Difficulty to 
be conquered, indeed concludes moſt juſtly. Let him reflect, 
| however, that we, O Men of Athens, were formerly Maſters of 
Pydna, Potidza, Methone, with all that large Extent of Coun- 
try round. them, u pon the very Frontiers of Macedonia ; that 
many of the Nations, now in Confederacy with him, were 

once governed by their own Laws; were abſolutely free, and 
then greatly preferred your Alliance to that of Philip. Had 
Philip therefore at that Time entertained an Opinion, that it 
would be dangerous to enter into a War with the Athenians, 
poſſeſſed of Fortreſſes, from which they might make Incurſi- 
ons into Macedonia, while he himſelf was wholly deſtitute of 
Allies, he never had attempted what he hath ſince executed; 
po Y he 
(6) Philip was at this Time Maſter if compared with the Grecian Armies. 


of twenty thouſand Foot, and three thou- The Athenians had only ten thouſand 


ſand Horſe ; a very conſiderable Force, Men at che Battle of Marathon. 
Tovakr ths 
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he had never gained ſo formidable a Strength. But he was 
wiſely conſcious, O Men of Athens, that all theſe Countries were 
placed, as a common Prize of War, between the contending 
Parties ; that in the very Nature of Things, to the Preſent belong 
the Poſſeſſions of the Abſent ; to them, who are willing to ſup- 
port the Labour, and attempt the Danger, to them belong the 
Treaſures of the Indolent. Acting upon this Principle, he 
univerſally ſubdues, and takes Poſſeſſion ; ſometimes by Right 
of Conqueſt ; ſometimes, under the Name of Friendſhip and 
Alliance. For all Mankind with Chearfulneſs enter into Alli- 
ances, and engage their whole Attention to thoſe, whom they 


behold ready and reſolute to ad i in — of their Roger In- 
tereſts. 


Ix, therefore, you could even now reſolve to form your Con- 
duct upon theſe Maxims, which you have never yet regarded ; 
if every Man, according to his Duty, and in Proportion to his 
Abilities, would render himſelf uſeful to the Republic, and 
without diſguiſing or concealing thoſe Abilities, would act with 
Vigour and Alacrity ; the rich, by a voluntary Contribution of 
his Riches ; the young, by enliſting in the Army; 3 Or, at once, 
and ſimply to expreſs myſelf, if you reſolve to be Maſters of 
your own Fortune; if every ſingle Citizen will no longer ex- 

F H 2 peas 
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pect, while he himſelf does abſolutely nothing, that his Neigh- 


bour will do every Thing for him, then ſhall you preſerve, if 
ſuch the Will of Jupiter, what you now poſſeſs; recover what 


52 


you have loſt by your Inactivity, and chaſtiſe this Macedonian. 
For do not imagine, his preſent Succeſs is fixed and immor- 
tal, as if he were a God. There are, even among thoſe, who 
ſeem in ſtricteſt Amity with him, who hate, who fear, O Men 
of Athens, who envy him. Every Paſſion, incident to the 
reſt of Mankind, you ought aſſuredly to believe inhabits the 
Boſoms of his preſent Allies. But all theſe Paſſions are ſup- 
preſſed by their not having whither to fly for Refuge and Pro- 
tection, through your Indolence, your Dejection of Spirit, which, 
I pronounce, muſt be now laid afide for ever. For behold, to 
what Exceſs of Arrogance this Man proceeds, who neither gives 
you the Choice of Peace or War ; who threatens, and, as it is 
reported, talks of you with utmoſt Inſolence; who not con- 
tented with the Poſſeſſion of what he hath blaſted with the 
Lightnings of his War, (7) perpetually throws abroad his Toils, 
and having on every fide incloſed us, ſitting here, and indo- 


lently 


(7) This Image may perhaps appear 


too bold even for Demoſthenes. Let 
the Tranſlator confeſs, he hath taken it 
from Laccheſini, belli fulmine aMavit, 
who probably found XKATYGORTTO in 
ſome Manuſcript, although his own Edi- 
tion reads #]:cou7T7%, He tranſlates it 


* 


gp 


a ſecond Time in the ſame Words. Bu- 
dæus and Stephens acknowledge the 
Words «a5 pxTTw and x LOU TT ORC, 
Perhaps it ſhould rather be tranſlated, 
over-run with the Rapidity of Light- 
ning. 
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lently forming ſome future Schemes of Conqueſt, now ſtalks 


around his Prey. Oy” | 


WAEN ee O Men of Ain when will you act, 
as your Glory, your Intereſt demands? When ſome new Event 
ſhall happen ? When, in the Name of Jupiter! ſome ſtrong 
Neceſſity ſhall compel you? What then ſhall we deem our pre- 
ſent Circumſtances ? In my Judgement, the ſtrongeſt Neceſlity 
to a free People, is a Diſhonour attending their public Mea- 
fures. Or, tell me, do you purpoſe, perpetually wandering in 
the Market-place, to aſk each other, © Is any Thing new re- 


« ported?” (9) Can any Thing be more new, than a Man 


(8) bose. A Figure, 
ſays the Scholiaſt, taken from Huntſ- 


men, who ſurround the Paſſages in Woods 


with Toils, that the Beaſts may not eſ- 
cape. Our Orator then adds the Verb 
reo rat, He ſtalks around; yet 
apprehenſive, that theſe Images might 
appear too bold and offenſive, he ſoftens 


them by the Word xhον, g, as if the 


Indolence of the Athenians alone en- 
couraged Philip to fo daring an Attempt. 
The Paſſage is tranſlated by Stephens, 
circundat & cingit in modum venatorum 
ſylvas & ſtabula ferarum indagine cin- 
gentium. But in this Conſtruction, the 
two Greek Words TycoTe: CAMMET HL 
and eg have only one Mean- 


ing. Harpocration tells us, that ſome 


2 


of 


Copies read rep; He ſur- 
rounds with a Rope, and even this Read- 
ing would make ſome Variation in the 
Senſe. But from the Original 5Fexw, 
vado, incedo; from its Compound e- 
eitigw, circumeo; from geit incedo, 
it does not ſeem a Violence to the Word 
rep. Ice r to render it, as Wolfius 
does in his Tranſlation of the Scholiaſt, 
obambulat, ordine circundat. 

(9) We have, in the following Quo- 
tation,, the great ee of Longinus 
for the Spirit and Beauty, not of this 
particular Paſſage only, but a general 


Criticiſm, to convince us of the Power 


and Energy of all theſe Interrogations ſo 
frequently uſed by our Author. * Is 


not a Diſcourſe more nervous, forcible 
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of Macedon, conquering the Athenians, and directing at his 
Pleaſure the Affairs of Greece? © Is Philip dead? Not yet, 
by Jupiter, but extremely weakened by Sickneſs.” (10) His 


Sickneſs, or his Death, of what Importance to you? Should 


any Accident happen to this Philip, you yourſelves would in- 
ſtantly create another, if ſuch, as at preſent your Attention to 
your Affairs. 
he grown to this exceeding Greatneſs, as by your Indolence. 


However, ſhould ſome Accident really happen to him ; ſhould 


Fortune be ſo far propitious to us (ſhe, who i is always more at- 


For not ſo much by his own proper Strength has 


and impetuous by theſe Interrogations ?” 
Here he quotes the Paſſage before us, 
and then proceeds. Had theſe Sen- 
c timents been ſimply expreſſed, they 
ce had been greatly beneath the Dignity 
< of his Subject. But by this enthu- 
c fiaſtic, and inſtantaneous Spirit of In- 
c terrogation and Reply; this figura- 
c tive Manner of objecting to himſelf, 
<« ag to another Perſon, he hath rendered 
<« what he fays not only more ſublime, 
but even more credible. For the Pa- 
6 thetic then impels us moſt powerfully, 
% not when the Speaker is induſtrious 
<« to make it appear, but when the Oc- 


« caſion ſeems naturally to produce it. 


%» But this aſking and anſwering our- 
ce ſelves, imitates the Paſſions in the 
«© Moment of their riſing. For in ge- 
6e neral they, who are aſked a Queſtion 
« by others, are inſtantly alarmed, and 
« anſwer with Earneſtneſs, as they are 


tentive 


4 prompted by Truth. This Figure 


therefore deceives the Hearer, and 


* induces him to imagine, that the 


«© Speaker utters upon the Inſtant and 


ce in his firſt Emotion, what he had al- 


1 woes þ formed with much Premedita- 


4 tion.“ 


Senſible of the Truth of this judici- 

ous Criticiſm the Tranſlator hath been 
careful to preſerve the frequent Interro- 
gations in his Author, and hath never 
preſumed to add to them even in a ſingle 
Inſtance. 


(10) Philip had loſt an Eye at the 
Siege of Methone the Year before this 
Oration, His Life might have probably 
been in Danger from ſuch a Wound, but 


whether our Author means this Acci- 


dent cannot be with Certainty determined. 


The Word &@Yeve7 rather expreſſes a bad 


State of Health, and a general Illneſs. 
LuccnksixI. 


"a 4 
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tentive in her Concern for us, than we are for ourſelves, and 
may ſhe one Day perfect this her own Work) be aſſured, if 
you were near his Dominions, and ready to advance upon the 
general Diſorder of his Affairs, you might diſpoſe of every 
Thing according to your Pleaſure. (11) But in your preſent 
Diſpoſition ſhould ſome favourable Conjuncture even deliver up 
Amphipolis to you, thus fluctuating in your Operations and 
your Councils, you could not receive the leaſt Benefit from the 


Poſſeſſion, with Regard to Macedonia. (12) 


Yer ſince you muſt aſſuredly be conſcious, that we ou ght to 


exert our whole Force upon this Occaſion, I hold it unnece{- 


(11) The Author means, You may re- 
duce Macedonia to your Obedience, but he 
deſignedly makes Uſe of an obſcure, am- 


biguous Expreſſion, more warmly to ani- 


mate his Audience and engage them to 
follow his. Advice. This Remark de- 


ſerves the Attention of an accurate Tranſ- 


lator, who ſhould be cautious of ex- 
preſſing too clearly, whatever hath greater 
Force and Dignity, when grven more 
obſcurely, _ Jovy ancy. 

(12) Wolfius and all his Editors aſ- 
ſert, by their Tranſlations of this Paſ- 
fage, that the Athenians could not take 
Poſſeſſion of Amphipolis, though For- 
tune ſhould deliver it into their Hands. 
A very extraordinary Aſſertion, and very 


ing. Les conjunctures vous livraſſent- 
elles Amphipolis, vous ne pourriez pas 
meme Vaccepter. TouRREII. Olivet 


inconcluſive by it our Orator's Reaſon- 


ſary 


with more Vivacity, Quand meme d'heu- 
reuſes conjunctures vous ouvroient actu- 
ellement les portes d' Amphipolis, vous. 
n'y entreriez pas. 

Luccheſini ſeems better to underſtand 
his Author. He refers de not. to 
Amphipolis, but to Tp#yuare, for our 
Orator ſets before his. Audience two dit- 
ferent Views of their Affairs, in Oppo- 
ſition to each other. If you were even 
upon the Confines of Macedonia, and 
any Commotions aroſe there, you might 
reduce the Country to your Obedience. 
But in the preſent Weakneſs of your 


— Adminiſtration, ſhould Fortune make 


you Maſters of Amphipolis, a City even 
within the Territories of Macedonia, you 
could make little Advantage of Philip's: 
Death, and the Diſorder of his King- 


doms. 
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fary to ſpeak longer on the Subject. But what Plan of Ope- 
rations, what Number of Forces; what Manner of raiſing the 
Supplies ; what beſt and ſpeedieſt Method of providing all other 
Neceſſaries, will, in my Opinion, relieve you from your pre- 
ſent Diſtreſſes, I ſhall now endeavour to explain; requeſting 
only this Favour, O Men of Athens, when you have heard, 
then judge. Neither anticipate what I ſhall ſay, nor imagine, 
although I ſhould at firſt appear to propoſe a new Scheme of 
Action, that I deſign to retard the Progreſs of the War. (13) 
For they, who talk of inſtantly and to-day, adviſe not extreme- 
ly for the public Utility (Misfortunes already paſt, we never can 
retrieve by any Succours we are at preſent capable of raiſing) 


but whoever can lay before you what military Preparations are 


neceſſary ; how great, and whence to be ſupported, until we 
have ended the War by an honourable Peace, or conquered our 
Enemies, alone deſerves your Attention; for thus alone ſhall 
we be ſecure from ſuffering any future Indignities. To theſe 
great Purpoſes, I think, I can ſpeak ; yet, without hindering 
| Whoever hath any more ſalutary Expedients to propoſe. Mine 

is indeed a magnificent Promiſe. The Fact ſhall now be de- 
termined, and you yourſelves be Judges. | 

| es, 
--(x 2) The * 1 were naturally mediate, though inconſiderable Force. 
ſanguine and high-ſpirited, and would He might however be apprehenſive of 
have chearfully decreed a numerous Body being ſuſpected of deſigning to retard 
of Troops upon this Occaſion. De- the Progreſs of the War by ſuch a Pro- 


moſthenes better knew the Weakneſs of poſal, and, perhaps, in the Language of 
the State, and the Neceſſity of an im- thoſe Days, of Philippizing. 
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FirsT, therefore, I propoſe, that fifty Gallies be fitted for 
Service, and that you then immediately fix a Reſolution, to 
embark yourſelves, if there be Occaſion, and ſet fail. Beſides, 
let Tranſports be provided for half your Cavalry, with all other 
neceſſary Veſſels. Theſe, I think, ſhould inſtantly be prepared 
againſt the ſudden Irruptions of Philip whether into Thermo- 
pylæ, Cherſoneſus, Olynthus, or wherever elſe he pleaſes. For 
this Opinion ought to be ſtrongly impreſſed upon his Imagina- 
tion, that rouſing out of your exceſſive Indolence you will, 
perhaps, with equal Courage, again ruſh upon him, as you did 
at Eubcea, nor long before, according to common Report, at 
Haliartus, and lately at Thermopylz. (14) Even to alarm him 
with ſuch an Apprehenfion, although . do not execute the 


Plan 


(14) It may be neceſſary to give ſome us Leave to conjecture, that it happened 
ſhort Account of theſe three Expeditions. between the fourth and ninth Tears of 
 Eubcea had long continued under the Philip's Reign, after he had aſſumed a 
Dominion of the Athenians, who had Power over the Theſſalians, and the Com- 
_ eſtabliſhed Colonies in the two capital mand of their Fleets and Harbours. 
Cities of the Ifland. It revolted from Diodorus informs us, that ſome few 
their Obedience during the Peloponneſian Years before this Oration, the Phocæans 
War, and from that Time became a had gained ſome conſiderable Advantages 
Prey to different Factions, who ſupported over Philip in Bœotia, probably ncar 
themſelves by the Succours either of Haliartus; and as the Athenians were 
Athens or Philip. Phocion, upon this united both in Amity and Intereſt with 
Occaſion, ſignalized his Virtue and In- that People, it is reaſonable to believe, 
tegrity with Regard to the Eubceans, and they had ſome conſiderable Share 1n the 
his military Capacity againſt the Party Succeſs of that War, which Demoſt- 
of Philip. In what Year, however, his henes places between their two other me- 
Expedition, is uncertain ; nor is it men- morable Expeditions. 
tioned by Diodorus. The Order of theſe Juſtin loudly declaims againſt the Athe- 
Events, mentioned by Demoſthenes, gives nians tor their Sacrilege in oppoſing Phi- 


i Voi. * | [ 
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anc 


Plan I propoſe, is not wholly to be deſpiſed. , Por when he 


knows how perfectly well you are prepared to receive him, and 


he will moſt exactly know, (for there are many, too many 
among us, who inform him of all your Deſigns) he will either, 


in his Fears, continue to obſerve the Peace, or treating: our. 


Preparations with Contempt, may be ſurpriſed ungvarded. No- 
thing hindering our making a Deſcent even upon Macedonian 


if ever an Opportunity offers. 


THzssz are the Reſolutions, which ought to be confirmed 


by your Decrees, and this, in my Opinion, the Plan of your 
future Operations. But you ſhould have an additional Body of 


Troops in Readineſs, that ſhall without Intermiſſion alarm and 
harraſs him. Nor ſhall I demand ten thouſand, or twenty 


thouſand Mercenaries; nor Forces, implored or demanded by 


lip, when he propoſed taking Pofſeſſion 
of Thermopylæ, and marched to re- 
enge upon the Fhocæans the Cauſe 
of Apollo, whoſe Temple at Delphos 
they had plundered. In ihe Perſian In- 
vaſion they fought, ſays this Author, for 
the Liberties of Greece, but now in De- 
Fence of public Sacrilege. They took up 
Arms, at that Time, to vindicate the Tem- 
ples of the Gods from Impiety, but now 
to protects the Violators and Plunderers of 
thofe Temples. Whatever Juſtice there 
may be in theſe pious Remarks, Philip 
was obliged to give up his Expedition, 
and to return into Macedonia, 


Letters 


It is confeſſed, there is not any W. 
rant in the Text for applying theſe Ex- 


peditions to Philip, and that Mr. Tour- 
reil hath rather a little too violently 


ſtrained them to that Purpoſe. Yet it 


were almoſt impertinent in our Orator to 
mention them as general Proofs of the 


Courage of the Athenians; and we may 
believe they were in themſelves of no 


great Importance, if not applied to Phi- 


lip, ſince not recorded by the Grecian 
Hiſtorians. Let the Reader try them in 
a general Senſe, and he will find them 
equally ſpiritlefs as Facts, and inconclu- 
five as Arguments. 


2 


3 
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Letters from your Allies. (15) Let them be the Forers ef the 


Republic, and whether you decree one General or more, om - 
ſoever you ſhall appoint, let them obey, let them follow his 
Command. Then raiſe the neceſſary Supplies for their Subſiſt- 
ence. But of what particular Kinds of Soldiery ſhall theſe 
Forces confift? Of what Numbers? Whence their Subſiſtence, 


* * * 5 
% Y 


and how ſhall you be able to execute the whole Plan ? 1 will 


| inform you, and explain each Article * 


TI artow the Neceſlity * 1 1 5 Mercenaries, fs would 
not have you commit the ſame Errours in engaging them, which 
have often been injurious to the Republic 
moſt Efforts will be inſufficient; you form in your Decrees the 


moſt extenſive Projects, yet fail in Execution of the moſt in- 


conſiderable. On the contrary, when you have executed ſome 
leſs important Deſign, or raiſed ſome leſs conſiderable Supplies, 


then make whatever Addition to either ſhall appear neceſſary. 


2 5 Fra ; From 
(1 50 Tourreil ſays, there is not a Paſ. bers. Theſe Promiſes uid Fut an in- 


lage in Demoſthenes, which hath exer- conſiderable Number of effective Men, and 


ed! his Commentators more than this theſe grandes armes were only complete iy 
before us. He has” given, us all their be Letters, which on one ſide were ſent 
different Explanations : ; and Olivet, diſ- 40 demand, and on the oth:r to promiſe them, 


Imagining your ut- 


ſatisfied with them all, propoſes his own 


with the uſual Spirit of a Commentator, 
He tranſlates the Words: E150 acti ug 
clvalſisis, ces grandes armèes en pa- 
pier: and thus explains them. The Athe- 
_ had written to their Allies to fur- 
em with Troops, which were largely 


Fn — in ſucth and ſuch certain Nun- 
. I > 


1995 


Voila, on je me trompe fort, ce gue Demeſh- 


hene appelle CUE peers ET ("OMIPAGUEG, 


The Conjecture is ingenious, but ſeetfis, 
rather too refined for our Author's uſual 


Simplicity, nor has the Ridicule amer, 
which Olivet finds in it, much of our 


Orator's Manner. 


1111105 * 4 1095111 n 2144 
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From whence, I conclude, your whole Body of Fobt ſhould 


conſiſt of only two thouſand, of whom five hundred ſhould 
certainly be Athenians, of whatever Age you think proper, and 


engaged to ſerve a certain limited Time; not indeed of long 
Continuance, but ſuch as ſhall appear moſt convenient, that 
others may relieve them. Let the Remainder be Mercenaries. 


To theſe let us add five hundred Horſe, of whom at leaſt fifty 


ſhould be your own Citizens, obliged to ſerve upon the ſame 
Eftabliſhment as the Foot; and for them allo let Tranſports be 
provided. Well then ; what other Addition ? Ten light-armed 


- Gallies; for ſince Philip hath a powerful Fleet at Sea, theſe Gallies 


are abſolutely neceſſary, that our Forces may fail with Safety. 


Bur from whence ſhall their gubſiſtence ariſe? This too I 


ſhall clearly demonſtrate, when I have informed you, where- 


fore I think ſuch an inconſiderable Force will be ſufficient, and 
hy I direct, that our own Citizens ſhould enter into the Service. 
Such an inconſiderable Force, O Men of Athens, for theſe 


Reaſons; becauſe we have it not at preſent in our Power to en- 
gage him in the Field, but muſt ſubmit to the Neceſſity of 


making Incurſions, and in this Manner at firſt of carrying on 
the War. Our Forces therefore ſhould be neither exoeſſively 


great (we have not either Pay for them, or Su bſiſtence) nor 
wholly contemptible in their Numbers. That our Citizens 
ſhould ſerve in Perſon, and embark on board the Fleet, is a 


Meaſure I my —— becauſe I have heard, that the 


. 
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Republic formerly maintained in Corinth a Body of Mercena- 
ries, commanded by Polyſtratus, Iphicrates, Chabrias and 
others; (16) that you yourſelves perſonally engaged in the War, 
and that they being united with you, and you with them, you con- 
quered the Lacedæmonians. But from the Moment theſe mer- 
cenary Forces alone undertake your Wars, they conquer both 
your Confederates and Allies, while your Enemies become dan- 
gerouſſy powerful; or if ever they turn aſide their Eyes to the 


War of this Republic, they defert to Artabazus, or embark for 


any foreign Expedition. (17) 


(16) The Nameof Polyſtratus has been 
thought wholly unknown. Mr. Mounte- 
ney alone hath obſerved, that our Author 
again mentions him with Iphicrates. Tour- 


reil imagines we ſhould read Calliſtratus. 
Lucchefini thinks Demoſthenes wrote Phi- 


locrates, who was Joint-Commander of 
mercenary Forces at that Time in the Ser- 
vice of Athens. It is remarkable, that an 
Engliſh Tranſlation by Doctor Wilſon, 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, reads 
Philocrates, from whence we may believe 
it was a Manuſcript-Reading, 

(17) Kai rTepaxulavrre £7; Tov 1g 
T0Atws ToAktuor hath a Peculiarity, if not 
an Oddneſs, of Expreſſion, that ought 
to be explained. Wolfius tranſlates, & 
eum vix noſtra crvitatis bellum attige- 
runt, but Tepaxurrw never can bear 
this Signification, not even metaphori- 
cally. KuTre ſignifies inclinare caput, 
demittere oculos, but never, as he aſſerts 
in his Notes, obiter reſpicere. Lucche- 


Their General follows them, 


ra 


ſini therefore tranſlates the Sentence, ob- 
liquis oculis bellum a republica ſuſcep- 
tum proſpicientes. 

Our Author probably had in his View 
the Behaviour of Chares and his Fleet. 
Diodorus gives us this Account of his 
Expedition. 

Chares was wholly employed in avoid- 
ing the Enemy and diſtreſſing the Allies. 
For failing to Corcyra, an Iſland in Al- 
liance with Athens, he raiſed ſuch Com- 
motions there, that many of the Citi- 
Zens were put to Death, and their Houſcs 
plundered. Thus he performed nothing 
either honourable or advantageous to his 
Country, but expoſed her Reputation to 
the Calumnies of her Enemies, and the 
Reſentment of her Allies. 

In a ſecond Expedition, ſome four 
Years afterwards, he aſſiſted Artabazus, 
who was in open Rebellion againſt Ar- 
taxerxes. Diodorus, in obſcurer Terms, 
but our Orator openly declares he was 


com- 
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and with Reaſon; 3 for impoſlble it is to command, whom it is 
impoſſible to pay. What, -therefotey/ do! I adviſe? Fo take 


away, both from the General and the Soldiers, all Pretext of 


Deſertion by appointing them their gubſiſtence, and then unit- 
ing with them your own domeſtic Soldierys as Inſpectors of their 


Conduct. 


Ar — our r Admioiſtration 3 is ds en n Far 
ſhould any one aſk, are you really at Peace, O Men of Athens? 
60 Not we, by Jupiter. We are at War with Philip. Have 
e not decreed ten Athenian Colonels, ten Generals , ten 
Aids du Camp, and two Commanders of Horſe? ? (18) Yet 


SR» to fallow the Impetuoſity of 
his Soldiers, who mutinied for their Pay. 


a very inge ious, conjectural Readling 
propoſed by Baron Mounteney. "Our 
Exeupd]ove wev 1 auruy, The Athe- 
nians, when aſked, whether they are at 
| Peace or War, are ſuppoſed to anſwer, 
We are at War with Philip. In Proof 
of it, have we not appointed all the great 
Commanders of our Armies ? Demoſt- 
henes replies, I confeſs, you have ap- 
pointed Commanders for public Proceſ⸗- 


ſions, eg Tyv &Y0p4v. cep exe r. The 
Alteration, with Regard. to the Text, is 


inconſiderable, and "he. Senſe infinitely 
more ſpirited. Philip ſaid with much 
Pleaſantry of this Multitude + Ft F 
manders, f have Ba ae ahle to find 


# f 


more than one General, Parmenio; yet 
the Athenians can make ten every Lear. 
1 18) Theſe Word; are tranſlated from ſthene 

pointing Midas 2 General of Hoi ſe, 


- when, he was. unable even to ride | in their 
Proceſſions ft 


Expreſſion in tranſlating theſe Words, 
rather than be obliged. to make Uſe of 
dur modern military Terms; for- to. put 
ſuch Terms into the Mouth: of Demyſthenes 
19 vy nearly to. commit dhe fame Blynder, 
05 Painter, cubo ſhould paint Alexander 


or Cæſar in ai Nerruqus ar e 
: Cent. 


7 1 


s reproaches them with ap- 


Olivet tells us, he hath chalets x vague 


This Gentlemen's 8 in the lite 
rary World will always demand our At- 


tention, and even. his Miſtakes deſerye 
. certain Degree of Reſpoct, Asche. 


fore 
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only one Man excepted, whom you have indeed ſent to the 
Campaign, what do they perform? They march in Proceſſion 
with your Prieſts. For as Potters mould their Images for ſome 
public Solemnity, ſo do you form Colonels and Aids du Camp 
for the Forum, not for the War. But were it not fitting, O 
Men of Athens, that tlie pfincipal Commanders both of your 
Hotſe and Foot ſhould be created out of your own Citizens, 
that your Army may be really the Army of the Republic? 
Yet an Athenian General muſt, it ſeems, embark for Lemnos, 
and Menelaus, a Foreigner, command that very Cavalry, which | 
is to defend your own Dominions. (19) Nor do 1 mention this 
Inſtance with a Defign of accuſing Menelaus, but to convince 


ticiſm does not want Vivacity. 


fore acknowledged, that his preſent Cri- 
But be- 
ſides that unavoidable Neceſſity of mak- 
ing Uſe in a Tranſlation of whatever 
Terms, in Arts and Sciences eſpecially, 
can beſt expreſs the Meaning of an an- 


cient Author, or give even an imperfect 


Idea of it, in this Inſtance the Remark 


ſeems unhappily placed. There is an 


Air of pompous Irony in repeating with 
fo much Solemnity, the Titles of theſe 
Commanders, which is wholly loſt in 


_ Oliver's Tranſlation, pour exercer toutes 


les charges néceſſaires dans une armee. 
Suppoſing the Senſe preferved, the __ 


is intirely loſt. 
(19) The Name of Menelaus would 


have been totally unknown, if not pre- 


you, 


ſerved to us by our Author. He was 
probably a Phocæan, as the Athenians 
were in the ſtricteſt Alliance with that 
People, and particularly were their Con- 
federates in the ſacred War againſt Phi- 
lip and the Thebans. It is not unlikely, 
that he commanded their Forces, when 
they repulſed that Monarch at Ther- 
mopylæ, and was ſtill continued in the 
Command, from a probable Apprehen- 

ſion of his making a ſecond Attempt. 


It was certainly moſt uſeful to have a. 


General, who knew the Situation of the 
Country; the Genius, Intereſts and Man- 
ners of its Inhabitants, and whoſe per- 
ſonal Influence and Authority among 
them might better provide for the Troops 
he commanded. LucchzsixI. 
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you , that one of your own Citizens, whoever he were, ſhould 
be decreed for a Command of this Importance. (20) 


; You perhaps approve of what I propoſe, and now deſire to 


know, what Supplies may be neceſſary, and in what Manner 
to be raiſed. I will inform you diſtinaly. The capital Sum, 
requiſite for the Subſiſtence of this Body of Forces, will amount 
to ninety Talents, or ſomewhat inconſiderably more. For ten 


Tranſports, forty Talents, at the Rate of twenty Minæ a Month, 
each Tranſport; for two thouſand Foot as many more. That 
every Soldier may receive ten Drachmas a Month Subſiſtence; (21) 


for two hundred Horſe, the remaining twelve Talents, at thirty 


in the preſent Critic.ſm. He reads e 
bub ex vobis, The Senſe and Reaſon- 


(20) Olivet hath had better Succeſs 


ing of our Author require the Correc- 
tion. If we read uP dh, a vobis, al- 


though ſupported by all Editions, Com- 


mentators and Tranſlators, we ſhall find 
his Reaſoning inconcluſive. It is not 
ſufficient, that Menelaus had been ap- 
pointed, as he probably was, by a De- 


cree of the People. Such a Commander, 


if Demoſthenes reaſons concluſively, 
ſhould be a Citizen of Athens. 


(21) All the foreign Editions of Wol- 
fius make him conſtrue ; ves ie 6: ee g 


Ts Ani 0 Sec riai 16 p xaos orrypẽ- 


e AopuCoy ut duas ſinguli milites 
drachmas in menſem pro cibariis acci- 


Plant. An Errour, ſo apparently com- 


Drachmas 


mitted againſt the Calculation of the 


© Sum itſelf, as well as in Contradiction 


to the original Text, muſt have cer- 
tainly been an Errour of the Prefs, not 


of the Tranſlator, who aſſuredly wrote 


denas, not duas drachmas. His Note 
upon the Paſſage will ſufficiently acquit 
him of the Miftake. Hinc ſuo quiſque 
arbitratu rationes Demoſthenicas ſuppu- 
tet, & illud notet, equiti triplum or- 
peo 400 eſſe datum, drachmas tricenas, pe- 


diti denas This Miſtake hath however 


been preſerved with ſpecial Faithfulneſs 


and Accuracy by all his Editors without 
Exception. What ' Indulgence therefore 
may leſs conſiderable Writers expect, 
when the Fellows of two Univerſities 
could be capable of ſuch Inattention ? 
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Drachmas a Month, each Horſeman. If any one imagines theſe 
Sums too ſmall for their preſent Pay and Subſiſtence, He hath 

not been well-informed. For I am convinced, if the Plan, I 
have laid before you, be carried into Execution, the Soldiers 
will be able to provide every Thing elſe out of the War itſelf, 
without i injuring either the Grecians in general, or your parti- 
cular Allies. And here I voluntarily offer to embark with them, 
and ſhall chearfully ſubmit to whatever Fine you pleaſe to im- 
poſe, if the Succeſs be not anſwerable to your Expectations. 


But the Scheme for or gating the Supplies ? I ſhall now lay it be- 
fore you. 


PROPOSALs for Raiſing the SUPPLIES. 


UCH is the Scheme, O Men of Athens, the beſt I have 
been able to form. When you have ordered the Votes of 
this Aſſembly to be collected, then determine upon whatever 

Opinion ſhall be moſt agreeable, that you may not only war 

againſt Philip by Decrees and Letters, but by Actions. (22) I 

am, 


(22) It is perhaps almoſt equally ther ſignify x erT1zupsTe> he tranſpoſes 
blameable wholly to condemn all con- them, and reads the Sentence eren dar 
jectural Readings, as to admit them too 0's Neipororicre reg Yee, d dv du 
frequently. Mr. Baron Mounteney hath apeoxy, ETINEMQTTE. it was impoſſible 
propoſed one upon this Paſſage, that to preſerve in a Tranſlation the peculiar 
ſpeaks much critical Accuracy. As the Expreſſions of the Original, but the Senſe 


compound Word e7;x«porovyre ſhould hath been attempted according to Mr, 
naturally have a greater Force, than the Mounteney's Emendation. 


ſimple Verb tipo, | and ſhould ra- 
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am, however, perſuaded, you will form a much better Judge- 
ment of the War itſelf, and all Operations neceſſary for it, if 


you conſider with Attention, the Situation of the Country, 


where you propoſe fixing the Seat of the Campaign ; if you 


reflect, that Philip generally executes his Deſigns by taking 


Advantage of the Winds and Seaſons of the Year ; that wait- 
ing for the North-Eaſt Winds in Summer, and the Violence 
with which they blow in Winter, he makes his Attacks, when 


we are unable to fail out of our Harbours to oppoſe him. (23) 
Theſe Reflexions will convince you, that you muſt not carry 
on the War by tumultuary Levies (we are ever too late for 
all Opportunities of acting) but by continued Operations, and 


a regular Force. It is in your Power to make uſe of Lemnos, 
and Scyathus, and other lands in the Agæan Sea, as Winter- 
Quarters for your Troops, where Harbours, and Proviſions, and 


whatever elſe may be neceſſary for the Subſiſtence of an Army, 
will abundantly be ſupplied. Then, while your Fleet lies at 
Anchor near the Shore, it may chooſe without Dithculty the 


proper Seaſon of the Year for failing, and without Difficulty 
conti- 


(23) Quaatas tvs Exucig. Theſe ters upon Action in the hotteſt Seaſon 
North-Eaſt Winds blow regularly in of the Year; he purſues his Conqueſts 


Greece during the Dog-Days, and con- in the extremeſt Heats of Summer, nor 


ſequently are directly contrary for a Voy- 
age from Athens to Macedonia. They 


grow calm every Evening, and riſe with 


the Morning, from whence they are 
called the Sleepers. Philip therefore en- 


is he leſs venturous in the tempeſtuous 
Weather of Winter, when theſe North- 
Eaſt Winds generally blow violently, and 


muſt neceſſarily have hindered the Athe- 


nians from ſailing out of their Ports. 
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continue in Security from Storms near the Coaſt of Macedonia, 


and the Harbours of its maritime Towns, (24) But in what 
Manner your Forces may be to moſt Advantage employed, and 
at what Time, the General, appointed by you to command 
them, will be beſt able to determine. What you yourſelves 
ought to provide, I have preciſely written in my Decree. 


Ir therefore, O Men of Athens, you will raiſe the Supplies, 


which I mention as an Article of principal Importance, and 


then regularly provide all other Neceſſaries, Infantry, Gallies, 
and Cavalry ; if you will oblige your whole Army by a Law to 
continue in the Service during the War, and will yourſelves be 
your own Commiſſaries and Paymaſters ; if you will demand of 
your General, when he returns from the Campaign, an Ac- 
count of his Conduct, then ſhall you ceaſe to debate for ever, 


(24) Wolfius thinks the Paſſage cor- 


rupt, and ingenuouſly confeſſes his Doubts, 


or rather, according to his own Expreſ 


ſion, his Ignorance. Luccheſini thus ex- 


plains it. Let the Præpoſition gos be 


conſtrued in its genuine Senſe ; for, when 


joined to a dative Caſe, it is expreſſed 


in Latin by juxta, prope, apud, ad, as 
in Cicero, ad judices dicere, ſignifies, 


apud judices dicere. Let us then under- 
ſtand & to chooſe, Or QuAgTTEY to 
obſerve, and our Author's Meaning will 
appear, as in Luccheſini's Tranſlation, 
Claſſis verd tempus anni ad ſolvendum 


and 


idoneum facile aucupabitur, cum tene- 


bitur anchora prope terram ; facile ven- 


tos ſecure ferentes expectabit, cum in ipſa 


regione, in oſtiis maritimarum urbium 
commorabitur. To explain the Paſſage 


more clearly, he hath added in his Notes, 
ex 1is inſulis facile erit in Macedoniam 
ire, cum navibus in anchora ſtantibus 
prope terram facile ſit, quod velint anni 
tempus eligere, ſiquidem tuto manent 
prope locum quo debent accedere, & 
ſunt in ipſa regione juxta portus, ad quos 
debent accedere. 
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and only to debate upon the ſame Meaſures. (25) Beſides, you 
ſhall deprive Philip of his moſt conſiderable Revenue. What 
Revenue? He maintains the War againſt you with Treaſures ex- 
torted from your Allies, whom he plunders, and enſlaves, and 
drives before him through the Ocean. What other Advantage ?. 
You ſhall yourſelves be ſecure againſt his future Inſults ; ſuch 
Inſults, as when he lately ravaged Lemnos, and Imbros, and 
violently carried off your Citizens, Priſoners of War; ſuch In- 
ſults, as when he intercepted your Ships at Geraſtus, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of an immenſe Booty; (26) laſtly, when he made 
a Deſcent at Marathon, and ſeizing upon one of the ſacred 
Gallies, left our Coaſts in Triumph. You were unable to hin- 
der theſe Outrages, or to ſend Succours at the Time you pro- 


poſed. (2 7) 


Wizzxcs is it, O Men of Athens, that * Feſtivals of Mi- 
nerva and Bacchus are always pu nctually celebrated at their 


ſtated 


of Outrage and Violence. We have 


| ſome Reaſon to conjecture, that they 
and expending whatever Money they were committed immediately after Philip 


thought neceſſary for the military Ser- had reduced Amphipolis and Potidza 
vice. Demoſthenes upon this Occaſion to his Obedience. He was then Maſter | 
would oblige them to reſign an Em- of a very formidable Fleet, and the 
ployment ſo very little agreeable to their Athenians were too much engaged in 
Profeſſion, and ſo hazardous to their Inte- the Phocæan War to be able to ſend 


_ rity, that they might be anſwerable the neceſſary Succours to their Allies, or 
only for their Conduct, as Generals. to prevent their own perſonal Injuries. 


| _ (25) The Athenian Generals had aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves a Power of raiſing 


 TourrEIL« (27) The Athenians had two Gallies, 


(.̃ 26) It is extraordinary, that none of diſtinguiſhed by the Title of ſacred. The 
the Greek Hiſtorians mention theſe acts 


firſt, called Delia or Salaminia, in which 
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ſtated geaſons, whether Perſons, or knowing or ignorant in theſe 
ſacred Ceremonies, be appointed for their Celebration; Feſti- 
vals, upon which you expend a larger Sum, than upon any one 
naval Expedition; which employ ſuch a Multitude of People, 
and are exhibited with ſuch Magnificence, as I know not whe- 
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ther any one of all thoſe Expeditions can equal ; yet all your 


Armaments are ever too late for their intended Deſtination 
witneſs thoſe deſigned againſt Methone, Pagaſæ, and Potidza ? 
Becauſe all theſe Feſtivals are directed by their proper Laws 1 
becauſe each of you foreſees, at great Diſtance, who are ap- 
pointed to regulate the Mukic and gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; (28) 
at what Time, and by whom, every Man's Employment is aſ- 
ſigned him, and what he is obliged to F ( 2 9) N othing 3 
is 


mee fulled to defiroy the Minituar, e Chans.” They Mai Anded 


was annually ſent to Delos, with all poſ- 


ſible Solemnity, to perform a Sacrifice 
inſtituted to Apollo, for preſerving the 
Remembrance of their Hero's Victory 
and their own Gratitude. The other; 
called Paralos, was employed to carry 
Diſpatches from the Government to their 
Armies; to return with News of a Vic- 


tory or a Defeat; to recal a criminal or 


ſuſpected General, in whom it was Re- 
bellion to diſobey. Both theſe Gallies 
were preſerved to the Time of Antigo- 
nus, for as the old Timbers decayed, 
new were inſerted. 


| (28) Several Perſons, called Choragi, 


were Choſen in every Tribe, and appeared 
in theſe Feſtivals, at the Head of their 


and maintained, each of them, a Band 
of Muſic, and contended with ſo much 
Violence and ſuch Expence for the beſt 
Performers, that the Laws obliged them 
to draw Lots for their Choice. The 
Gymnaſiarchs were appointed to furniſh 
Oil, and all other Neceſſaries for the 
Wreſtlers. 

(29) Tourreil applies this Sentence 
wholly to the Theatre, and tranſlates it, 
what Character every Actor ſhall per- 
form; by whom he is engaged; at what 


Time, and from whom, he ſhall receive 


his Salary. If ſuch had been our Ora- 


tor's Meaning, he would, probably, have 


expreſſed it in another Manner. 
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is careleſly left unexamined or undetermined; but in all Con- 
cernments of the War, and all your military Operations, every 
Thing is irregular, undetermined, incapable of Correction. As 
ſoon, therefore, as we have heard of any new Motion of the 
Enemy, we appoint our wealthier Citizens for the Equipment 
of our Gallies; we put the Laws, for advancing the neceſſary 

Sums to the Government, into Execution; (30) we deliberate 
upon Methods of raiſing the Supplies. It is then decreed, that 
the Strangers, reſiding in Athens, and the Peaſants of the Country 
round us, ſhall embark immediately, and our own domeſtic 
Soldiery relieve them. Thus, while you are forming your 
Schemes, the Deſign, 64 which we determine to ſail, is totally 
loſt. The Time for Action we conſume in Preparation. But 
Conjunctures will not wait for our Inactivity and Coldneſs of 
Spirit. Even the Forces we compute we have raiſed, are ma- 
nifeſtly proved incapable of acting, by thoſe very Conjunctures, 
for which they were raiſed. From whence Philip hath arrived 
at ſuch Exceſs of Inſolence as to ſend the following Letter to 


the Eubceans. 
FH bb 


(30) By this Law, called in the Ori- Exchange of Fortunes with the Perſon 
ginal, Antidoſis, the - Perſon, who re- who challenged him. 
fuſed to advance the Sum required in The Tranſlator, deſpairing of being able 
any ſudden Exigence of Government, to find any Expreſſion, that could convey 
was impowered to name ſome richer Ci- the Meaning of this Law to an Engliſh 
tizen to ſupply his Place. If he too re- Reader has hardly attempted it. Me put 
fuſed, he was obliged to ſubmit to the e Laws, for advancing the Sums neceſſary 
Terms propoſed by the Law; a total for ſuch an Exigence, into Execution. 
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PHILIP's Letter to the EU BOE ANS. 


ANY Parts of this Letter, O Men of Athens, are un- 
deniably true (it ſhould be otherwiſe) though perhaps 
diſagreeable to hear. But if an Orator could in Reality, as in 
Words, paſs over whatever might be offenſive to his Audience, 


all popular Orations ſhould be formed only to pleaſe. But 
when this pleaſing Art of ſpeaking, if not in ſome Meaſure 
profitable, is in Fact pernicious, it is ſhameful, O Men of 
Athens, to delude yourſelves, and by rejecting what may per- 
haps be diſagreeable, to be for ever too late in all your Opera- 
tions. Shameful, not to be capable of learning this Maxim, 
that they, who conduct a War with Succeſs, do not follow 
Conjunctures, but lead them. For as we hold it fitting, that, 
a General ſhould march at the Head of his Army, fo ſhould 
an able Counſellor command Events ; that every Meaſure he 
approves, may be carried into Execution, and that he himſelf 
may not be compelled to follow Contingencies and Chances. 


Bur although you are ſuperior to every other Grecian State 

in Ships, Infantry, Cavalry and Revenues, never, even to this 

| Day, have you employed them to any valuable Purpoſes ; never 
| gained 


15 This Letter hath not been preſerved in Terms moſt injurious to the Athe- 
to us. We may believe it was written nians. 
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gained by them any real Advantage. (31) As the Barbarians | 
fight in our Games, ſo do you war againſt Philip. If one of 
them is wounded, his whole Attention is fixed upon the Wound. 
Strike him any where elſe, his Hands are inftantly upon the 


Stroke ; but to repel the Blow, or firmly to look his Adverſary 
in the Face, he neither knows nor dares. (32) Thus you, when 
you hear, that Philip is in Cherſoneſus, decree your Succours 
' thither; if in Thermopylæ, thither ; wherever he turns his 
Arms, you attend him; you march after him, as if he were 
your General, but determine nothing of Importance for your- 
' {elves with Regard to the War, nor ever provide for an ap- 
proaching Event, untill you hear ſome new Invaſion hath al- 
ready been, or is immediately to be attempted. There was 
once, perhaps, a Time, when to have acted in this Manner 
might have been not unpardonable, but your Affairs are ar- 
rived at a Criſis, that no longer allows of ſuch Conduct. 


To 


(31) 'Ovudevo; qe Go Ec ge. Theſe ped, as to be able to engage double their 
Words are not unwiſely over-looked by Number. The Revenues of the State 
ſome of our Tranſlators, for they are had by Degrees amounted to four hun- 
really difficult. Wolfius and his Editors dred Talents. 
tranſlate them, neminem non ſequimini, (32) Appian had ets this beau- 
and then give us a moſt uncouth Image tiful Image in his View, and hath imi- 

o explain them, in tergo hæretis hoſti. tated it with great Spirit. He deſcribes 
The preſent Tranſlation follows Luc- Caſſius fixing his Eyes upon the War, 
cheſini, nullum fructum aſſequuti eſtis. as a Gladiator does upon his Adveriarys 

The regular Forces, uſually maintained bd py Kaoowg vahcirig & 707 . i 
by the Republic, conſiſted of twenty- 6, fiovofacxdvres 6 K0yov Tay un, 
nine thouſand Foot, two hundred Horſe 94, ons 
and three hundred Gallies, ſo well equip- 
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To me it appears, O Men of Athens, that ſome God, 
aſhamed of our Adminiſtration, hath poured into the Breaſt 
of Philip this indefatigable Ambition. For if he were con- 
tented with what he hath conquered, and what he hath uſurp- 
ed; if he were willing even now to live in Peace, nor attempt- 
ed any new Enterprize againſt us, there are among you, in my 
Judgement, who could be abundantly ſatisfied with the Diſho- 


hour, and Cowardice, and every baſeſt Ignominy, to which they 
have condemned the Commonwealth. But perpetually form- 


ing ſome new Attempt, and inſatiate of ſome new Conqueſt, 
he may, perhaps, call you forth to oppoſe him, if you have 
not wholly deſpaired of yourſelves, and the Republic, 


I snovLD really wonder, if none of you reflects, that this 
War was begun to puniſh Philip; or without Indignation, O 
Men of Athens, can behold, that it ends in preſerving ourſelves 
from the Inſults of this very Philip. However, that he will 
never ſtop in the Progreſs of his Conqueſts, unleſs ſome one 
oppoſe him, is moſt apparent. Shall we then patiently | wait in 
Expectation of ſuch an Event? If you ſend out empty Gallies 
againſt him, and Hopes, I know not by whoſe Encouragement 
conceived, do you imagine ſuch Expeditions can ſucceed ? Shall 
we not embark ? Shall we not march ourſelves with at leaſt 


ſome Part of our national Forces, becauſe we have never yet 
Vo L. I L | | : At- 
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attempted it? Shall we not make a Deſcent upon his Territories? 
But where ſhall we make this Deſcent ? (33) The War itſelf, 
O Men of Athens, will diſcover the Weakneſs of his Country, 
if we hazard the Attempt. But if we {it indolently at Home, 


hearing our Orators mutually reproaching and accuſing each 


other, never can that Succeſs we greatly want attend us. Yet 
I am perſuaded, in whatever Expedition any Part of the Re- 
public (for I would not have the whole engaged) ſhall be ſent 


with your other Forces, the good Favour of the Gods and of 
Fortune will enter with us into the Battle, But when you ſend 


only one General, an empty Decree, and theſe our oratorial 


Hopes, never can ſuch Expeditions proſper. They are Objects 


of Deriſion to your Enemies, while your Allies die with Ter- 


rour in beholding them. (34) For impoſlible, it is in Truth 
impoſſible, that any one Man ſhould ever be able to execute all 


your 


(33) Not only upon the Authority of from ſome marginal, explanatory Note. 
Doctor Pearce, but that of good Senſe (34) We have a Remark of very cri- 
and Criticiſm, we have left two Words tical Taſte upon this Paſſage in Baron 
untranſlated in this Sentence, which how- Mounteney's Edition. He firſt propoſes, 


ever appear in all Editions of our Au- as a more claſſical Reading, e 


thor. "Hpero rig, Some one may demand, 


Gl 70 rose ron &rmo5 ou, and then ſepa- 
where we ſhall make this Deſcent ? T he 


rates 0; ovppaye Teva: Tw gee: from 


Text might be a little mended by reading, 
with Morellius, 0:79 745, but the Spirit 


of the Queſtion would languiſh, and the in the Expreſſion, reha rg Toure 


Genius of our Author apparently he loſt. 
The learned and judicious Editor of Lon- 
ginus imagines the Words were taken into 
the Text, by the Errour of the Copyiſt, 


the reſt of the Sentence by a Parentheſis. 
He juſtly obſerves an extreme Hardneſs 


arg; inſtead of Jig T&5, and there- 
fore propoſes reg ro rg Gg ẽòphv- 
reg as the genuine Reading. 08 find 
this laſt in Morellius. 


"= 
_ 
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your Decrees. To promiſe largely (35) to affirm with Confi- 
dence, and to accuſe others as the Cauſe of his ill Succeſs, is 
indeed within his Power; but from hence the total Ruin of 
your Affairs. For while your General commands a Body * 
miſerable, ill- paid Mercenaries; while there are People eaſily 
to be found in Athens, who falſely repreſent his Conduct abroad, 
and while you as eaſily form your Decrees upon thoſe Repre- 
ſentations, as Chance directs your Opinions, what are we to 
expect ? When therefore ſhall theſe Abuſes ceaſe ? When you, 
O Men of Athens, will ſhew yourſelves the Soldiers of your 
Generals, the Witneſſes of their Behaviour, and the Judges, 
when they return, of their Conduct; for in all Concernments 


of the Republic, you ought not only to hear, but be preſent 
and behold. 


"SS W fuck exceeding Shame are our Affairs arrived, that 
every one of your Generals is twice or thrice tried for his Life in 
your Courts of Juſtice, while none of them hath Courage 
enough to hazard that Life in Battle againſt his Enemies, but 

chooſes rather the Fate of Slaves and Malefactors, than that 
honourable Death befitting a Soldier. To die by the Sentence 


of Juſtice is the Death of Malefactors; ; that of a Commander 


by the Hand of his Enemies. 1 


(35) This Character ſeems intended little anxious about the Performance, 
particularly for Chares, who was ſo ex- that The Promiſes of Chares became a 
_ ceffively laviſh of his Promiſes, and ſo vulgar Expreſſion, 
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WIIIE ſuch is our Situation abroad, we wander idly about 
the City, and report that Philip is even now ſecretly eoncert- 
ing with the Lacedæmonians the Ruin of Thebes, and the 


total Deſtruction of all Republics. Some aſſure us, that he 


hath ſent Ambaſſadors to the Perſian; others, that he is forti- 
fying the Cities of Illyria, Thus do we loiter about, each of 
us repeating the Stories he himſelf hath invented. By all the 


Gods, O Men of Athens, I verily believe him drunk with the 


Greatneſs of his own Actions, and in his Imagination dreaming 
ſuch Projects as theſe, while elated with his Succeſs, he beholds 
himſelf, as in a vaſt Solitude, alone and' unoppoſed. Yet not, 


by Jupiter, in ſuch a Manner forming theſe Projects, that the 


moſt ignorant among us (for certainly theſe Story-makers are. 


the moſt ignorant among us) can ever conceive how he deſigns. 
to carry them into Execution. 


Bur leaving theſe Conſiderations, if we are convineed that 
this Man is our Enemy; that he deſpoils us of our Dominions; 


that he hath long inſulted us; that whatever Succours we have 


expected from others, have in the Event appeared againſt us; 


that our laſt remaining Reſource is in ourſelves, and that if we 
will not reſolve to carry the War into his Country, we ſhall, 


perhaps, be compelled to ſupport it here in our own; if we 


are convinced, that theſe Reflexions are juſt, we ſhall' form our 


Decrees 
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Decrees with Honour and Advantage to the Commonwealth, 
nor be longer influenced by frivolous and idle Conjt ectures. For 
it does not concern you to look into Futurity, per 8 Be well 
aſſured, that whatever is in Futurity, will be to you moſt mi- 


ſerable, if you be not more attentive to the Adminiſtration, and: 
more active in the Execution, of your Affairs. 


Wirn Regard to . never did I at any Time endea- 
your to pleaſe you, when I ſpoke, unleſs I was perſuaded. ray 
Advice was equally as uſeful as agreeable. I have now given 
you my Sentiments with Freedom; all of them with perfect 
Simplicity, and without Apprehenſion of your Diſpleaſure. 
Vet as J am convinced, it is of utmoſt. I importance to you- to 
hear the beſt Advice, ſo I ſincerely wiſh, it were of Advan- 
tage to the Perſon, who propoſes it. I ſhould then have ſpo- 
ken with much greater Pleaſure. But although it be doubtful. 
and uncertain, in what Manner I may be affected by the Mea- 
ſures I have propoſed, yet perſuaded that it was your Intereſt - 
to execute, I determined to propoſe them. May that Opinion 
prevail, whatever will be moſt beneficial. to you, and the Re- 
public. 8 8 
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Upon the Liberty of the RHODIANS. 
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HE ſocial War had continued three Years, with W Vigour, 
and equal Succeſs, when the Athenians, alarmed with an Appre- 


henſion of a Perſian Invaſion, concluded a Peace with the Confederates, 
and granted them that Liberty, for which they had taken up Arms. 
The Rhodians were afterwards unhappily divided by civil Diſſentions. 
The oligarchical Party, aſſiſted by Artemiſia, under the Direction and 
Influence of Artaxerxes Ochus, had oppreſſed the democratical. The 
People apply to the Athenians for Protection, and the Recovery of their 
ancient Conſtitution. Demoſthenes ſupports their Cauſe with Argu- 


ments drawn from the political Intereſts of Athens; the general Senti- 
ments of Liberty, and the Glory of forgiving thoſe Injuries, which the 
Rhodians, during the War, had committed againſt the Republic. 


This Oration was ſpoken 3 m the ſeeoud Year of the hundred and ſe- 
venth Olympiad, when our Author was thirty Years of Age. 
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Upon the Liberty of the EO DANS 


N my O pinion, O Men of Al hat you debate upon 
Affairs of ſuch Importance, you ſhould grant a general 


Freedom of ED. to W propoſes his Advice. (1) Not 


Among all our different Forms of Go- 


vernment, there is not another ſo liable 
to civil Diſſentions, as the Republican. 
Virtue is, in general, the Foundation 
Principle of all Republics. But pure 
Democracies, agitated by the violent and 


numultuous Paſſions of the People, are 
expoſed to Revolutions, Confuſion, Anar- 


chy. Axiſtocracies, formed by the Ad- 
vantages of Riches, or Birth, or ſupe- 
rior Abilities, are tempted to abuſe the 
Power intruſted to them by the Admi- 
niſtration. They grow inſolent and op- 
preſſive. Oligarchies are too near that 
Equality upon which they are founded, 
and can ill aſſume the Superiority neceſ- 


ſary to controul the Tumults of the 
People. 


Such were the nt of thoſe Diſſen- 


tions, which laid waſte the common 
Strength of Greece through all her Re- 
publics; expoſed them an eaſy Conqueſt 
to foreign Enemies, or enſlaved them to 


that 


domeſtic Tyrants. The Rhodians were 
an unhappy Proof of theſe Remarks. 


As either Party prevailed, oligarchical or 


democratical, they applied for Succours 


to thoſe States, whoſe Form of Govern- 


ment moſt nearly reſembled their own. 
Thus, in the firſt Year. of the ninety- 


ſixth Olympiad, the popular Faction, be- 


ing more powerful, received the Athe- 
nians into their Citadel. Five Years af- 
terwards the Oligarchy, having gained 
the Superiority, drove out the Athenians 
and received the Lacedæmonians. The 
People, when this Oration was ſpoken, 


were in Poſſeſſion of the Government, 


but apprehenſive of the Power and In- 
fluence of Artaxerxes and Artemiſia, or 
rather cruelly oppreſſed by them, they 
applied to the Athenians for Aſuſtance 
and Support. 

(1) There appears to be ſome Dif- 
ficulty in this Paſſage. The Laws of 
Solon permitted, or rather called upon 
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that I conceive it difficult to inform you what Meaſures you 
ought to purſue, for (with utmoſt Simplicity to expreſs myſelf) 


you ſeem to me ſufficiently well-informed ; but to perſuade you 
to carry thoſe Meaſures into Execution, is difficult indeed. For 


after any Expedient hath been reſolved and decreed, the Exe- 


cution 1s as far diſtant, as before your Decrees. 


THERE is one Circumſtance 


1 — 


however in the preſent Con- 


juncture, for which, I ſhould imagine, your Gratitude is due 
to the immortal Gods: that a People, who by their own Per- 


verſeneſs, were not long ſince your open Enemies, now place in 


your Friendſhip alone their Hopes of Liberty. A Circum- 
ſtance worthy of being, at this Time, ſenſibly acknowledged; 


for if you regulate your Councils upon it with becoming Wiſ- 


dom, you ſhall have it in your Power effectually to refute the 
Calumnies thrown out againſt the Republic, and to refute them 


every Citizen, who was not infamous in 
his private or public Character, to pro- 
poſe his Advice. But the Clamours and 
Tumults of the People, the Violence of 
Parties, or the Influence of the Magi- 
ſtrates, who preſided in their Aſſemblies, 
often hindered thoſe Perſons from ſpeak- 
ing, who were authoriſed by the Laws 
to enter into their Debates. Thus Eſ- 
chines in his Oration againſt Timarchus; 
& Solon doth not forbid the Citizen, 
„ who is not deſcended from your an- 
c cient Commanders, or who exerciſes 


Vol. I. — 


with 


&« ſome Trade for his ſubſiſtence, to ap- 
e pear on this Tribunal. Whom there- 
ce fore does he think ſhould be deprived 
ce of this Privilege of ſpeaking in Pub- 
ce lic? Thoſe, who lead a Life of Tur- 
<« pitude ; who beat their Fathers or 
% Mothers; who do not ſupport, or re- 
ce ceive them into their Houſes ; who 
ce refuſe to ſerve the Republic in her 
&© Wars, or throw away their ſhield in 
Battle; who prodigally laviſh away 
« their paternal or hereditary Fortunes.“ 

5 LUCCHESIN1. 
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with your own exceeding Glory. The Byzantians, Chians, 
Rhodians, accuſed us of forming inſidious Deſigns againſt their 
Liberties, and from thence entered into one common League 
againſt us in the late War. It ſhall now manifeſtly appear, 
that Mauſolus (he, who, while he profeſſed himſelf the Friend 
of the Rhodians, violently deprived them of their Liberty) was 


their principal Director and Adviſer: (2) that the Chians and 


Byzantians, with whom they had entered into an Alliance, ne- 
ver ſent the leaſt Succour to their Misfortunes, but that you, 


of whom they entertained ſuch Terrours, are their alone De- 


fenders and Preſervers. 6 


(2) Mauſolus, King of Caria, was 
Husband and Brother of Artemiſia, for 
it was a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the 
Carians, that their Kings ſhould marry 
their Siſters, and that the Widow ſhould 


ſucceed her Husband, preferably to his 


Brothers, or even his Children. Mau- 
ſolus had aſſiſted the Confederates in the 


ſocial War, and ſupported the Oligarchy 


of Rhodes, or had rather enſlaved the 
whole People. He died two Years be- 
fore this Oration was ſpoken, when the 
People. it is probable, had not yet riſen 
to aſſert their Liberties Louccaesini. 

(3.) It was the political Intereſt of Chios, 


as a democratical State, to have aſſiſted 


the Rhodians in recovering their Free- 
dom. They were probably reſtrained by 
their Fears of Artemiſia, for whatever 
Wonders Hiſtorians have related of the 


Sorrows of this Princeſs for the Death 


WHEN 
of her Husband ; her erecting the fa- 


mous Mauſoleum ; inſtituting Games to 
his Memory, and even drinking his Aſhes, 
we may believe, by the Manner ſhe is 
mentioned in this Oration, that ſhe did 


not forget ſhe was a Queen, even amidſt 


theſe extraordinary Sorrows of her Wi- 
dowhood. Vitruvius relates a bold and 


ſucceſsful Stratagem, by which ſhe de- 


ſtroyed a conſiderable Body of Forces, 
ſent by the Rhodians to. dethrone her; 
got Poſſeſſion of their Fleet, and ſub- 
dued the Iſland. They probably did not 
recover their Liberty till her Death, twa 
Years after that of her Husband. We 
may form ſome Judgement of the Spirit 


of this diſconſolate Widow, from the 


Trophy ſhe erected for her Victory, with 


two Statues of Bronze, one repreſenting 
the City of Rhodes, the other her own. 


Perſon branding it with an hot iron. Vi- 
truvius 
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WI EN this Conduct ſhall be univerſally ſeen, the Plebeians 


in every City will conſider your Friendſhip as their military 
Standard in Time of War, and in Peace, their Symbol of Proſperi- 


ty. (4) Nor can any other more excellent Bleſſing attend you, 


4 to gain, by their own Conſent, the univerſal, unſuſpect- 


ing Benevolence of Mankind. 


Bur I cannot without Admiration behold our Orators ad- 


viſing the Republic to oppoſe the King in Defence of the 


Ægyptians, yet to be fearful of provoking him by protecting the 


Rhodians ; eſpecially when they know, the Rhodians are Na- 
tives of Greece, but that Ægypt is generally eſteemed a part of 


the Perſian Dominions. (5) Yet, I believe ſome of you may 


truvius tells us, the Rhodians never dared 


to deſtroy this Trophy, being forbidden 
by ſome religious Terrour. However 


they built a Wall round it, to conceal 
it from public View, | 

(4) Howio Ja ovpConov The CuTHLING, 
tranſlated by Stephens, pro indicio & ar- 
gumento ſalutis habere. Yet the Word 


- 0YuConov, beſides many other Meanings, 


ſignifies a military Standard, and accord- 
ing to Budzus dicebatur ſignum quod- 
dam, vel, magis proprie, teſſera, quam 


publice dabant civitates quibuſdam ho- 


minibus ſibi amicis, ut hoſpitaliter & 


amicè acciperentur in oppidis fœderatis. 
Ihe Senſe, according to our Interpreters, 


% 


recol- 


is cold and ſpiritleſs. The Tranſlator 
therefore hopes to be forgiven, if he hath, 
perhaps, too boldly hazarded the meta- 
phorical Meanings of the Word gy 40 
Ay. 

(5) Artaxerxes Ochus was ki 
great warlike Preparations m_ Nec- 
tanebus King of Fgypt, and the Phce- 
nicians, who had revolted from their 


Obedience to the Throne of Perſia. He 


ſent Ambaſſadors to all the moſt power- 
ful States of Greece to ſolicite Succours, 
The Lacedzmonians and' Athenians aſ- 
ſured him they would inviolably preſerve 
the Peace they had lately concluded with 


him, but refuſed to ſend him the Fo orces 


M 2 | he 
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recollect, when you debated upon your Conduct with Regard 
to the King, that riſing firſt, and, if I miſtake not, riſing 


alone, or with only one Perſon to ſu pport me ih the Debate, I 


declared, that in my Opinion, you would appear to a& with 
Wiſdom, in making the Pretext of your military Operations, 
not your Reſentment to Artaxerxes, but in forming your Pre- 


parations againſt your then declared Enemies, yet employing 


them in taking Vengeance even upon him, ſhould he attempt 


to invade the Commonwealth. The Meaſures I then propoſed, 
you did not diſapprove. They rather pleaſed you. My preſent 
Oration will regularly follow The Plan, I then laid before you, 


and if the King himſelf admitted me of his Council, I ſhould 


give him the very ſame Advice; to declare War for his own 


Territories, if the Grecians invaded him, but never to attempt 
enlarging his Dominions by any foreign Conqueſts. 


Vr if you have determined, O Men of 1 to cede 
to the Perſian whatever Cities he ſhall become Maſter of, whe- 


ther by furprizing, or deceiving their Inhabitants, you have not, 


in my Judgement, determined either honourably or wiſely. But 

1 OIG 
he demanded. Nectanebus however was apprehenſive of her Ambition, and po- 
powerfully ſupported by the Grecians in litically . determined to break her Power 
general, and particularly by the Atheni- by aſſiſting the Egyptians, yet without 


ans, who preſerved a conſtant Remem- an apparent Breach of Treaties with Ar- 
brance of the Calamities they had ſuffered taxerxes. 


by the Invafions of Perſia z were ſtill 
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if you generouſly reſolve to declare War for the Relief of the 


oppreſſed, whenever they demand your Aid, and to ſupport 


whatever Fatigues or Dangers may attend ſuch a Declaration, 


leſs will be required in the Proſecution of the War itſelf, in 


Proportion to the Vigour and Wiſdom of your Reſolutions. 


Beſides, you will appear to have conſidered with Attention the 
neceſſary Expedients to inſure your Succeſs. 


As a Proof, that I neither propoſe any Meaſures unknown 
to your Conſtitution, when I urge you to reſtore the Rhodians 
to their Liberty ; nor that the Commonwealth, ſhould you 


comply with my Advice, will enter into any new Schemes, I 


ſhall recolle& an Inſtance in Fa& moſt advantageous to the Re- 


public. You formerly ſent Timotheus to ſuccour Ariobarza- 


nes, forbidding him in the Preamble of your Decree, to violate 
your Treaties with the Perſian. (6) Yet, that General finding 
5 5 Eu Ari- 
(6) Our Author alone hath preſerved the Forces ſet ſail. But that General 


this little Piece of Hiſtory to Poſterity. finding Ariobarzanes in open Rebellion 


We muſt rely upon Conjectures and Pro- refuſed him the intended Succours ; made 


bability for the Time and Circumſtances. 
In the ſecond or third of the hundred 
and fourth Olympiad Timotheus was ſent 
to aſſiſt Ariobarzanes in taking Poſſeſ- 


ſion of Phrygia, which he claimed after 


the Death of Mithridates, and for which 
he probably refuſed to do Homage to 
Artaxerxes. Theſe Circumſtances, we 


may believe by the Orders given to Ti- 


motheus, were unknown at Athens, when 


a Deſcent upon Samos; drove out the 
Perſian Garriſon, and ed the Iſland 
to its Liberty. This was an Act of Ju- 
ſtice, as well as political Wiſdom fer 
Cyprothemides had unjuſtly ſeized upon 


the Government, and it much concerned 


the Athenians not to ſuffer an Iſland, 
from whence the Perſians might ſo caſily 


paſs over into Greece, to continue in 


their Poſſeſſion. ELuccnssini. 
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Ariobarzanes in open Rebellion, and Samos garriſoned by Cy- 
prothemides, whom Tigranes, the King's Lieutenant, made 
| Governor of the City, not only determined not to afliſt Ario- 
barzanes, but beſieged Samos; effectually ſuccoured and re- 
ſtored it to its Liberty. Nor to this Day, did the Perſian ever 
declare War againſt you upon that Account. For no People 
will with equal Vigour take up Arms ambitiouſly to enlarge 
their Dominions, as to defend their preſent Poſſeſſions. To ; 
preſerve themſelves from being plundered of their Property, all 
Men will fight with their utmoſt poſlible Strength; not fo for 
their Ambition. They will indeed with Ardour ſeize, if per- 
| mitted; if oppoſed, they do not imagine, that they, who op- 
” poſed, have injured them. Neither, in my Judgement, will 
Artemiſia act in Contradiction to this general Practice, when 
our Republic ſhall intereſt herſelf in the Affair. When you 
have heard a few Reaſons for my being of this Opinion, conſi- 
der, whether I have concluded juſtly. 


I po, indeed, believe, that if the King ſhould execute with 
Succeſs all the Deſigns in Ægypt, which he hath ambitiouſly 
formed, Artemiſia would earneſtly attempt every Expedient to 
reduce Rhodes to his Obedience. N ot in her Affection for 
him, but her Willingneſs, if he ſhould become her Neighbour, 
to fix upon him ſome important Obligation. But unſucceſs- 
ful in Ægypt, as Fame reports, and unfortunate in whatever 

3 — he 
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he hath attreriptad, (7) ſhe certainly judges, that this Hand, as 
is the very Fact, cannot be of any other uſe to him at preſent, 
than as a Frontier to his Dominions, to prevent her railing any 


Commotions againſt him. (8) 


From thence,” I am convinced, 


ſhe would rather fee it in your Poſſeſſion, while ſhe herſelf did. 
not apparently deliver it into your Hands, than that he ſhould. 


become Maſter of it. 


I am- perſuaded, ſhe will not even fend 


him Succours ; or if ſhe ſhould, perchance, aſſiſt him, ſhe. 
| N will do it unwillingly and . 


wird Regard to the King, 1 Sink: by Jupiter affirm, . 
in what Manner he propoſes to act; but that it much concerns 
the Republic to have it clearly manifeſt, whether he purpoſes 
to reduce that and to his Obedience, I wrong) contend.. 


( 7) Whatever Intelligence our Author 


might have received of Artaxerxes and 
this Expedition, his Succeſs was certainly 
moſt terrible. 
People of Sidon to the miſerable Neceſ- 
ſity of ſetting fire to their City, when 
forty thouſand Men, beſides Women and 
Children, periſhed in the Flames. 
this dreadful Deſtruction, he turned his 
Arms againſt Nectanebus, and obliged 
him to fly into Æthiopia. This Prince 


was ruined by his Vanity. While Dio- 


phantes the Athenian and Lamius the 


Lacedæmonian, had the Command of 


his Armies, and the Direction of his 


Wars, he was always victorious over the 


He reduced the unhappy. 


After 


For 


Perſians in all the Deſigns they formed 
againſt him. But he diſmiſſed the Per- 
ſons to whom he owed his Succeſs, and 
conducting his Affairs himſelf hath left 
this Maxim to Poſterity, that the Qua- 
lity of King does not neceſſarily ſup- 


poſe Abilities and Merit. 
(8) We need only conſider. the Situa- 


tion of Rhodes, to be convinced, how 
uſeful it might have been to the Perſian 


in his Deſigns upon Caria, and how eaſy 
the Paſſage from thence into Greece. It 


was beſides of great Importance, by the 
Strength of its Navy, and the maritime 
Genius of its People. Luccnesini. 
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For ſhould he make himſelf Maſter of it, we ſhall not then 
debate upon the Liberty of Rhodes, but upon our own Safety, 
and the common Liberties of Greece. Indeed, if the Rho- 
dians, now in Poſſeſſion of the City, were capable of main- 


taining i it themſelves, I would by no Means adviſe you to ſupport 


them, even though they promiſed to ſubmit to whatever Con- 


ditions, you pleaſed to impoſe. For when they had entered in- 
to a Conſpiracy to deſtroy the democratical Conſtitution of 


their Country, they firſt engaged ſome of their F ellow-Citi- 


zens to join with them, and afterwards, when they had exe- 


cuted their Purpoſe, drove them into Baniſhment. They, who 


violate their Faith to their own Citizens, I never can believe 


will be firm Allies to the Athenians. N either would I have 
ſpoken in this Manner, if I had imagined it of Advantage only 
to the Rhodians ; for I never received in their City the public 


Rights of Hoſpitality, nor have any Obligations to them of 
private Friendſhip : nor indeed, although I were under both 


theſe Engagements, would I have {ſpoken in their Defence, un- 
leſs I thou ght it conducive to your Intereſts. 


Wirk Regard to the Rhodians, if ſuch an Expreſſion may 
be allowed to him, who pleads in general for their Preſervation, 
I really rejoice in their Misfortunes; for when with an envious 


and malignant Spirit they oppoſed your Recovery of your pro- 


per Territories, they totally loſt their own Liberty: when it 


1 
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was in their Power to enter, upon equal Terms, into an Alli- 
ance with the Grecians, and with this Republic, the moſt pow- 
erful State of Greece, they choſe rather to be enſlaved by Bar- 
barians and Slaves, whom they admitted into their Citadel. (9) 
Yet I could almoſt venture to affirm, if you now determine to 
ſuccour them, their paſt Misfortunes may be greatly beneficial 
to them. For had they proſpered under the Alteration of their 
Conſtitution, I know not whether they would ever have return- 

ed to wiſer Counſels, being, as they are, truly Rhodians. (1 o 
5 But ſince they ar are now better inſtructed, and convinced by Ex- 


(9) The Troops of Artemiſia, which 


they received into their Citadel. 
| (10) Homer calls them inſolent, de- 
id yng. Livy mentions the Fooliſhneſs 


of their Pride, ſtolidæ ſuperbiæ; a Cha- 


racter they ſtill maintain even in the 
Wretchedneſs of a Turkiſh Slavery. But 
our Orator, while he is pleading for their 
Preſervation, why does he thus induſtri- 
ouſly ſet their Errours in theſe ſtrong 
Lights ? 

The Tranſlator hath almoſt reſolved 
never to make any of the uſual Remarks 
of Praiſe and Admiration upon the Art 
or Conduct, or that Force of reaſoning, 
| peculiar to his Author. To a ſenſible 
Reader it is impertinent to an unfeeling 
it is uſeleſs. Yet it may be ſometimes 
not unneceſſary to awaken his Attention, 
as perhaps in this particular Inſtance. 
Our Orator had undertaken a very un- 


popular Cauſe, for the Rhodians had di- 
A be: $ 


perience, 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves, in the late ſocial 


War, by their Oppoſition to the Atheni- 
ans. Demoſthenes therefore does not 
oppoſe the popular Reſentment ; he joins 
with the People in their Indignation, and 
repreſents the Rhodians in the moſt odi- 
ous Colours of Pride, Perfidy, Fooliſh- 
neſs and Injuſtice. Yet however unwor- 
thy, in themſelves, of that Protection 
they implore, they are Objects of that 
Generoſity, which had ever diſtinguiſhed 


the Republic of Athens, and in which ſhe 


had always placed her higheſt Glory; that 
of forgiving Injuries committed againſt 
her, and protecting the oppreſſed. To Sen- 
timents of this elevated Spirit, and to 
theſe Motives of Glory, our Orator adds 
thoſe of Intereſt, by proving how much 
it imported the State of Athens to aſſiſt 
a democratical Republic, and not to 
abandon an Iſland ſo powerful, as that of 
Rhodes, to their Enemies. | 


N 
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perience, that ſuch Imprudence hath been the frequent Occa- 
ſion of numerous Calamities, they may, perchance, become 
wiſer for the Future. I therefore eſteem their preſent Afflic- 
tion no mean Advantage to them, and conclude it your Duty 
to endeavour to preſerve them; not remembering the Injuries 
you have received from them, but recollecting, that you your- 


ſelves have often been deceived by thoſe, who had criminal 


Deſigns againſt your Liberties; none of whom however you 
would now pronounce it ; equitable to puniſh, | 


ws IDER beſides, O Men of Athens, you have maintain- 


ed many Wars, both againſt Democracies and Oligarchies. The 


Fact you perfectly know. But for what Reaſons your Wars 


againſt either, perhaps none of you reflects. Vet what indeed 
thoſe Reaſons ? Againſt Democracies, for Complaints of private 


Injuries, which it was impoſſible publicly to redreſs; for a 
Diviſion of Territories, for Boundaries, for Glory, or Sove- 
reignty. (11) Againſt Oligarchies from none of theſe Motives, 
but for the political Form of your ( Government, and the gene- 
ral Cauſe of Liberty. (1 2) From whence I am not afraid to aſſert, 


We 


(11) Our Author probably means their proceeded from perſonal Injuries, or a 


Wars againſt Corinth and Syracuſe, in general Spirit of Emulation between the 


both which Cities the democratical Form two Nations. LucchEs INI. 
of Government was eſtabliſned. With (12) Here he means the Bcoeotians, 
the Corinthians they contended for Boun- and Megarenſes, but particularly the La- 
daries and Extent of Country ; their cedzmonians, by whom Athens had once 

Quarrels with the People of Syracuſe been totally enſlaved, and from whom 
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we ſhould eſteem it more eligible, that all the democratical 
States of Greece make War againſt us, than that the Oligar- 
chical be our Allies. For with free, democratical States, 1 
| ſhould imagine, you may without Difficulty conclude a Peace, 


whenever you have an Inclination ; but with oligarchical Go- 
vernments I do not hold even an Alliance to be without Dan- 
ger. Impoſſible, the Few ſhould ever be well-intentioned to 
the Many, and the Ambitious of governing to them, who have 
choſen to live under an equal Adminiſtration. 


I woxpRR none of you reflects, that if the Chians, Mityleni- 
ans, Rhodians, were governed by an oligarchical Polity, I had 
almoſt ſaid, were all Mankind ſubdued to this Kind of Slavery, 
how dangerous it would prove to your Conſtitution ; I wonder, 
none of you conſiders, that if an Oligarchy were eſtabliſhed | 
In all the States of Greece, they certainly would not permit you 
to enjoy your Democracy. For well are they convinced, that you 
alone will riſe to aſſert the Cauſe of Liberty, and from whom 
they are apprehenſive of Danger, them will they determine to 
deſtroy. In all other Inſtances, they, who have committed an 
Injury, are to be deemed Enemies to them alone, whom they 
have perſonally injured. But the e of a free Conſti- 

tution, 


ſhe ſuffered every Calamity, that a cruel perpetual Object of his Envy, and who 
and inſolent Conqueror could inflict upon were ſtill formidable even in Ruins. 
à People, whoſe Proſperity had been a LuccHes1Nni, 
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tution, and Aſſertors of Oligarchy, I pronounce are the com- 


mon Enemies of all, who are inſpired. 5 a Zeal and Spirit 
of Liberty. 


AP is beſides moſt equitable, O Men of Athens, that you, 
who are happily poſſeſſed of a popular Form of Government, 
ſhould -be as anxious for the Calamities of every other free 
People, as you would wiſh they ſhould be ſolicitous for you, 
if ever the ſame Affliction, which the good Gods avert, ſhould 
be your Fortune. And however it may be truly ſaid, the 
| Rhodians juſtly ſuffer for their Imprudence, not this the pro- 
per Time to rejoice in their Diſtreſs. For it is the Duty of the 
fortunate openly to vindicate and relieve the afflicted, ſince 
Futurity to all human Kind is obſcure and uncertain. 


I FREQUENTLY hear our Orators declaring in this Aſſem- 
bly, that when our Republic was oppreſſed with her Misfor- 
tunes, ſome of the Grecian States conſulted i in what Manner to 
protect and preſerve her. I ſhall mention at preſent, and in the 
conciſeſt Manner, only one Inſtance, that of the Argives. Nor | 
would I willingly, that the Athenians, who have ever enjoyed 
the Glory of protecting the unfortunate, ſhould even in one 

Inſtance appear inferior to that People. Though bordering up- 
on the Frontiers of the Lacedzmonians, and beholding them 
extending their Dominion both by Land and Sea, yet they 
doubted not, nor feared, generouſly to diſcover how affection- 


ately 
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ately they eſteemed the People of Athens, but evelr Secdes 
that the Lacedæmonian Ambaſſadors, who demanded, as is re- 
ported, certain of your Exiles to be delivered to them, ſhould 


be declared Enemies to the State of Argos, if they departed. 
not, before ** out of their City. (13) 


WI RE it not ignominious, O Men of Athens, if the Peo- 
ple of Argos dreaded neither the Sovereignty of the Lacedz- 
monians, even at ſuch a Conjuncture, nor their Power, that 
you, Athenians as you are, ſhould dread the Reſentment of a 
Barbarian, and even of a Woman ? Eſpecially, when the Ar- 


gives might have urged in their Excuſe, how often they had 
been conquered by the Lacedzmonians ; ; but you have often 
proved victorious over the King, (1 4) n nor ever once were con- 


quered, 


Audience ; he tells it in the Language 
of Eloquence, and throws his own ſtrong 
colouring of Expreſſion over it. But 
while the Magnanimity of the Argives 


60 3) The Athenians, oppreſſed by their 
thirty Tyrants, deſerted their native Coun- 
try. The Lacedæmonians endeavoured 
to compel them to return, and publiſhed 


an order to all the States of Greece to 
| {end theſe unhappy Fugitives to their Go- 
vernors. To this Order a Penalty of 
five Talents was annexed for Diſobe- 
dience. Diodorus tells us, the Thebans 


made a Decree, that whoever ſaw an 


Athenian compelled by Force to return, 
and did not aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of 
his Power, ſhould be fined; but we are 
obliged to Demoſthenes alone for this 
Inſtance of Magnanimity in the People 
of Argos. He dwells upon it with Plea- 
ſure, for he knew it was grateful to his 


* 


of Hiſtory. Witneſs, amongſt others, 


is thus preſerved to Poſterity, it were a 
Kind of Ingratitude to the Memory of 


Lyſias, who was driven into Baniſhment 


by the thirty Tyrants, not to mention 
his raiſing five hundred Soldiers at his 
own Expence, and fending them to the 
Defence, as Juſtin expreſſes it, of the 
common Country of Eloquence. In 
aucilium patriæ communis eloquentiz. 


4) This Aſſertion is not meerly the 


Language of Eloquence. It is the Truth 


the Names of Marathon, Platæa and Sa- 
-_ Jamis- 
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quered, either by the Slaves of that Monarch, or by himſelf. 
If ever he gained any Superiority over our Republic, he gain- 


ed it by no other Methods, than by influencing, with his Gold, 
the moſt abandoned of all the Grecians ; Betrayers of their 


Country. Nor did he gain any Advantage even from that Su- 


periority. For you ſhall find him breaking the Strength of Athens 


by the Forces of Lacedzmon, and at the ſame Time hazarding his 


own IIS to Cyrus and Clearchus. (x 5) Thus did he nei- 


lamis. Neither is it leſs true, that the 


Athenians never were conquered by the 
Perſians. Demoſthenes, however, ac- 
knowledges, they had ſome Superiority 
over them, by corrupting the Lacedæ- 
monians, whom they powerfully ſup- 
ported with Ships and Money and Sol- 
diers to conquer Athens. That City was 
taken in the firſt Year of the ninety- 


fourth Olympiad; and in the laſt Year 


of that Olympiad Cyrus marched with 
Clearchus and his ten thouſand Greeks 
againſt his Brother Artaxerxes Mnemon- 
Our Orator® might with more Juſtice 
have accuſed the Lacedæmonians, as the 
Authors of all the Calamities, with which 
the People of Athens were oppreſſed, 
during that Period ; but his preſent Ve- 
hemence is directed againſt the Perſian, 
to whom he would therefore impute all 
the Diſtreſſes of his Country, and whom 
he repreſents as their moſt formidable 
Enemy. LuccHEsiNni. 


(15) The Names of Cyrus and Cle- 


grchus are of too much Importance to 


ther 


be paſſed over in Silence, although i im- 
poſſible to give their Story within the 


Compaſs of theſe Notes. Somewhat 


however ſhould be attempted for the In- 
formation of an Engliſh Reader, ſince 


for his Uſe alone both the Notes and he. 


Tranſlation are intended. 
Cyrus was poſſeſſed of all thoſe great 


and amiable Qualities, which are neceſ- 
ſary to form a Prince to Empire. He 
was humane, magnificent and liberal. 


Great without Inſolence, and affable with- 


out Meaneſs. But his Ambition was - 


boundleſs and inſatiable. He had at- 
tempted to aſſaſſinate his Brother Ar- 
taxerxes even amidit the ſacred Rites of 


his Coronation. He was arreſted and 


condemned to Death. His Life however 


was given to the Prayers and Tears of 


his Mother Paryſatis, and he was again 
ſent to the Government, which had been 
allotted ro him by ,his Father, Darius 
Nothus, in his Will. There he medi- 
tates Vengeance for the Affront he pre- 
tended to have received in being ſuſpected 
of 
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ther openly ſubdue, nor were his ſecret Deſigns againſt us of 
any peculiar Profat or Honour to himſelf. 


Bur our Ong I perceive, frequently treat Philip with 


Contempt, yet look with Terrour upon the Perſian, and 
eſteem him a very formidable Enemy to thoſe, againſt whom 


he propoſes to declare War. If we therefore do not revenge 
ourſelves on Philip, as an inconſiderable Foe, and make every 


Conceſſion to the Perſian, as to a formidable Enemy, againſt 


whom, O Men of Athens, ſhall-we ever take up Arms? 


Tazxs are alſo certain Perſons in this Aſſembly moſt power- 


ful in pleading for the Rights of others, and oppoſing yours. (16) 


Vet thus much Favour I would willingly requeſt of ſuch Ora- 
tors, to ſearch for Occaſions of ſometimes diſplaying their Elo- 
quence in ſupporting the Juſtice of your Claims that they may 


of a Deſign of Murder, and the Danger 


to which his Life had been expoſed. He 
levies Troops; forms his People to War; 
engages Clearchus, a Lacedæmonian, and 
thirteen thouſand Greeks in his Service; 


- marches towards Babylon, and enters in- 


to a pitched Battle with his Brother, When 
Victory was almoſt declaring in his Fa- 


vour, hurried on by the Impetuoſity of 
his Temper, and tranſported by the Sight 


of Artaxerxes, he preſſes forward to en- 


. gage him perſonally. The Brothers now 


fight for Empire, Life, Glory and Re- 
venge, and, whether by the Hand of 


them- 


Artaxerxes 15 uncertain, Cyrus is kill- 
ed. 

(1 6) Wolfius and his Editors have it} 
explained this Paſſage. The Senſe is not 


meerly rendered obſcure by conſtruing 


r Uu and g TE; , apud 
dos and apud alios, it is totally perverted, 
Let To; in both Places ſignify contra, 
and then our Author clearly means thoſe 
Orators, who are earneſt and eloquent 
againſt the Republic in Favour of its 


Enemies ; of Philip, for Inſtance, or Ar- 


taxerxes; but cold and ſpiritleſs in its 
Defence, LuccHesins. 
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ſelves appear principally to practiſe that Virtue, they recom- 
mend. For it is abſurd, that he ſhould inſtruct you in the 
Principles of Equity, who does not practiſe them himſelf. Nei- 
ther Is it reaſonable, that an Athenian Citizen ſhould be thus 
anxious to find every poſſible 8 * | Country, 
and none in its Favour. 


Gods to conſider, Why there 
is not any one Man among the Byzantians, who will inform 
them, that, in Juſtice, they ought not to take Poſſeſſion of 
Chalcedon, which at preſent is really a Part of the King's Do- 
minions ; of which you formerly were Maſters, and which can- 
not in any Manner belong to them? (17) Why are they not 


LET me conjure you by the 


informed, that they ought not to render Sylembria, a City once 
that they ſhould not 
confine the Sylembrian Territories within ſuch narrow Bounds, 
contrary to their Oaths, contrary to the Treaties, in which 
it was expreſsly written, THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY THEIR 


* own Laws? Why hath not Artemiſia been informed, either 


in Alliance with you, tributary to them ; 


| while 
(19) Chalcedon had often experienced 


the common Fate of all the Grecian Co- 


Jonies in Aſia, and ſubmitted by Turns 
to the Power of Lacedæmon, Athens 
and Perſia. It is now threatened with 
Slavery by the People of Byzantium, 


who had already ſpoiled their Neighbours, 


the Sylembrians, of part of their Terrj- 


tories, and attempted to deprive them 
that Liberty, confirmed to them by a ge- 
neral Treaty of Peace. This Peace was 
concluded under the Mediation of Artax- 
erxes, by which all the Cities of Greece, and 
theic Colonies in Aſia were declared free 
and independent, 
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while Mauſolus lived, or ſince his Death, that it was unjuſt to 
ſeize upon Cos and Rhodes, and ſeveral other Grecian Cities, 
which the Perſian, at that Time their Sovereign, ceded by 
Treaty to the Grecians, and for whoſe Liberty they ſupported 
ſuch numerous Dangers, and maintained, during that Period, 
ſo many glorious Wars? But if, perchance, there were any, 
who ſhould thus argue both with the Byzantians and with Ar- 
temiſia, yet neither of them would be perſuaded, as chey ought 
both in Reaſon and in * | 


I REALLY FO it moſt equitable to reſtore the People of 
Rhodes to their Liberty, yet even were it unjuſt, I think, while 
I behold the Conduct of other States, I ſhould till adviſe you 
to reſtore them. Wherefore ? Becauſe, were all other Nations, O 
Men of Athens, zealouſly reſolved to act upon the general Prin- 
ciples of Juſtice, it would be diſhonourable, that you alone | 
ſhould refuſe. But while every other People, to the utmolt of 
their Power, are ever ready to commit all poſſible Injuries, that 
we alone ſhould pretend the Juſtice of our Actions, by which we 
receive no kind of Advantage, I really think is not Equity, but 
Weakneſs. For I perceive all the other States of Greece main- 
tain by Force what they poſſeſs; of which! I can mention A well 


known Inſtance, 
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Tuazxz are two Treaties ſubſiſting between the Grecians 
and the King, formed by our Republic, at firſt univerſally ap- 
plauded, and afterwards even by the Lacedzmonians, by whom 
they are now condemned, (18) Yet very different are the Mea- 
ſures of Equity preſcribed in theſe Treaties. For while, in 


Matters of private Property, the Laws have granted in every 
ſeparate Polity, one common, equal Participation of Juſtice 
both to the weak and powerful, yet in the general Adminiſtration 
of Greece, every State of ſuperior Strength marks out the 
Bounds of Juſtice to its Inferiors. Yet ſince it becomes the 
Dignity of your Character to determine thoſe Bounds for others, 


and to act in Conſequence of that Determination, you ſhould 
atten- 


ſible, in his Service, he thought it his 
Intereſt to put an End to their civil Diſ- 
ſentions. He therefore ſent his Ambal- 
ſadors to propoſe a general Peace, by 
which every State ſhould enjoy its own 
Laws and Liberties. This Embaſſy was 
well received, and a Peace was concluded 
with univerſal Joy, except by the The- 
bans, who claimed a Sovereignty over 
Bxotia ; and by the Lacedæmonians, 
who immediately violated it by the De- 
ſtruction of Mantinea. 

Thus the War was renewed with greater 
Violence. The Perſian again ſent Pro- 


(18) After the Lacedæmonians had 
totally ſubdued the Athenians, they not 
only treated that People with exceeding 
Rigour, but aſſumed an Air of Conqueſt 
with Regard to the Peloponneſians and 
Thebans. Yet as ſoon as their Power 
was broken by the Loſs of the Battle of 
Leuctra, Athens endeavoured to recover 
her Liberty, and ſent her Ambaſſadors 
to all the Grecian States to animate them 
zgatnſt the common Oppreſſor. The 
Beœeotians entered with Spirit into the 
War, and Thebes appeared at the Head 
of the Confederacy. While almoſt all 


the Cities of Greece were engaged in this 
War. Artaxerxes was meditating his Ex- 
pedition into /Egypt, and deſirous of en- 
gaging as many Grecian Troops, as poſ- 


poſals for a general Peace, Which was 
again concluded under his Mediation, and 


upon the ſame Conditions, which the La- 


cedzmonians, after the Battle of Leuc- 


tra, 
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attentively conſider how you may have it in your Power to 
ſupport that Character. (19) But you ſhall certainly have it 


in your Power, if you are eſteemed the common Guardians and 
Defenders of the univerſal Liberty of Greece. 


HOwEVER it appears to me, with Reaſon appears, molt 
difficult for you to act, at preſent, in a Manner befitting your 
Dignity. The reſt of Mankind have only one Conteſt ; that 
againſt declared, open Enemies, whom if they conquer, nothing 
can hinder the ſecure Enjoyment of their Conqueſt. But by 
you, O Men of Athens, a double Conteſt muſt be maintained ; 
the firſt, in common with all other States; the ſecond far 
greater and more important. For in all your Debates it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſubdue thoſe among your own Citizens, 
who have determined to a& in Oppoſition to the Republic. 
Since therefore, through their Oppoſition, no Meaſure, in whith 
the public Welfare is concerned, can without Difficulty be car- 
ned 
tra, were compelled, however unwilling- T6%7Z0 riders <Q b , def. . 
ly, to accept. Theſe Conditions were Hoss ſhould never be tranſlated, as it is 
extremely acceptable to the People of by Wolfius, dicendo explicare. Our 
Athens, and the Treaties were probably Orator declares it befitting the Majeſty 
carried on by them with Perſia, under of Athens, both to know, and to exe- 
a Character they were fond of aſſuming; cute Juſtice. Then regularly follows the 
that of Protectors and * of the Neceſſity of her raiſing a Force ſufficient 


Liberties of Greece. r TA to carry her Knowledge 
(19) Exeida Toivuy Ih Eqroxiva of Juſtice into Execution, LucchzEsix i. 


To die, Ka r, 1 bros E 
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ried into Execution, it muſt of Neceſſity happen, that you fre- 
quently commit very conſiderable Errours. 


Tuar many People fearleſly engage in this Manner of di- 


recting your Adminiſtration, perhaps the great Emoluments- 


given to them by their Corrupters may be principally the Cau- 
ſes. But indeed, you yourſelves may be with Juſtice blamed-. 


For you ought, O Men of Athens, to retain the ſame Senti-- 


ments with Regard to your civil Polity, as to your military 


Diſcipline, What Sentiments ? That as you eſteem the Man, 


who deſerts the Rank apppointed for him by his General 5 
the Day of Battle, to be juſtly branded with Infamy, nor wor- 


thy to partake the common Privileges of an Athenian, ſo it is 


equally juſt, that they who deſert the Form. of Government, 
tranſmitted to them by their Anceſtors, and dare to introduce 
an oligarchical Conſtitution, ſhould be deprived of the Glory of 


entering into your Councils. (20) But if you deem thoſe Al- 


lies extremely well- affected to you, who have l by Trea- 


ties, 


(20) We ſhall hereafter find our Ora- the ſame Manner, Nog: 799 rag 
tor complaining, that the military diſ- xirras Ouyadng, Ur 78 ge νν O 


cipline had been lately and fatally re- 
laxed. The only Puniſhment at preſent 


for Cowards was public Infamy, and 


being deprived of their civil Rights, but 
by the ancient Laws of Athens the Crime 


of quitting their Ranks in Battle was ca- 


pital. Nope, Tov Amrovra Y TOC 
,. Deſerters were puniſhed in 


VAT Onan Ga. To abandon their ſhield. 


was liable to the ſame Puniſhment. No- 


HOG, TOY praomw auc r Cle oo as, 


However, he who loſt his ſhield was 


only fined five hundred Drachmas. Such 


was the Diſcipline, by which Athens aroſe 
to her military Greatneſs, Luccatsing. 
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ties, and ratified thoſe Treaties by Oath, to have the ſame com-- 
mon Enemies, the ſame common Friends, how can you believe 


thoſe Citizens moſt faithful to you, who, you clearly know, 


are openly convicted of being themſelves Enemies of the Re- 


public? 


Bur indeed, what we might with Juſtice accuſe in them, 
or blame in you, were not difficult to find; but by what kind 


of Arguments, by what Meaſures the. preſent diſtracted State 


of: Affairs may be corrected, this indeed were difficult to find. 


Perhaps, however, it is not of the preſent Time to mention 
every poſſible Circumſtance. Yet, if whatever you decree, 
you can confirm by ſome advantageous Meaſure, all other Parti- 
culars may perhaps unite more happily, and be better con-- 


ducted. hereafter. I therefore i imagine it your Duty to under 
take this Affair of the Rhodians with Vigour, and to act with 


a Spirit worthy of the Republic; having this Reflection im- 


preſſed upon your Minds, that you always hear with Pleaſure 
whoever applauds your Anceſtors, repeats their Actions, and. 


mentions their T rophies. Then conſider, that your Anceſtors 
erected theſe Trophies, not with an Intention, that you ſhould 


behold them with Admiration only, but ſhould emulate their 5 


Virtue by whom they were erected. 
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the ARGUMENT. 


HE People of Olynthus, the capital City of Thrace, had en- 
tered into an Alliance, offenſive and defenfive, with Philip; but 


| alarmed at the Rapidity of his Conqueſts ; ſuſpecting his Ambition, and 


jealous of their Liberty, they conclude a ſeparate Peace with the Athe- 
nians. Philip complains loudly of this Breach of Faith ; marches into 
Thrace ; inveſts and beſieges Olynthus. The Olynthians inſtantly ſend 
Ambaſſadors to Athens to folicit a powerful and immediate Succour. 
Our Orator ſupports them upon his conſtant Principles of Generoſity, 
Liberty and public Virtue, beſides the Conſiderations of the political In- 


tereſts of Athens, its Glory and its Safety, 


SEEEEEEEEEEELEESSEEIEEEEEEESSSESIHEEEESHEHHENSEEIEEEES HHS: 


„ 


Fit OL VNT HI A C. 


HAT you would prefer, O Men of Athens, before all 

poſſible Treaſures, thoſe Counſels, that ſhall appear in 
our preſent Deliberations of greateſt Advantage to the Com- 
monwealth, I really believe. (1) In this Diſpoſition therefore 


you ought to hear, with a favourable Attention, whoever is will- 


ing to propoſe his Advice. Not only ſhould you hear the ſalu- 


tary Scheme, which hath been formed and matured by Reflex- 


ion, but I deem it an Inſtance of your good Fortune, that 


It is diſputed among the C ritics, which 


of the three Olynthiacs was firſt ſpoken. 
This Edition follows the ancient Arrange- 
ment, nor will the Tranſlator enter into 
the Merits of the Debate, imagining it 


cannot be matter of much Importance, 


ſince there is nothing in the Orations 


themſelves abſolutely ſufficient to deter- 


mine their order, and ſince they were 
certainly ſpoken in the ſame Year ; either 
the fourth of the hundred and ſeventh, or 


the firſt of the hundred and eighth Olym- 


piad. Our Author was then in the thirty- 
ſecond or thirty-third Year of his Age. 


ſome 


(1) As 1t was the principal Intention 
of theſe Orations to perſuade the People 
to reſtore the Funds, which they had la- 
viſhed away upon theatrical Shows and 
Entertainments, to their proper, original 
Deſtination, the military Service, our 
Orator not unartfully begins with a Com- 
pliment to the Generofity of his Au- 
dience, and their Contempt of Money. 


Conſidered in any other Light, this open- 


ing would appear a cold, philoſophical 


Sentiment, and moſt impertinently in- 
troduced. 


ULPIAN. 
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ons of your Orators are capable of conceiving, upon the In- 
ſtant, ſuch Expedients as may be uſeful to the Public, that 
among all Opinions your Choice may without Difficulty 


be fixed upon - thoſe Meaſures, moſt_conduciye to your In- 
tereſts (2) 


Bur indeed the preſent Occaſion, O Men of Athens, only 
not in Words declares, you ſhould take the immediate Admi- 
niſtration of your Affairs into your peculiar Care, if you have 
any Concern for their Preſervation. What Meaſures you mean 
to purſue i in this Conjuncture, 1 do not really know. The beſt, 


in my Judgement, is to decree a powerful Succour to the Olyn- 

thians, and to furniſh it with utmoſt Expedition; effectually 
to aſſiſt them with your national Troops, nor any longer ſuffer 
in your own Perſons fuch Indignities, as you have formerly en- 


dured; to ſend an Embaſſy to inform them what Meaſures you 


have 


(2) Demoſthenes here ſpeaks in a Lan- People, as the People of Athens. De- 
guage ſuperior to that baſe and malig- mades, on the contrary, had thoſe happy 
nant Spirit, which can treat with Can Sallies of Imagination ; that Vivacity of 
' tempt thoſe Talents we ourſelves do not Genius in finding Expedients, which are 
poſſeſs. He was himſelf reproached, that ſometimes as valuable as the regular Plans 
his Orations ſmelled of the Lamp, and of a more temperate Under ſtanding, Our 
that he was at greater Expence in Oil, Orator therefore congratulates his Au- 
than Wine, in compoſing them. He an- dience upon the Happineſs of having it 
ſwered this Reproach by the modeſt good in their Power to employ theſe different 
Senſe of ſaying, He had not fo good an Spirits to the public Advantage; or as 
Opinion of his firſt Thoughts, as to give "Tourreil expreſſes it, theſe Lightnings 
bis Advice upon the Inſtant, to ſuch a of Genius, or theſe Lights of Reflexion. 


Vo. I. P 
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have taken, and to obſerve the real Situation of their Affairs. 


For it is extremely to be feared, left Philip, ſkilful in all Ar- 


tifices, and formidable in making uſe of all Conjunctures ; 


ſometimes yielding, when he can gain an Advantage by yield- 


ing; ſometimes threatening (he ſhould then be deemed moſt 


- worthy of Belief) ſometimes accuſing us to our Allies for our 


' Negligence in aſliſting them; it is greatly to be feared, left this 


Man ſhould diſturb the general Adminiſtration of Greece, and 


tear away ſome Part of its Conſtitution. 


Bur not unhappily, O Men of Athens, the very Circum- 


ſtances in which Philips's greateft Strength conſiſts, are to us of 
equal Utility. To be himſelf fole Maſter of all his Deſigns, 
whether publicly declared, or ſecretly intended ; to unite, in 
his own Perſon, the General, the Sovereign, and the Treaſurer ; 


to be always preſent with his Troops, are of conſiderable Ef- 


fect in War, to execute with 


(3) A certain modern Prince hath a 
very honourable Title to this Character. 
He is himſelf his own General in the 
Field; his own Prime-Miniſter in the 


Cabinet. He forms his own Plans of 


Operat ons, and he himſelf carries them 
into Execution. A foreign Miniſter once 
inſinuated to him, that he ought not to 
follow the Counſels of a certain Power 
whom he named ; Counſels, replied his 


Expedition and Advantage. (3) 
Yet 
Majeſty ; Tell your Maſter, the Elector 


of Brandenburg is the fole Counſellor 


of the King of Pruſſia, Livy hath given 


us theſe Advantages of ſovereign Princes, 
in forming and executing their own De- 
ſigns, with great Spirit and Sublimity of 


Expreſſion. At, Hercule, reges, non li- 


beri ſolum omnibus impedimentis, ſed do- 
mini rerum temporumque, trahunt con- 
ſiliis cuncta, non ſequuntur. 
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Yet they are an equal Obſtacle to that Treaty, which he would 


gladly conclude with the Olynthians. 


For the Olynthians are 


now convinced, they do not fight at preſent for Glory, or for 


Slavery of their Country (4). 


Part of Dominions, but to prevent the total Deſtruction ande 


Nor are they ignorant in what 
Manner he treated the People of Amphipolis, who delivered up 


their Town to his Integrity, and the Pydnæans, who received 


him into their City. But indeed, in all Inſtances, a Monar- 


chy is ever faithleſs and perfidious to Republics, Py when 


their Dominions border upon each other. 


CoNVINCED of this T ruth, O Men of Athens, and ſtrongly 
reflecting upon all other Circumſtances of Importance, (5) you 


(4) Philip had hardly ſecured himſelf 
in the Throne of Macedon, when his 
Ambition of extending his Dominions 


began to appear. He made himſelf Ma- 


ſter of Amphipolis, but unable to pre- 


ſerve his Conqueſt, and unwilling to ſur. 


render it to the Athenians, who claimed 
it as one of their Colonies, he declared it 


a free State to be governed by its own + 


Laws. However, two Years afterwards, 


being no longer apprehenſive of the Re- 
ſentments of Athens, he again beſieged, 


reduced and made it one of the ſtrongeſt 
Barriers to his Kingdom. He then poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Pydna, and Potidaa, 


which he ceded to the Olynthians, more 


firmly to engage them in his Intereſts. 
They had aſſiſted him powerfully during 


the firſt Years of his Reign, eſpecially 
P--2 


ſhould 


in the Reduction of Amphipolis. It is 
therefore difficult to aſſign the Motives 
of their preſent Enmity, or aſcertain the 
Time when theſe Injuries, of which they 
now complain, were committed. Con- 
vinced, perhaps, of his Ambition, ,and 
alarmed at the rapid Progreſs of his Con- 
queſts, they had ſent Succours to Me- 
thone, or taking Advantage of his Ab- 
ſence in Thrace, they had entered into 
an Alliance with Cherſobleptes, and the 
Athenians. Other Reaſons for his de- 
claring War againſt them are aſſigned by 
Libanius and Juſtin, but probably the 
moſt powerful Motive was his own Am- 
bition. 

(5) What Circumſtances? The Glory 
of their Anceſtors, and their own boaſted 
Claim to the Sovereignty of Greece ; their 
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ſhould with Chearfulneſs, with Ardour, give your whole At- 
tention, if ever, certainly now, to the War; bringing in your 
Contributions with Alacrity ; marching yourſelves to the Field, 


and leaving nothing, that concerns the public Welfare, neglect- 


ed. For there is no longer either Reaſon left, or Excuſe for 
Irreſolution and Inaction. What you once unanimouſly and 


clamourouſly demanded, that the Olynthians ſhould be preſſed 


to declare War againſt Philip, is of itſelf come to paſs, and in 
a Manner moſt advantageous to the Republic. For had they, 


by our Perſuaſion, undertaken the War, they had, perhaps, 
been very uncertain Allies, and for ſome Time only continued 
their Reſolution. But fince they now deteſt Philip for their 


own proper Injuries, it is probable their Reſentment will be 


| firmly fixed, both by their future Fears, and by what they have 


already ſuffered. Such an Occaſion, O Men of Athens, thus 
voluntarily offering itſelf, ought not to be neglected; nor 
ſhould you commit the ſame Errours, you have often commit- 
ted. For Inſtance, when we returned from ſuccouring the 


Eubceans, and the Amphipolitans, Terax and Stratocles, upon 


this very Tribunal conjured you to fail, and receive their City 


into your Protection, had you been animated with the fame 
Spirit for you own n Intereſts, as you had ſhewn for the Safety 
of 


Cuſtom of ſucconring the diſtreſſed ; the and the apparent Dog of the Repub- 
Violence, F Arrogance of T lic. WoLF1Us: 
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DEM 08 THE NE s. 10 
of the Eubceans, you had then taken Poſſeſſion of Amphipo- 
lis, and been yourſelves relieved from all thoſe Diſtreſſes, which 


you ſince have experienced. In another Inſtance, when News 
was brought that Pydna, Potidæa, Methone, Pegaſæ and other 


Cities, (that I may not conſume your Time in mentioning them 
all) were beſieged, if we had with Vigour, and as our own 
Dignity demanded, then ſuccoured even the firſt of theſe Pla- 
ces, Philip had been now more complying and more humble. 


But ever negligent of the preſent, and preſuming that the fu- 
ture will of itſelf become more favourable, we have ourſelves, 


O Men of Athens, aggrandiſed Philip; we have raiſed him to 


ſuch exceeding Greatneſs, as no King of Macedonia ever poſ- 
ſeſſed. Now comes another Conjuncture. What Conjunc- 


ture? That which voluntarily offers itſelf to the Republic from 
the Olynthians, and not inferior to any of the former. 


I AM perſuaded, O Men of Athens, that whoever will make 


5 a juſt Eſtimate of the Benefits for which we ſhould be thank- 


ful to the Gods, although in many Inſtances, our Affairs are 
not indeed as proſperous as they ought to be, yet would ac- 
knowledge great Gratitude due to their good Providence. 


With Reaſon would acknowledge it. For that ſeveral Places 
have been loft during the War, he would impute with Juſtice 


to our own Negligence; but that we did not ſooner ſuffer fuch 


5 Loſſes, and that an Alliance i is now propoſed to us of Weight 


ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to balance thoſe Loſſes, if we are willing to take Ad- 
vantage of i it, I, for myſelf, impute to the good Working of a 
divine Protection. But, in my Opinion, our Uſage of theſe 
Bleſſings is not unlike our Poſſeſſion of Riches. Whoever re- 
ceives and preſerves them is extremely thankful to Fortune; 
but if he hath imprudently laviſhed them away, he hath at the 
ſame Time laviſhed away the Remembrance of that Gratitude, 

which he owed to- Fortune. Thus in a public Adminiſtration, 
they, who have not wiſely uſed a favourable Conjuncture, do not 
remember that ſuch a favourable Conjuncture was given them 
by the Gods. For generally the laſt Event determines our 
Judgement of all the former. Vou ſhould therefore, with ut- 
moſt Earneſtneſs, O Men of Athens, take ſuch prudent Care 
of what yet remains to us, as by a wiſe Alteration of Meaſures 
to eraſe the Diſhonour of our paſt Conduct. But if we ſhould 
abandon this People; if Philip ſhould deſtroy Olynthus, tel! 
me, ſome among you, what can hinder him from extending 


his Conqueſts, and according to his own good Pleaſure ? 


Bur does any of you, O Men of Athens, ever compute, 
ever conſider, the Means by which Philip, originally weak, 
hath become thus formidable i ? (6) f Firſt, having taken Amphi- 


polis, 


(6) Whoever will attentively conſider Pitch of human Greatneſs, will not only 
Philip in the courſe of his Victories, ri- behold him with Admiration, but ac- 
ling almoſt from Deſpair to the higheſt knowledge how much the Fates of King- 


= doms 


doms and Empires are influenced by the 
Genius and Abilities of their Sovereigns: 
In the firſt of the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad he took Poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Macedonia. He found the Kingdom 
wholly deſtitute of Allies; divided by in- 
teſtine Factions; exhauſted of its Trea- 
ſures; its Armies broken and diſpirited; 
itſelf a Tributary to the IIlyrians. Yet 
in four Years he reſtored the Courage of 
his People; made them formidable to 
their Neighbours ; enlarged his Frontiers 
and defeated the Pretenders to his Throne. 
In the ſame Number of Years he entered 


TT 
A 


with Glory and Succeſs, till he became 
an Object of Terrour to all the States of 
Greece. Eleven Years afterwards his 
Victory at Cheroncea made him ablolute 


Treaſures, which opened to him the 


DEMOSTHENES. 
polis, afterwards Pydna, then Potidæa, Methone next, he in- 


he falls into a dangerous IIIneſs. (7) 


A. hat you may be convinced, O Men of Athens, how deſtrue- 


into ſeveral foreign Wars, and always 


Maſter of Greece, her Armies and her 


Conqueſt of Aſia, and the Ruin of the 


111 


vades Theſſaly. Having regulated every Thing with a ſove- 
reign Authority in Pheræ, Pagaſæ, Magneſia, he marches with 
Rapidity into Thrace, There depoſing and appointing Kings, 


Recovering his Health, 


he does not bend his Spirit to Indolence, but inſtantly attacks 
the Olynthians. His Expeditions againſt the Illyrians, Pzoni- 
ans, Arymbas and others (for who can number them?) I do 


not mention. * But wherefore talk to us of his Expeditions?” | 


tive 


Perſian Empire. He had Abilities, For- 
ces and Courage equal to the Conqueſt 
of the World, when a violent Death put 
an End to all his Deſigns. LucchkEsixI. 

(7) Cotys, King of Thrace, died in 
the fourth of the hundred and fixth 
Olympiad, when his Son Cherſobleptes 
was acknowledged by tne Athenians ſole 
Sovereign of Thrace, for his Enmity to 
Philip, as they expreſſed it in their De- 


cree, and his Friendſhip to Athens. He 


had however two Competitors for the 
Crown, Amadocus and Beriſades. Philip 
enters into the Quarrel, puts to Death 
Amadocus and Berifades ; confirms Te- 
res in one Part of the Kingdom and Cher- 
ſobleptes, to whom he was reconciled, in 
the other ; then lays a general Tax upon 


the Thracians, and erects Forts upon their 
Frontiers to quell any future Commo- 
tions. 


LocchzsINI. 
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tive it is to throw away every favourable Opportunity of acting; 
that you may be ſenſible of the Delight, which Philip takes in 
diſtreſſing others; a Delight, with which he lives, as with a 
Companion, and from whoſe Influence over him, it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould ever be contented with the Glory of his paſt 
Actions, and ſit down in Repoſe. But if he be determined, 
perpetually to enlarge his preſent Conqueſts, and you reſolve 
never to make one vigorous Effort to oppoſe him, then reflect, 


what Hope, what Expectation you can form of the Event. In 


the Name of the immortal Gods, is there any among you ſo 


ſimple of Spirit, as to be ignorant, that the War, if we neg- 


lect it, will advance from Olynthus hither ? Should this ever 
come to pals, I greatly fear, O Men of Athens, as they who 
inconſiderately borrow Money upon large Ufury, and after a 
momentary Opulence are driven out of their paternal Eftates, 
ſo we ſhall appear to have taken up our Indolence at an extra- 
vagant Intereſt, and having too much indulged to every idle 


_ Gratification, we may be compelled hereafter, however unwil- 


lingly, to a Neceſſity of ſubmitting to many Things moſt diſ- 


aprecable, and even to endanger our own proper Dominions. 


Bur I ſhall, perhaps, be told, © to cenſure is an eaſy Task, 
4 and in the Power of us all; but clearly to ſhew what Mea- 
« ſures we ſhould take in our preſent Circumſtances, this were 
7 indeed the Office of an able Counſellor,” I am not igno- 


1 


3 
1 
b . 
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rant, O Men of Athens, that you often puniſh in your An- 


ger, not the Perſons, who were culpable in the Execution, but 


who were the laſt Adviſers of any Scheme, that hath not ſuc- 


ceeded according to your Expectation. (8) Yet convinced, 
that I ought not, in Conſideration of my own perſonal Safety, ; 
to ſhew an Abatement of Spirit in whatever 11 imagine may be 


conducive to yours, and to the public Welfare, I declare, you 


muſt correct the preſent State of Things by this double Mea- 
ſure; firſt, by preſerving the Cities of the Olynthians, and ſend- 


ing them for this Purpoſe a ſufficient Body of Forces; ſe- 


condly, by making a Deſcent with your Gallies upon the Coaſt 


of Macedonia, and ravaging the Country with another Corps 
of Troops. Should you neglect either of theſe Meaſures, I 

greatly fear your whole Expedition will be vain and ineffectual. 
For either, ſuffering you to lay waſte his Dominions, he will 
reduce Olynthus, and afterwards eaſily repel your Invaſion of 
Macedonia; or while you ſuccour the Olynthians only, per- 
ceiving his own Kingdoms out of Danger, he will fit down 
before Olynthus ; ; there fix the Seat of the War, and merely 


by Length of Time reduce the beſieged. We ſhould there- 


fore 


(8) The Athenians made their Orators Even Pericles was accuſed of being the 


anſwerable for the Succeſs of their De- Cauſe of a Plague, that happened dur- 


crees; if unfortunate, they were pur- ing the Courſe of a War, he had ad- 
ſued by the Calumnies and Reproaches viſed, TovRREIL. 


of an injurious and tumultuous Populace. 


Xa ld. <Q: 
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fore have a powerful Force, and divided into two Parts. 
are my Sentiments with Regard to the Succotire. 


Wirn Regard to the Supplies, vou du, 0 Men of Athens, 
you certainly have military Funds ſu perior to thoſe of any other 
Nation in the World, but you receive and diſpoſe of them, ac- 
cording to your Pleaſure. (9) If you reſtore them to the Sol- 
diery, you will have no farther Occaſion for Supplies; if not, 
ſome other F und will be abſolutely neceſſary, rather, indeed, 


no other will be ſufficient. 


42 * 2 
* 


( 9) When our  Orator cs dle abr 
Funds of Athens were ſuperior to thoſe 
of any other Nation, he can only mean, 
they were conſiderably great; or by the 
Expreſſion 00% Ye TU AXAWY αν ον ,- 
Twoy we muſt underſtand, any other State 
of Greece, 

When the Athenians had concluded a 
thirty Years Peace with the Lacedæmo- 
nians, they reſolved to lay up a thouſand 
Talents annually in their Treaſury, and 
decreed it ſhould be puniſhable with Death 
ever to employ this ſacred Fund to any 
other Uſe, than to repulſe an Enemy, 
who invaded the Coaſts of Attica. 
Law was obſerved with that Fervour, 
which uſually attends new Regulations. 
But Pericles, to make himſelf popular, 
propoſed, that in Times of Peace this 
Fund ſhould be diſtributed to the People, 
to defray the Expences of the public En 


This 


Do you, Demoſthenes, then de- 
« cree Wei F unds to the Military.“ 


Not J, by Jupiter. But: 
in 


tertainments, wk reſtored to 1 1 
Cheſt in Time of War. The Propoſal 


was received and with! it the Reſtriction. 


But as all Indulgences of this Kind ſooner. 
or later degenerate into Licentiouſneſs, 


Eubulus carried a Decree, by which it 
ſhould be capital to propoſe averting theſe 


Treaſures from the purpoſes - to which 
they were deſtined by Pericles. In wiſe 


Apprehenſion, therefore, of this Danger, 
our Orator diſclaims: all Intention of re- 


pealing this Law, but he obliges the 
People to draw this ſtrong Concluſion 
from his mentioning it, that an Army 
muſt be raiſed, and that no other Fund 
is ſufficient to maintain it. Our Critics 

applaud his Dexterity in avoiding the 

Puniſhment denounced by Eubulus, yet 
by their unhappy Refinements on Words 
make him capable of attempting an in- 

eisen at and abject Evaſion. 


in Truth, 1 think, [Jou Cy to "EY an Arby, a for main- 
taining that Army provide a military Fund. Then eſtabliſh 
only one Rule, that of receiving this public Diſtribution, and 
that of meriting it by ſerving the Republic. But you now re- 
ceive, not for the public Service, but for the Celebration of 
. your F eſtivals. Thereè only remains, therefore, in my Judge- 
ment, a general voluntary Contribution; or leſs, or greater, as 
8 the Exigence of our Affairs demands. Supplies muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be raiſed, and without them no Poſſibility of acting. 
Others will propoſe other Expedients for raiſing them; do you 
chooſe that, which appears of greateſt Utility, and while you 
have yet a favouable O pportunity for Action, ſeize and employ 
it to ſome valuable Purpoſe. 
| Tr is worthy of your Concern to conſider with Attention, 
and to examine the Situation of Philip's Affairs with Regard 
to the Olynthians. For neither are they ſo prof perous, as in 
general they appear; nor ſo exceeding glorious, as any one, 
who views them inaccurately, would pronounce. N either 
would he have ever engaged in this War, if he had imagined 
it would have continued thus long. When he firſt invaded | 
Olynthus, he hoped that every Difficulty would have fallen be- 
fore him. He was diſappointed. This unexpected Diſappoint- 
ment firſt diſturbed, and greatly diſcouraged him. Afterwards, 
Q 2 ns the 
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the Genius and Diſpoſition of the Theſſalians alarmed him, 
for they were always, and to all Mankind, by Nature perfi- 
dious. (10) Such as their Manners have ever been, ſuch 
are they now to Philip. They have decreed to demand 
the Reſtitution of Pagaſæ, and have forbidden him to for- 
tify Magneſia. Beſides, I am informed, they will no longer 
pay him thoſe Duties, and Taxes, which they once granted 
him in their Ports and Markets; becauſe what belongs to the 
common State of Theſſaly, they think ought to be employed 
in their own Adminiſtration, not received by Philip. Were he 


deprived of this Revenue, he would be — diſtreſſed for 
the Subſiſtence of his Mercenarics, : 


THrar the Pzonian, ad Illyrian, and indeed all other Na- 
tions, whom he hath ſubdued, would gladly live according to 
their own Laws, independent and unenſlaved, muſt neceſſarily 


be believed. For they are not accuſtomed to obey, and ac- 


(10) Any Act of Treachery was vul- 


garly called a Theſſalian Trick, @cooa- 
Xov ooQiope, and falſe Money Q:roanev 
v0Tue, Theſſalian Money. Euripides 


ſays, Eteocles had learned Treachery and - 


Breach of Faith by his Commerce with 
that People. If the Men of this Na- 
tion were thus diſtinguiſhed as Knaves, 
the Women were not leſs remarkable as 
Witches. Why have I not, ſays Strep- 
ſiades in Ariſtophanes, a Theſſalian Witch 
in my Service, whoſe Power could bring 


cordin g 


down the Moon upon Earth ? I ſhould 


then be delivered from theſe importunate 
Creditors, who make me pay ſuch ex- 
orbitant Intereſt every Month. If there 
were no Moon, they could have no 
Month. Greece, but Athens particular- 
ly, had often proved their Perfidy. At 
the Battle of Tanagra in Bœotia, while the 
Victory was yet doubtful, and in the very 
heat of the Battle, the Theſſalian Horſe | 
left their Allies the Athenians, and paſſed 
over to the Lacedæmonians. TouRREIL, 
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cording to Report Philip is an inſolent Maſter ; nor, by Jupiter, 


is the Report improbable ; for unmerited Succeſs is to the unwiſe - 


an Occaſion of thinking fooliſhly. From whence it often appears 


more difficult to preſerve, than to acquire. You ought there- 
fore, O Men of Athens, while you are perſuaded, that what- 


ever to him is adverſe, to you is a favourable Occaſion of act- 


ing, you ought with Alacrity to ſeize the preſent Conjuncture; 
to ſend Ambaſſadors whereſoever they ſhall be deemed neceſſary; 
to enliſt in your own Perſons ; to animate every other People, 


and to make this Reflexion, that if Philip had fuch an Oppor- 


_ tunity againſt us; were the War carried on upon our Fron- 
tiers, with what Ardour, do you imagine, would he invade 


us? Are you not then aſhamed, that whatever Diſtreſſes you 
muſt aſſuredly ſuffer, if he had Power to diſtreſs, you will 


not dare attempt againſt him, even with fo favourable an Oc- 


caſion * ? 


Non let it eſcape you, O Men of Athens, that you now 
chooſe, whether you will fix the Seat of the War at Olynthus, 
or at Athens. If Olynthus be able to ſupport the Siege, you 
carry the War thither ; you ravage Philip's Dominions, and 
happily enjoy your own in Peace. But ſhould Philip reduce 
Olynthus, who ſhall hinder him from marching hither? The 


Thebans ? Not to ſay any thing extremely ſevere, they will 
1 readily 
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readily join with him in the Invaſion. (x 1) But the n 
They are unable, without your Aſſiſtance, even to defend their 
own Dominions. Are there any other? © But Philip will not 
« attempt ſuch an Invaſion.” It were of all Things moſt 
abſurd to imagine, that what he now openly threatens, almoſt 
with an Extravagance of Madneſs, were he able, he would 
not execute. But I do not conceive it will require a long Diſ- 
| courſe to convince you how mighty the Difference between 
ſupporting the War here, or at Olynthus. For if you were 
obliged to encamp only thirty Days beyond your own Fron- 
tiers, and to receive whatever was neceſſary for the Subſiſtence 
of an Army out of your own Territories, without ſuppoſing b 
a ſingle Enemy, the Loſs your Farmers muſt inevitably ſuſtain . 
would very far exceed the whole Expence of the late. War, EY 
But ſhould an Enemy march againſt us, what muſt we then f 
imagine would be our Ruin? Inſult muſt be added, and the 
contumely of the Affront itſelf, by no Means inferior, in the 


Opinion of the wiſe, to ow other Colley 


| (11) We have already obſerved, there 


was an ancient Enmity ſubſiſting between 
the Thebans and Athenians. 


bœa; their Defence and Invaſion of the 
Platæans; their different Engagements 
in the ſacred War, and particularly by 


| It was feat in the Battle of Leuctra. 
maintained by mutual Incurſions into each 


other's Territories; by their Wars in Eu- 


VIE W- 


the Succours, which Athens generouſly 


ſent the Lacedæmonians, after their De- 
When- 
ever their common Intereſt obliged them 
to be reconciled and to aſſiſt each other, 
they ſoon returned to their almoſt natu- 


ral ee. 
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Vi EWING all theſe Refleriont a at once, and 0 of their 
Truth, let us unanimou ſly reſolve to ſend a powerful Succour 
to the Olynthians, and to carry the War into Macedonia. Let 
the Rich expend a ſmall Proportion of that Abundance they 
worthily poſſeſs, to ſecure their happy Enjoyment of the Re- 
mainder. Let the young, when they have gained their firſt 
military Experience in the Dominions of Philip, become the 
formidable Defenders of their native Country, which they have 
preſerved from the Miſeries of an Invaſion. Let your Orators 

act in ſuch a Manner, as with Eaſe to give an Account of their 
Adminiſtration. For according to the Succeſs of your Af- | 

fairs, you will pronounce Judgement upon their Actions. May 
their Actions, and your Judgement * contribute to the 
public Welfare. 
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UR Orator's Eloquence had not, in this laſt Oration, its uh al Suc- 
ceſs. The People, intimidated by the Power of Philip, or amu- 


ſed by his Promiſes, either did not decree the Succours Olynthus had de- 


manded, or appeared cold and irreſolute in the Execution of their De. 
| crees. Conſcious of their Fears, our Author endeavours to animate them 
With his own Reſolution; to inſpire them with the Love of Glory, of 
Liberty, and their Country. Philip is no longer repreſented as an Ob- 
ject of Terrour. He hath exhauſted all thoſe Artifices, by which he hath 
impoſed upon the States of Greece, Perj ury and- Perfidy, by which he 
roſe to Greatneſs, are the unſtable Foundations of his Conqueſts. His 
hereditary Dominions are weakened by his Expeditions; his Subjects 
groan beneath the Calamities, they ſuffer from his Ambition. His Al- 
lies are alarmed at the Progreſs of his Arms, and the Nations he hath 
ſubdued, are ſhaking off the Voke of Tyranny. He is deſerted by For- 
tune; abandoned by the Gods; 3 deteſted by all human Kind, and ſup- 
ported only by the Indolence, Irreſolution and Inactivity of the Athenians; 


eee eee 
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Second OLYNTH IA C. 


AM perſuaded, 0 Men of Athens, that upon many Oc- | 
caſions we may behold the Goodneſs of the Gods made 
manifeſt towards this Republic, yet not leaſt ſignally declared 


in the preſent Conjuncture. That a People, who border im- 


mediately upon his Dominions, have entered into a War againſt 
Philip; a People poſſeſſed of no inconſiderable F orce, and, 


what is of greateſt Importance, who entertain ſuch an Opi- 
nion of the War in general, as to be convinced, that their 


Treaties with him will, firſt, be faithleſly violated, and after- 
wards become the total Deſtruction of their Country, ſeems, 


in every Particular, the Working of a Beneficence, wonderful 


| and 
It is not eaſy, fays Luccheſini, to diſ- ferent Times. Demoſthenes in another 


cover the Light of Truth amidſt ſuch 


hiſtorical Darkneſs. We can only know 
with Certainty, that Philip had defeated 


the Olynthians in ſeveral Engagements, 


and at laſt ſhut them up within the Walls 
of their Capital. We know, that Suc- 
cours were ſolicited by the Olynthians, 
and granted, if we can rely upon Phi- 


lochorus, by the Athenians at three dif- 


* 


Oration ſays the Olynthians maintained 
in their Service a thouſand Horſe and 
more than ten thouſand Foot, and that 
the Athenians aſſiſted them with ten thou- 
ſand Mercenaries, and four thouſand Ci- 
tizens. At what Time theſe very power- 


ful Succours were ſent, does not appear. 


Probably not before the preſent Oration. 
Our Author muſt have mentioned them. 
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and divine, It therefore demands, O Men of Athens, our beſt 
Attention, that we may not appear more regardleſs of ourſelves 
than Providence hath been. For it were indeed diſhonourable, 
rather of all Things moſt ignominious, ſhould we ſeem not on- 
ly to abandon the Cities and Territories, of which we ance 


were Maſters, but even thoſe Allies, and thoſe CanjynAures 
now offered us by Fortune, 


To enumerate, O Men of Athens, the particular Inftances 
of Philip's Power, and from thence encourage you to act, as 
the Exigencies of the Commonwealth require, I hold by no 
Means fitting. Wherefore ? Becauſe, whatever may be faid 
on ſuch a Subject, ſeems to reflect a certain Glory upon him, 
and upon you the Diſgrace of not too honourable an Admini- 
ſtration. For in Proportion, as e hath ſurpaſſed the gene- 
ral Opinion conceived of him, ſo is he eſteemed by all Man- 
kind more worthy of Admiration : but you, as you have em- 
ployed the moſt favourable Conjunctures i in a Manner unbecom- 
ing of your juſt Dignity, ſo have you gained a large Portion 
of Diſhonour. Such a Recital, therefore, I ſhall omit. Yet 
| whoever, O Men of Athens, examines attentively the real State 
of Things, will behold him grown thus great by your Conduct, 
not by his own proper Strength. The Gratitude, however, 
which he owes to them, whole Adminiſtration of this Repub- 
lic hath been exerted in his Favou r, and the Juſtice, with which 
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you ought to puniſh theſe Traytors, I do not perceive are Sub- 
jects proper for this Occaſion, But whatever elle, which it 
much concerns you to hear; whatever to him, O Men of 
Athens, may be Matter of Reproach in the Judgement of thoſe, 
who are able to form a juſt Eſtimate of his Adtions, of theſe 1 


ſhall endeavour to ſpeak. - 


To call him perjured and perfidious, without the apparent 


Evidence of his own Actions, might be with Reaſon deemed a 
vague and frivolous Invective. Yet to enumerate all his Acti- 
ons, and to convict him upon all, requires only a ſhort Diſ- 


courſe, which J conceive, for theſe two Reaſons, may be not 
unuſeful. Firſt, that he may appear, as in Truth he is, a very 
bad Man, (1) and that they, who are ſtruck with Terrour and 


Admiration, as if he were invincible, may be convinced, that 


he hath made his Progreſs through all thoſe Artifices, by which 


he hath long impoſed upon Mankind; by which he hath gain- 
ed ſo large an Increaſe of Power, and that his Affairs are ad- 
vanced even to their final Period. For I myſelf, O Men of 


Athens, ſhould imagine Philip really formidable, and worthy 


of higheſt — did I behold him thus increaſing in 
Glory 


: ( 1) ®Oxuaoy 3 O uog in- of the "ONT Ve EPEXTETAT Y jus ey 


cludes at once the Ideas of Baſeneſs, in the ſame Line expreſſes both Terrour 


Weakneſs and Improbity, and all theſe and Admiration, the Oo gor and Iny- 
Ideas, which the Tranſlator found it im- g of the next Sentence. Such is the 
poſſible to expreſs in any one Word, Power of Expreſſion in this nobleſt of 
were certainly preſent at once to the Mind all Languages. | 


= 
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Glory by Actions honourable and juſt. But conſidering and 
examining with my beſt Attention, I find, that when certain 
of your Orators violently drove the Olynthian Ambaſſadors 
from this Aſſembly, where they propoſed to confer with you - 
upon the Terms of an Alliance, Philip then firſt abuſed our Sim- - 
plicity by promiſing to reſtore Amphipolis to us, and execute, 
ſome other Time, a ſecret Article of the Treaty concluded be- 
tween us, which was even then rumoured abroad: (2) that he 


afterwards gained the Confidence of the Olynthians by diſpoſ- 


(2) Kai rc Jovhngpercy more To 
ad οον, e] KaTATKEVETHY; Theſe 
Words, according to Mr. Tourreil, will 


admit of three different Conſtructions. 
He hath choſen the firſt, cette conven- 


tion ſi ſecrette alors, & maintenant fi 
ebruitẽe. In all theſe Conſtructions our 
learned and judicious critic hath joined 
Tore with Jpunneperoy, when it ſeems 
better to be conſtrued with yararxioad- 
oe. An Article which be promiſed to 
execute at fome other Time. Aliquando 
jactabatur, ſays Wolfius; an Errour, if 
indeed an Errour, in which he hath been 
followed by all his Editors. 
Whether Tourreil hath ſucceeded bet- 
ter in the hiſtorical Part of his Notes 
upon this Paſſage, the Reader muſt de- 
termine. The Athenians, ſays Theo- 
pompus, deputed Antiphon and Chari- 
demus their Ambaſſadors to Philip. They 
endeavoured to engage that Monarch to 
favour their Pretenſions upon Amphipo- 
lis, and promiſed in Recompence to make 


ſeſſing 
him Maſter of Pydna. The Ambaſh- 


dors did not mention this Negotiation to 


the People, apprehenſive that the Pyd- 
næans might hear and reſent it. 
This Quotation labours under ſome 
Difficulties. Did Philip openly promiſe 
to cede Amphipolis, yet make it a ſecret 
Article of the Negotiation? What could 
either Athens or Philip apprehend from 
the Reſentment of the Pydnæans? Ul- 
pian in his Notes upon Theopompus, ſays 
the Athenians offered Pydna to Philip, 
not in Exchange for Amphipolis, but 
Potidoea, As the whole is Matter of 
Conjecture, we may as well believe, with 
Luccheſini, this fecret Article regarded 
the Reſtoration of Theſpia and Platæa, 
and a promiſe of repreſſing the Power 
of the Thebans. Theſe were favourite 
Points; of Importance to Athens, and 
the Neceſſity of keeping fuch a Treaty 
ſecret, with Regard to the Thebans, is 
apparent. 
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{ſling us of Potidza and giving it to them, in open Act of Injuſtice 


to us, his more ancient Allies; (3) laſtly, that he hath lately 


entered into an Alliance with the Theſſalians, by promiſing to 
cede Magneſia to them, and maintain for them the Phoczan 
War, (4) Upon the whole, there is not a ſingle People, 


| who have ever confided in him, whom he hath not deceived, 


and impoſing perpetually, with Artifices like theſe, upon the 
Imprudence of thoſe, who unhappily knew him not, has he 
thus enlarged his Dominions. As he hath therefore riſen by 
theſe Artifices (for each of his Allies believed he would per- 
form ſomewhat for their particular Advantage) ſo by theſe Ar- 
tifices ſhall he certainly be thrown precipitately from his Height, 
ſince openly convicted of having acted, in every ſin gle 2 


for his own n Intereſt onl y. 


In 


(3) Te ey reg cui nu%. the Theil he entered into an Al- 
There are ſome Doubts here, with Re- liance with the Phoczans, who them- 
gard to the Text, ariſing from the Chro- ſelves extremely wanted his Aſſiſtance 
nology of Facts. At what Time the againſt the Thebans. This was the War, 
Athenians can be ſuppoſed Philip's 7p9- that Philip promiſed the Theſlaljans- to 


regoy ovupayes is difficult to determine. maintain, He was twice defeated, but 


The Scholiaſt underſtands the Potidzzans, in a third Battle gained a complete vic- 


and Wolfius propoſes to read ypuwv, our tory over the Phocæans, and Lycophron 
Allies, but, according to his own Ob- ſurrendered Pheræ. Among his other 


jection, after Demoſthenes had ſaid, ITo- Promiſes Philip engaged to reduce Mag- 


rid α £0TRV ue reg he could not Juſtly neſia, then in the hands of Lycophron, | 


call the Inhabitants TUULHXES 1 eV. and cede i. Tupaducey to the Theſſalians. 


(4) When Lycophron, the Pheræan, Such is the Force of the Word Tapady- 


found himſelf unable to ſupport a War gay ; tradere non reſrituere. Luccazsini, 
againſt the united Forces of Philip and 
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In ſuch a Situation, O Men of Athens, are the Affairs of 
Philip at preſent. Whoever thinks otherwiſe, let him come 
forward, and demonſtrate to me, I ſhould have rather ſaid to 
this Aſſembly, that what J aſſert of him is falſe; either, that 
they, whom he hath already deceived, will hereafter confide in 
him; or that the Theſſalians, unworthily enſlaved by him, 

would not now joyfully recover their Liberty. (5) If any one, 
however, although convinced of the Truth of theſe Aſſertions, 
yet imagines, that Philip, having poſſeſt himſelf of ſeveral _ 
Countries, Harbours, and other Advantages of this Kind, will 
now be able to maintain himſelf by Force, he does not ima- 
gine rightly. For when Confederacies are formed with a mu- 


tual Affection and Eſteem among all the Parties; when all Mea- 
ſures are of equal Advantage to all, who are engaged in the 


War, they then determine to act together, to bear their com- 
mon Misfortunes, and to continue firm to their Engagements : 


but when any one among them, as Philip hath done, by an 
DO un- 


(5) We a are not to underſtand our Au- 
thor too ſtrictly, as if Philip had enſlaved 
the People of Theſſaly. But although 
this was not abſolutely the Fact, yet he 
held a kind of ſovereign Authority over 
them, by the formidable Ideas they con- 


_ ceived of his Power; by the Benefits he 
bac is little leſs than Slavery, 


had conferred upon them; and by keep- 
ing Poſſeſſion of Pheræ, Magneſia and 


Pegaſæ, as Fortreſſes to quell any Com- 
motions they might raiſe againſt him. 


In general, the Protection and Friend- 


ſhip, which a powerful and ambitious 
Prince affords to his Neighbours, very 
little differs from abſolute Sovereignty, 
and the Neceſſity of their Obedience e- 


Luccnutsini, 


erful, the firſt Pretence, the firſt inconſiderable Misfortune hath 


_ cident, they have flouriſhed exceeding ſtrong in Hope, they wi- 


as in the Foundation of an Houſe ; the Keel of a Ship, and in all 


the Actions of Philip. 
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unmeaſurable Ambition, or by Perfidy renders bimſelf too pow- 


already ſhaken off the Yoke, and diſſolved their Alliance. (60 
For impoſſible, O Men of Athens, it is indeed impoſſible, that 
a Man of Injuſtice, Perjury and Perfidy can long preſerve his 
Power unſhaken. Crimes, like theſe, may certainly for once, 


and for a ſhort Time maintain themſelves. Or when, by Ac- 
ther at their appointed Seaſon, and periſh of themſelves. (7) For 


other Works of this Kind, the loweſt Parts ought to be moſt 
firm and ſolid, ſo the firſt Principles and Baſis of our Actions 


ought to be true and Juſt. But ſuch as are not at preſent 1 in 


I THERE- 


(6) The Agitation of our Orator up- donable. It is a Fault the Tranſlator 
on the Proſpect of Philip's ruin has 


thrown a noble Diſorder into his Sen- 


| tence. This Ruin, precipitate and vio- 


lent, is not only preſent before him ; it 
is already paſt, Liberty hath already 


' ſhaken off the Yoke, aveyairioe, and 
Slavery broken its Bonds J::auvorey. The 


Rapidity of the Numbers in the Origi- 
nal are of inimitable Beauty. 
(7) To miſtake the Senſe of any par- 


ticular Paſſage in an ancient Author can 
ſeldom be of great Importance, but to 
give him Beauties in Oppoſition to his 


Genius and Character is almoſt unpar- 


which Mr. Mounteney is extremely pleaſed. 


would moſt ſincerely avoid. He is not 
however without ſome Apprehenſion with 
Regard to the Paſſage before us; nor 
does he preciſely conceive the Meaning of 
TW Y,povw PuexTa tempore in furto de- 
prehenditur, as Luccheſini tranſlates it, 
and underſtands it metaphorically for 
mal: parta. Wolfius propoſes a conjec- 
tural Emendation of the Text, and in- 
ſtead of e aura, reads reg &UT&, With 


Yet he himſelf offers us a better, and 
probably the genuine, reading Tp Exc 
T&%, 
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I TERRE TORE declare you ſhould unanimouſly reſolve to ſuc- 

cour the Olynthians, and whatever Methods are propoſed moſt 
honourable and expeditious, them I ſhall moſt approve. Then 
ſend Ambaſſadors to the Theſſalians, to inform ſome of their 
States what Meaſures we have taken, and to animate others; 
for they are now forming Decrees to demand the Reſtitution of 
Pagaſæ, and to make ſome Remonſtrances concerning Magne- 
lia. (8) Be it your proper Care, O Men of Athens, that our 
Ambaſſadors ſhall not ſpeak Words only, but have it in their 
Power to ſhew that ſomething is really done ; that you your- 
ſelves are already on your March, in a Manner worthy of the 
Republic; that you are already in Action. As Words in ge- 
neral, if not ſupported by Deeds, appear frivolous and vain, 
ſo eſpecially do thoſe of our Commonwealth; and in Propor- 
tion as we uſe them with greater Promptitude and Alacrity, ſo 


do all Mankind more aſſuredly diſbelieve them. 
1 Muc 


(8) The People of Theſſaly were di- Treaties muſt have been numberleſs, and 
ſtinguiſhed, even to a Proverb, for a na- it was conſequently moſt difficult, if in- 
tional Levity of Temper, and a Faith- deed it were always poſlible, to preſerve 
leſſneſs in their Engagements. This Cha- them inviolably. Amidſt a multiplicity 
rater might perhaps ariſe from their po- of Oaths, whether public or private, Per- 
litical Conſtitution, Theſſaly was di- jury is unavoidable. The Theſſalians, 
vided into a Number of petty States, dif- however, were in general very faithful 
ferent in their Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, to Philip, although juſtly reſenting his 
and independent entirely of each other. taking Poſſeſſion of their capital Cities, 
Their People were numerous; they were and the Revenues ariſing fron their Ports 
naturally brave, and Jealous of their Li- and Markets, Theſe laſt he, probably, re- 
berty. From theſe Circumſtances, their ſtored, but, at what Time, is uncertain, 


. 8 
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Mucn Alteration muſt be manifeſt in your Councils, and a 
total Change in your Meaſures, by voluntarily bringing in your 
Contributions; marching your national Troops to the Field; 


in every particular acting with Ardour, if then, even then, any 


one will believe we are ſincere. Were you determined to act as 


your Duty directs, and as Neceſlity compels you, not only 
ſhall it appear, O Men of Athens, that Philip's Alliances arc 
| weak in themſelves, and to him unfaithful, but it ſhall evident- 
y be proved, that even his hereditary Dominions and his nati- 
onal Forces are greatly diſtreſſed. Certainly the Strength and 
Power of Macedonia, when joined with any other, is not in- 
conſiderable; ſuch it was to you, when united with your 
Troops under the Command af Timotheus, againſt the Olyn- 
thians; (9) ſuch it appeared to the Olynthians, when added to 
their Forces in beſieging Potidæa; and yet more lately, when 
Philip aſſiſted the Thefſalians, diſtempered by civil Diflen- 
tions, Seditions, and Confuſion, againſt their domeſtic Tyrants, 
In general, every Addition, however inconſiderable, is in all 


Inſtances of Advantage. (10) Yet Macedonia is weak in herſelf, 


and 


(9) This Expedition of Timotheus, 


important as it is in itſelf, and glorious 
to that General, is not mentioned by any 
of the Grecian Hiſtorians. Cornelius 
Nepos eſteems his Victories over the By- 
zantians and Olynthians among his moſt 
illuſtrious Actions. 


(10) Philip had more than once driven 


the Tyrants of Theſſaly, Pitholaus and 
Lycophron, out of the Country. They 
had more than once renewed the War. 
In the laſt great Battle, in which Lyco- 


phron was defeated, the Phocæans had 
_ twenty thouſand Foot, and five hundred 


Horſe: 
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and replete with Evils. For Philip, by thofe very Means, his 


Wars and his Expeditions, for which the World in general 
eſteems him great, hath rendered her, even for himſelf, more 


liable, than ſhe naturally was, to Ruin. Neither imagine, O Men 
of Athens, that Philip and his Subjects have the ſame Ideas of 


Happineſs. He paſſionately wiſhes for Glory. He hath pur- 
ſued it with Ardour, and hath reſolved, in every Action, in 
every Danger, to ſuffer all the Chances of War, preferring the 
Ambition of performing what no King of Macedonia ever per- 
formed, to a Life of Peace and Safety. But this Paſſion for 
Glory, ariſing from theſe Motives, does not exiſt among his Sub- 
Jes. Waſted by his perpetual Expeditions, they feel their Ca- 
lamities with Grief and Indignation ; they are unceaſingly mi- 
{crable ; neither permitted to attend their private Affairs, nor 
to live in their own Dwellings, Even what they have gained 
by every poſſible Method of Rapine and Plunder, they have it 
not in their Power to diſpoſe of to Advantage, as all the Sea- 


ports on the Coaſt of Macedon are ſhut up by the War. 


How the Macedonians therefore in general are affected to- 


wards Philip, any one from theſe Circumſtances may without 


Difficulty perceive. But the Foreigners, who are near his Per- 
fon, and his favourite Infantry, have indeed the Reputation 


of 


Horſe: the Theſſalians an equal Num- ſay, that the Troops of Macedonia were 
ber of Foot, and three thouſand Horſe. a meer Addition to the Forces of the 


Our Author might therefore very juſtly Theſſalians. L.&©CCHESINT, 
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PRE 
of being moſt admirable Soldiers, when fighting in his Pha- 


lanx; but as I have heard from a Native of Macedon, a Man 
incapable of uttering a F alſhood, they are by no Means hap- 
pier than his own Subjects. For if there be one among them 
more experienced in the Science of War and of Battles, Philip in 

his Paſſion for Fame, as I am informed, drives him from his Pre- 
ſence ; ambitious, that all the Glory of his Actions ſhould appear 
peculiarly his own. For among all his other Exceſſes, his Paſſion 
for Fame is beyond all Bounds. But if any of them, whe- 
ther in his natural Modeſty, or any other Sentiment of Vir- 
tue, 1s unable to endure the daily Intemperance of his Life ; 
his Drunkenneſs, and obſcene Dances; ſuch a Man is treated 
with Contempt, nor ever admitted into any Share of Confi- 
dence or Employments. The Reſt of the People immediately 
round his Perſon are Flatterers and Robbers. Men fo aban- 
doned, as in their Exceſs of Wine to be capable of dancing 
ſuch Things, as I am even aſhamed to mention. (11) 
7 THAT 
(11) It were eaſy to vindicate our Au- 


thor, by the ſtrong Teſtimony of Hi- 
ſtory, from all Suſpicion of Calumny in 


litary Abilities. If he was prodigal to 
Paraſites and Buffoons, he was liberal to 
Men of Genius and Literature. If he 


this Character of Philip. But it were bet- 


ter co diſclaim the Turpitude of ſuch In- 
quiries; and if we are obliged to acknow- 
edge the Vices of this Monarch, let us 
endeavour to prove that his Virtues were 
eminent in Proportion. The Nations he 
ſubdued, Athenians, Lacedæmonians, 


Thebans, muſt give Evidence to his mi- 


was weak to Flattery, he could bear the 
Reproofs of Sincerity and Friendſhip. 
The peculiar Force of Reaſoning in his 


Letter to the People of. Athens will cer 


3 and 
the majeſtic Simplicity of the Style will 
ever be the beſt Model for Princes, when 
they write. His Conqueſts were not diſ- 


honoured 
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Trar theſe Reports are true, it is moſt manifeſt; for thoſe 


very Perſons, whom we have unanimouſly driven from hence, 


as in fact more abandoned than even Juglers and Mounte- 


banks; Callias, for Inſtance, the Keeper of our public Jail, 
(12) and Men of his infamous Character; Mimics of Things 
ridiculous ; Poets of obſcene Songs, which they compoſe on 


their Companions, for the Sake of laughing and being laughed 


t; theſe are the People, whom he loves; whom he hath cver 


| 1 him. 


Vices like theſe, however inconſiderable any one 


may eſteem them, as affecting his perſonal Reputation alone, 


honoured by Tyranny or Inhumanity; 
and, conſidering the uſual Carnage of 
the Grecian Battles, his Victories were 
not of Blood. His Ambition was in- 
deed inſatiable and boundleſs; but he 


hath left us, perhaps, the nobleſt Sen- 


timent upon true Glory in all Antiquity. 
When he was preſſed to march to Athens 


after the Battle of Cheronæa; The Gods 


forbid, that a Prince, who hath fought 
only for Glory, ſhould deftroy the Temple 
and Theatre of Glory. 

(12) Thucydides thus underſtands the 
Word Judo ; perhaps, as carcer in 
the Latin Tongue, it may ſignify a Fel- 
low worthy of a Jail; a Jail-bird. Suid- 
as mentions an Athenian Player of this 
Name, Callias, ſurnamed Schœnion, from 
his Father's making Ropes of Reeds. He 
wrote ſeveral Comedies, of which we have 
ſome few Verſes, preſerved by different 
Authors, which do not want Pleaſantry. 


Fortune. tellers, 


yer 

ann in the Line before this, 
includes the whole Tribe of Conjurers, 
Mountebanks, Rope- 
Dancers, and Juglers, who impoſed up- 
on the Wonder of the People by Feats 
of Dexterity and Strength, or the Im- 
pudence of fore: telling future Events, 
Of theſe, and every other Kind of Vil- 
jains, Philip gathered together above two 
thouſand, and built a City for them, 
which he called ITovypor og, The Gity of 
Villains. They ſoon threw off the In- 
famy of this Title, Their Diffidence 
of each other produced Laws for Se- 
curity of Property. The Miſchiefs ariſ- 
ing from Injuſtice, Violence and Per- 
hdy, convinced them of the Neceſſity 
of Honeſty, and how uſeful the In- 
fluences of Religion. Thus private 


Vices, in hiſtorical Fact, became pub- 


lic Virtue, 
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yet are they powerful Marks, O Men of Athens, not of his 


natural Diſpoſition only, but of his approaching political Ruin. 


But Proſperity at preſent, in my Opinion, throws a Kind of 


Veil around him; for Succeſs is of great Power to conceal and 
ſhadow over ſuch Turpitude. Yet ſhould any Misfortune croſs 


him, a ſevere and accurate Inquiry ſhall be made into his whole 
Life. Of this Truth, in my Judgement, he will himſelf in a 


ſhort Time convince you, if ſuch be the good Pleaſure of the 


Gods, and ſuch your own Determination. For as in the hu- 
man Body, while we are in a general State of Health, the un- 


ſound Parts are inſenſible of Pain, yet when the leaſt inward 


Diſorder happens, all is in Motion; Fractures, Diſlocations, 
and whatever elſe is affected; thus, with Regard to Republics 
and Monarchs, while they are engaged in foreign Wars, their 
Infirmities are not apparent to the Multitude ; but when the 
War appears upon their Frontiers, it lays open all their latent 
Weakneſſes. 3 


Bur if there be among you, O Men of Athens, who ſee- 


ing Philip thus fortunate, thinks him therefore a formidable 


Enemy, he reaſons with Wiſdom and with Judgement; for 


Fortune is of great Moment, or is rather the ſole governing 


Power in all Affairs of human Kind. Yet, were it offered to 


my Choice, I ſhould certainly chooſe the future Fortune of 
our Republic (were you inclined, even for a little Time, to 


2 per- 
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ſin your Duty to your Country) preferably to that of 
Philip. For I am convinced we have much greater Encourage- 
ment to hope for the divine Favour and Protection. (13) Burt, 


as it appears to me, we fit perfectly unactive; and ſurely the 
Man, who totally neglects his Affairs, can ill deſire his Friends, 


much leſs the immortal Gods, to act ſor him. 


tremely wonderſul, that P 


Nor 1 is it ex- 


Philip, who himſelf engages in his 


Wars; who is active and indefatigable ; preſent upon all Oc- 
caſions; never lohing one favourable Opportunity, not even 


an Hour, ſhould conquer a People, who are perpetually form- 


ing ſome future Scheme, and making more Decrees, and afl 


ing each other for News. 


For my own Part, I wonder not. 


The contrary would indeed be worthy of Admiration; that 


a People thus totally indolent in all Concernments of the W ar, 


ſhould conquer a Man, who upon all Occaſions performs every 


Duty of a Commander. (14) 


(13) Sentiments of this Kind ſhould 


not be paſied over in Silence by a Tranſ- 
lator. He ſhould not render a noble 
Author of Antiquity into a modern Lan- 
guage meerly to preſerve his general good 
Senſe, his Eloquence, and his political 
_ Wiſdom. 
to improve the Hearts of his Readers by 
Sentiments, ſuch as theſe, of Virtue and 
Religion. Ageſilaus uſed frequently to 
expreſs his Gratitude to the Barbarians 
for violating their Oaths. Theſe perjured 


It ſhould be his better View 


H ow- 6 


People will make the Gcds cur Friends and 
Allies, 

(14) Our Orator again reproves the 
Indolence, Irrefolution, Inactivity ; the 
fatal Procraſtination of his Audience. 
How ſincerely does the Tranſlator wiſh, 
that the following Proverb could only be 
applied to the Greeks and Romans? Dum 
Rome conſulitur, Saguntum expugnatur. 
While the Scnate conſults at Rome, Sa- 
guntum is beſieged and taken. 
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How vz R, this I really think Matter of Aſtoniſhment, 


that you, who formerly, O Men of Athens, took up Arms 
againſt the Lacedæmonians in Defence of the common Li- 


berties of Greece; who generouſly refuſed ſo many Oppor- 


tunities of enlarging your Dominions ; who expended your 
Treaſures, and endangered your Perſons in Battle, to ſupport 
the Rights of others, ſhould now coldly heſitate to march, and 
delay raiſing the Supplies neceſſary for the Defence of your own 


proper Poſſeſſions. (15) That you, who have often preſerved 
others, whether univerſal Greece, whether particular Nations, 


ſhould fit thus indolently after being deſpoiled of your own 
Dominions, at this I really wonder. It is beſides an addi- 
tional Matter of Aſtoniſhment, that none of you 1s able to 
compute how long the Time, ſince you declared War againſt 


Philip, and in what Manner you have been employed, while 


(15) The Hiſtory of Athens will give 


us abundant Proof to acquit our Orator of 
Adulation to his Country-men in this 
Deſcription of their Magnanimity. They 
not only aſſiſted the Thebans, whom they 
politically, if not naturally, hated, to 


recover their Citadel, of which the Lace- 


dœmonians had made themſelves Ma- 
ſters, but ſent Ambaſladors to all the 
States of Greece, to animate them againſt 
the common Oppreſlor. Several very 
powerful Cities having entered into a 


League to ſhake off THE Spartan Ty- 
rainy, a, pointed Athens for their Con- 


all 


oreſs, and there engaged in the follow- 
ing Reſolution. That all the Cities of 
the Confederacy, whether weak or pow- 


erful, ſhould have a Right of Suffrage in 


the Confederacy : That they ſhould all en- 


joy their own Laws and Conftitution of 
Government, equal and independent ; 


but in Time of Action ſhould ſubmit to 
the Direction of Athens, 

Yet when the Power of Lacedamon 
was broken by her Defeat at Leuctra, 
the Athenians generouſly interpoſed be- 
tween her and Ruin; ſuccoured and ſaved 
her from Slavery, 
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all that Time was waſted. But you are conſcious, that while you 
were forming ſome future Plans of Operations, expecting your 
Allies would a& for you ; mutually accuſing and condemning 
each other ; conceiving new Hopes, and doing very nearly 
what you are doing now, you are conſcious all that Time was 
waſted. Can you then, O Men of Athens, be ſo exceſſively 
inconſiderate, as to imagine, that the very ſame Conduct, by 
which the Affairs of the Republic are fallen from Proſperity to 
Ruin, ſhall raiſe them again from Ruin to Proſperity? But 
neither is it in Reaſon probable, nor poſſible in Nature; for 
much caſier it is to defend what we already poſſcks than to 
make new Acquiſitions. But the War, of all your ancient Poſ- 
ſeſſions, hath left you nothing to defend. You muſt therefore 


endeavour to recover what you have loſt. This muſt be now 


your proper, Buſineſs. 


To this 8 it is neceſſary to advance the e with 


Chearfulneſs ; ; with Ardour to enter into the Service; not to 


accuſe your Generals, until you have overcome your preſent 
Difficulties; then forming your Judgement upon Facts, to do 
Honour to them, who are worthy of Praiſe, and puniſh them 
who have injured your Allies; and laſtly, to take away all Pre- 

text of Deſertion, by paying the Soldiers their Arrears. For it 
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is not fitting with Severity to enquire into the Conduct of 


others, unleſs you firſt punctually diſcharge your own Duty. 


But from whence, O Men of Athens, do you imagine it pro- 


to which you ſend them, and find out others for themſelves ? 


ceeds, that all your Commanders abandon thoſe Expeditions, 


(16) If I may be permitted to ſpeak ingenuouſly with Regard 


to your Commanders, it is becauſe in fighting for the Repub- 


lic all Advantages, for which the War is carried on, are ſolely 


yours. Were Amphipolis taken, you would inſtantly reſume 


(16) Chares, Admiral of the Athe- 


nian Fleet, had been ſent with a ſtrong, 
Squadron to relieve Amphipolis, beſieged 
by Philip. But Chares ſold himſelf, and 
the Honour of his Family ; the Glory 


of his Expedition, and the Intereſts of 
his Country, toa Perſian Satrape. Lampſa- 
cus and Sigæum were the Priceof his Ava- 
rice, his Cowardice andhis Treaſon. After- 
wards, while Philip made himſelf Maſterof 
ſeventy-five Cities, Alliesand Confederates 
of Athens, her Admiral had engaged in 
an ignominious, but ſafe and profitable 
War, againſt the Merchants of the Agean 
Seas; and joining a national Fleet with 
a Band of Pyrates turned Pyrate himſelf, 
The People, in Shame and Indignation, 
command Antiochus inſtantly to ſail and 
find out this infamous Admiral, and to 
denounce to him in the Words of their 
Decree, The People of Athens are aſto- 
niſhed, that Philip marches to Cher ſoneſus, 


the 


an Athenian Province, while they neither 
know where their Admiral is retired, or 


the Forces they ſent under his Command. It 


neceſſary to quote this Decree in 
Opal cen, ory auſad- 
Cel Onuos = Tw Ag mu, & O- 
og 1405 £77k Xeppouvyrov Tyy A Nuyc ic 
rope roi, Ame. de 80s Tov gp 
gacu, g0e Thv duvapur, I ere c 
ru Eg. Chares did not dare to meet 
the People in their firſt Indignation. He 
pleaded his Cauſe by Orators, whom his 
pillaging and plundering the Ægean Mer- 
chants had enabled him to corrupt. He 
then returned and was acquitted. We 


ſhall only remark upon this Hiſtory, how 


near to Ruin muſt be that maritime State, 
whoſe Admiral dares to be a Coward, or 
a Traytor, yet is protected from the 
Vengeance of his Country, by the Ad- 


miniſtration, and the Miniſters ; for ſuch 


were the Orators of Athens. 
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the Poſſeſſion of it. Dangers alone are the Property of your 
Generals. Rewards there are none. On the contrary, in their 
own Expeditions the Dangers are leſs, and all Emoluments ari- 

ſing from whatever Cities, they take (for Inſtance Lampſacus, 
or Sigzum) and whatever Veſſels they plunder, are the Pro- 
perty of the Commanders and the Soldiers. They follow 
therefore, all of them, their proper Advantage. Then, when 
you have turned back your Eyes upon the ruinous Condition 
of your Affairs, you bring your Generals to their Trial. You 
give them Leave to plead for themſelves „and when you 

have heard the Neceſſity under which they acted, you acquit 
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them. For us it only remains, to quarrel among ourſelves, 
and to debate, as each Man differs in Opinion from the Reſt, 
while the Commonwealth is undone. 


"a formerly, O Men of Athens, raiſed the pupae ac- 


cording to your different Claſſes in the State; but now by 
thoſe very Claſſes you govern the State. At the Head of one 
Faction appears an Orator, and under him a General with the 
three hundred to ſupport him with their Suffrages. (17) The 
reſt of you are diſtributed to vote for either F action, as you are 

5 ordered. 


(17) This Number of wealthier Ci- vernment, not only their own Propor- 
tizens was appointed to advance the Sup- tion, but that of the poorer Citizens, 
plies for any ſudden Exigence of Go- by whom they were afterwards repaid. 
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ordered. (18) But it is now become abſolutely neceſſary, to 


change your Conduct; to be yourſelves Maſters of yourſelves, 
and to exert the common Right of ſpeaking, adviſing, acting. 
For if you give to ſome of your Citizens a Power of govern- 
ing you, as if they were abſolute Sovereigns; if ſome are com- 


pelled to furniſh Gallies; to pay Taxes ; to enliſt in the Ar- 


muy, while others are appointed only to form Decrees againſt 
them, nor contribute any other Labour to the public Service, 


no Meaſures, however neceſſary, can ſucceed. The injured 
Party will always neglect their Duty, and it will only remain 


for you to puniſh them, inſtead of your Enemies. 


To recapitulate the whole ; I conclude that every Man 
ſhould bring in his Contributions in proportion to what he 
poſſeſſes; that every Citizen ſhall enter into the Service untill 


all, without Exception, have had an equal Share in the War; 


that 


(18) An Evil, moſt pernicious to a miſes, or ſeduced by Adulation ; for they 
free State, had long raged in Athens. were flattered, even while they were de- 
The People, to whom, in the laſt Re- ſpiſed. In the laſt Exceſs of Corruption, 
ſort, all Adminiſtrations muſt appeal, they were debauched in their Sobriety 
and in whom reſides the Power and. and. Temperance by drunken Riots and 
Strength and Majeſty of a Nation, were luxurious Entertainments, From hence, 
treated with Contempt. Advantage was as from a firſt Principle of Ruin and 


taken of their Poverty, to corrupt their Diſſolution, proceeded the Deſtruction of 


Honeſty in giving their Votes for Places Athens and Rome, From the ſame-Prin- 


2nd Employments. They were intimi- ciple will invariably and for ever pro- 
dated by Menaces, or deceived by Pro- ceed the Deſtruction of all future States. 
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that a Liberty of ſpeaking ſhall be allowed to all, who are 


preſent at our Debates, and that, of whatever Advice is given 
you, the beſt and wiſeſt ſhould be choſen, not the Meaſures, 


which this or that particular Perſon ſhall propoſe. - If you act 
in this Manner, you ſhall not only applaud your Orator upon 


the Inſtant, but hereafter applaud yourſelves, when your whole 


Affairs ſhall be far more proſperous in their Situation, than 
they are at preſent. 
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L ATED by ſome favourable News from Olynthus, the Atheni- 
E ans now talk of denouncing War againſt Philip, and taking Ven- 
geance for all his Injuries and Inſults. Our Orator endeavours to ſup- 

preſs this Intempefance ; is apprehenſive, they may look upon this Ad- 
vantage, gained by the Olynthians, as a complete Victory and neglect 
ſending them any greater Succours; propoſes the true Queſtion for their 
| Debates, not Vengeance, but the Protection of their Allies. He then 
enters, with much more Boldneſs, into the Conſideration of the Sums 
7 expended in their theatrical Entertainments. Offers a Plan for their fu- 
ture Regulation. The Advantages ariſing from ſuch a Plan. Every 
Motive of Intereſt and Glory 1s urged for carrying it into Execution, 
particularly that Glory, bequeathed to them by their Anceſtors. 
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AM by no Means able, O Men of Athens, to form the 
ſame conſiſtent Judgement of the State of the Republic, 
when I conſider our Circumſtances in themſelves, and when 1 
hear the Speeches of our Orators. Their Oratzons, I perceive, 
are formed on a Reſolution of being revenged on Philip for 
paſt Injuries while our Circumſtances tend only to the Ne- 
ceſſity of protecting ourſelves againſt his future Inſults. Our 
Orators therefore, ſeem to me to commit no other Miſtake, 
than propoſing a Queſtion to you, which is not really the Sub- 
. ject 


In Compliance with the general Opi- the Athenian Auxiliaries. The People, 
nion, we are willing to believe, that Suc- for Inſolence and Preſumption were among 
cours had been ſent to the Olynthians, their national Follies, are ſuddenly elated, 
yet there is not any the leaſt Warrant in and indulge themſelves in imaginary 
Hiſtory for this Opinion, nor is it ſup- Triumphs over Philip, as if their Vic- 
ported by any one Expreſſion in our Au- tory were complete, and the War ended. 
thor. Whether they were ſent before Their Orators, who ſpoke before De- 
theſe Orations, or during the diſtant Pe- moſthenes, had probably, with their uſual 
riods of Time, when they were pro- Flattery and Adulation, confirmed them 
nounced, is equally uncertain. The pre- in theſe Sentiments, fo pernicious to their 
ſent Oration ſuppoſes the News of ſome true Intereſt, which demanded ſtill more 
conſiderable Advantage gained by the powerful Succours to ſupport the Olyn- 
Olynthians, perhaps in Conjunction with thians, 
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ject of your Debates. That there was once indeed a Time, 
when it was in the Power of this Republic both to poſſeſs her 
own Dominions in Security, and to take Vengeance on Philip, 
I very clearly know. Even within my own Memory, and not 
long ſince, they both were in her Power. At preſent, how- 
ever, I am perſuaded it will abundantly be ſufficient, if we 
' ſucceed in the Protection of our Allies. When this point is 
firmly ſecured, we may then conſider of our Revenge. But 
until this firſt Principle of our Debates be rightly determined, 


I hold it vain to reaſon upon the ſecond. 


Ir ever any Conjuncture, O Men of Athens, certainly the 
preſent, requires much prudent Care and Conſultation. Not 
that J eſteem. it a Matter of exceeding Difficulty to propoſe to 
you ſuch Advice, as the Difficulties of your Situation demand, 
but I really doubt in what Manner to propoſe it. For I am 
convinced by all I have heard, by all I have obſerved, that 
many favourable Opportunities of acting have eſcaped you, 
through a determined Unwillingneſs to perform your Duty, 
not your Ignorance of the Meaſures it commands. I therc- 
fore imagine, 1 have a Right to expect you ſhould bear with 
me, though I may poſſibly ſpeak with more than my uſual 
Freedom, conſidering only, whether I ſpeak Truth, and with 
the ſole Intention of ſecuring the future Safety and Honour of 

N — . 1 the 
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the Commonwealth. For you plainly behold, that from the 
Time when certain of your Orators firſt formed their Speeches 
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with Deſign of captivating your Favour, your Affairs have gra- 
dually declined to all their preſent Calamities. But, I believe, 
it may be neceſſary, before we enter into the preſent Debate, 
that he: ſhould recollect ſome Circumſtances already paſt, 


Vo may remputber it was reparied, | ſome three or four 
Years ago, that Philip had beſieged Heræum. (1) It was then 
the Month of November. (2) Many Speeches were made, and. 
great Commotions raiſed. You decreed, that forty Gallies ſhould 
inſtantly be · fitted for Service; that every Citizen under five and 
_ forty Years of Age ſhould embark, and ſixty Talents be provided 
for the Expedition. That whole Year paſſed away, and after- 
wards the Months of July, Auguſt, and September. In this laſt 


Month, though even then not without the utmoſt Dithculty ;; 


(1) Heræum, a City of Thrace, was 


of ſo much Importance to the People of 
Athens, that when they heard it was be- 
ſieged by Philip, they not only decreed 
a very powerful Succour for its Relief, 
but ordered all their Citizens under five 
and forty Years of Age to be enliſted 
for the Service. 
ver propoſed but upon extraordinary Oc- 
caſions, or in Times of extreme Danger; 
for their Veterans were diſcharged by the 
Laws at forty. From eighteen to twenty 
all their Citizens were taught their mi- 


Such Decrees were ne- 


2 


not 


litary 3 elites in the Citadel of 


Athens, or ſome of their Garriſons in 
Attica. 


They were afterwards ſent to. 
the Campaign, but always placed, at 
firſt, where they were leaſt expoſed to- 
Danger. 

(2) It hath been the Labour of the 
learned to reconcile the Greek and Ro- 
man Calendars. The Diſpute is yet un- 
decided. We have taken the following 
Table from Corſini, the laſt . Wri- 
ter upon the Subject. 

Coxix- 
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not until after the Celebration of the Eleuſinian Myſteries, (3) 
you ſent Charidemus with ten unmanned em pty Gallies, and 


five Talents of hlver. (4) For when it was reported, that Phi- 


| Conran Mactnonian 
Panemus Lous 
Carnius Gorpiæus 
wg Hyperberetaus | 
k Dius 
8. Apellæus 
8 Audynæus 
2 Peritius 
8 Dyſtrus 
po Xanthicus 
3 Artemiſius 
© Deæſius 
3 2 Panemus 


(3) Mr. Leland very happily remarks, 


in his Notes on this Oration, that he 
Deſcription in the Original labours on in 
the ſloweſt, heavieſt Manner. Every fingle 


Word marks out the Tediouſneſs, or the 


Meanneſs of their Armament, Inſtances 


of theſe Beauties are numberleſs in the 
Greek and Roman Authors, and in our 


own Language our Poets have been ex- 
tremely ſucceſsful in this Art of making 
the Sound an Echo to the Senſe. But 
the Numerouſneſs of our Proſe hath been 
much neglected. Force and Elegance, 
Perſpicuity and Simplicity of Expreſſion 
are not unknown among our Writers ; 
but Harmony and Numbers have little 
engaged their Attention, The Tranſla- 
tor would willingly ſhew his Diligence in 
attempting this Slowneſs of Meaſures in 
the Original, by the Monoſyllables in 


U 2 


| lip 
ATHENIAN 


_ Roman 
Hecatombeon July 
Metagitnion Auguſt 
Boedromion September 
Pyanepſion October 
Memactcerion November 
Poſideon December 
Gamelion January 
Antheſterion February 
Elaphebolion March 
Munychion | April 
Thargelion May 
Scirrophorion June 


the firſt Part of the Sentence, and bv 
the opening of the Vowels on each other. 
(4) Charidemus, a Native of. Eubcea, 
married a Daughter of Cherſobleptes, 
The Athenians imagining from hence 
that his Intereſt in Thrace might be uſe- 
ful to them in recovering Amphipolis, 
preſented him. with the Freedom of 
Athens, and made him Commander of 
their Forces in this Expedition againſt 
Philip. That Monarch had been dan- 
gerouſly ill, probably of a Fever, at- 
tending the Wound he received at the 
Siege of Methone. The Athenians hear 
and believe he is dead. Then indulging 
to the Pleaſure of chinking the Dangers, 
that threatened the Commonwealth from 
his Ambition, were over, they neglect 
ſending the Forces they had decreed, and 
even at laſt they ſent an inconſiderable 


and 
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lip was dangerouſly ill, and even dead, (both theſe Reports ar- 
rived at the ſame Time) thinking there was no longer any Oc- 
caſion for the Succours you propoſed, you neglected, O Men 
of Athens, the Expedition. Yet that was the very happieſt 
Opportunity ; for had we ſent thoſe Succours with as much 
Alacrity, as we decreed them, Philip, who was then preſerved 
by our Neglect, had not now been capable of 1 n or in- 


ſulting the Republic. 


Wuar was then done cannot indeed be at preſent altered. 
But now comes another Opportunity of carrying on the War 


: with Succeſs. What Opportunity? That, for which I have 


recollected theſe Circumſtances, to prevent your repeating the 
ſame Errours you formerly committed. In what Manner there- 


fore, O Men of Athens, ſhall we employ it? If you do not 


aſſiſt the Olynthians with your whole poſſible Strength, be 
aſſured, you ſhall act in every Inſtance for Philip's Advantage, 
as if you were his Soldiers and ſting his Battles. 


Fux Olynthians were once poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable 


Powe, and ſuch v was the Situation of theirs and Philip s Af- 


fairs, 7 
and ineffectual Suecour. The People of Phocion reſtrained ahem with this wiſe- 


Athens, in their natural Vivacity of Spi- 
rit, were apt to impoſe upon themſelves 
with theſe imaginary Hopes, nor were 
ever able to doubt the Truth of any agree 


able News. When they were once aban- 


doning themſelves to an Exceſs of Joy 
upon a Report of Alexander's Death, 


and temperate Reflexion, If Alexander be 


dead to Day, as is reported, he will be 


likewiſe dead to morrow, Wherefore then 
not ſuſpend thoſe Emotions of Joy, which 
by being precipitate and premature, may: 
be attended with Shame and Regret ? 
TouRREIL, LUCCHESINE. 
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fairs, that neither did he dare to attack them, nor they to in- 
vade him. (5) We had concluded an Alliance with them, 
which to Philip was like the very Shackles of Bondage; a ſe- 
vere Mortification, that a powerful People, now reconciled to 
us, ſhould be ſtationed, as it were, to ſeize every Occaſion of 
invading him. We thought it our Intereſt by all poſſible Me- 

thods to engage them in a War againſt him; and what was 
then the univerſal Subject of all Converſation, is at length (nor 
is it neceſſary to inquire into the Manner) happily effected. 
What now remains, O Men of Athens, except vigourouſly ane 
chearfully to ſuccour them, I really do not perceive. For be- 
{ides the manifeſt Ignominy, ſhould we neglect any one Cir- 
cumſtance in the preſent Conjuncture, I ſee no inconſiderable 
Apprehenſion, with Regard to the Conſequences, as the The- 
bans are at preſent affected towards us; the T reaſures of the 
Phoczans exhauſted, and nothing capable of hindering Philip, 
when he hath executed his preſent Enterprize of reducing Olyn- 
thus, from bending his whole Force againſt us. Whoever there- 


fore ſtill defers performing what he owes to the Republic, ra- 
ther 


ſhould therefore underſtand the Paſſage 
of their mutual Diffidence of each other, 
not their Equality of Strength. But 


( 5) "Oure Sh, ü TETE;, 
8F 8 870. oN õ,õ,t; Wolfius propoſes a 


conjectural Reading, which ſeems to Mr. 
or Want of hiſto- 


Mounteney abſolutely necellary, 87e Oi 
Nimms s Ode Trog, 39 ro O- 


mw, Philip neither configed in the Olyn- 


thians, nor the Olynthiens in Philip, We 


furely our Ignorance, 


rical Proofs, to vouch this Equality, is 


not of ſufficient Authority for ſo ven- 
turous an Alteration of the Text. 


ther chooſes to behold the immediate Deſolation of his own 
Country, than to hear of the Calamities of any foreign State; 


rather to implore Succours for himſelf, than to grant them to 


others. That our Affairs will certainly come to this Extremi- 


ty, if we neglect the preſent Conjuncture, we are almoſt uni- 
verſally convinced. 


I $HALL be told, We have unanimouſly acknowledged 
e the Neceſlity of aſſiſting, and will aſſiſt them. Only the 
Manner you, Demoſthenes, muſt explain. Vet wonder not, 
O Men of Athens, if the Meaſures I propoſe, appear to the 


general Opinion unaccountable. You may conſtitute Magi- 
ſtrates for the Preſervation and Inſpection of our Laws, yet ſuf- 
fer not thoſe Magiſtrates to enact any new Laws. Indeed they 
are already abundantly ſufficient, (6) Let them repeal thoſe, 
which are at preſent prejudicial ; or, to ſpeak plainly, thoſe, 
which regard the Theatre and the Army. (7) Some of theſe 


diſtri- 


(6) Solon foreſeeing that the natural (7) Never was any People ſo paſſion- 
Accidents of Time, or Change of Man- ately fond of theatrical Entertainments, 
ners in his Republic, might require ma- as the People of Athens. According to 
ny Alterations of his Laws, eftabliſhed Plutarch, the Sums expended in repre- 
a certain Number of- Citizens to inquire ſenting the Tragedies of Sophocles and 
whether any of them contradicted each Euripides exceeded thoſe employed againſt 
other; whether any, which hall been re- the Barbarians in Defence of the Liber- 
pealed, ſtill continued in Force, or whe- ties of Greece. But while the Athe- 
ther there was more chan one upon che nians were ſo intenſely fond of thoſe fri- 
ſame Occaſion. volous Amuſements, : as to ſacrifice theſe 


Funds 
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diſtribute the military Funds in theatrical Entertainments for 
our Loiterers at Home. Others protect in Impunity whoever 
refuſes to enliſt, and conſequently render them, who would 
willingly perform their Duty, lefs animated in the Performance. 
When you have repealed theſe Laws, and thus opened a Way 
in Safety to better Counſels, then inquire for ſome Orator, who 
' ſhall propoſe a Decree unanimouſly acknowledged beneficial to 
the State. But before the Repeal of theſe Laws, do not attempt 
to find a Man, who by propoſing that Advice to you moſt ad- 

vantageous, is willing to ſuffer Death by you for propoling it, 
for you ſhall never find him; 


alone would reſult from his Death, that he, Who either by 


eſpecially as theſe Conſequences 


ſpeaking or writing made the Propoſal, would ſuffer moſt un 
juſtly; that your Affairs would receive no Benefit from it, and 
that it would become more formidable, than even it is at pre- 


ſent, to offer you ſuch Advice hereafter. 


Funds to the Support of the Theatre, 
which had been deſtined to the Mainte- 
nance of their Fleets and Armies, they 


ſuffered their military Laws to be treated 


with Contempt, and violated with Im- 
punity. Deſertion in the private Soldier, 
and Cowardice in the General, which 

once were puniſhed with Death, were 
hardly conſidered now as Matters of Re- 
proach. Can we then wonder, that they 


were betrayed and fold by their Orators, 


their Admirals and their Generals? That 
they were conquered and enſlaved by 


* 


| Philip or, indeed, were they dea of 


a better Fate? 
We have already ſaid, in the Notes on 
the laſt Oration, Eubulus had enacted a 


Law, that made it puniſhable with Death 


to propoſe a Decree for the Alienation. 
of the military Funds, which he then 
appropriated to the Theatre. The re- 
peal of this Law is now the great Pur- 
pole of our Orator, and we may con- 
clude, from his Manner of mentioning 
it, that it was only capital to propoſe a 
direct and formal Decree for repealing it. 
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Ir vere indeed moſt reaſonable, that they, who ena cted, 
ſhould repeal theſe Laws themſelves. For it were unjuſt, that 


they, who eſtabliſhed ſuch Laws, fo prejudicial to the Som- 
monwealth, ſhould be rewarded with your Favour, while the 


public Hatred, which might be a Motive for our acting with 


more Integrity, is made his Puniſhment, who ſpeaks his beſt 
Opinion for the Service of his Country. However, before theſe 


Diſorders are regulated, do not imagine, O Men of Athens, 
that there is among you a Man of ſuch Authority, as to vio- 


late theſe Laws with Impunity, or ſo inconſiderate as to throw 


himſelf into the manifeſt Danger of _— ſuch an Experi- 


ment. 


| Nerraes ſhould you be ignorant, O Men of Athens, that 


all Decrees are perfectly worthleſs, if you do not determine to 


execute, with Vigour and Reſolution, what you have decreed. 


If indeed they were in themſelves ſufficiently powerful, either ä 


to compel you to act as the Exigence of Affairs required, or 
to execute themſelves what they command, neither could you, 


after having enacted ſo many, have performed ſo very little, 


indeed nothing, of Importance; nor would Philip, for ſuch a 


Length of Time, have treated you with ſuch Inſolence and 
Outrage. He muſt long ſince have ſuffered the Chaſtiſement 


he merits, if Decrees could have chaſtiſed him. But indeed, 
they 
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they have no ſuch Power; for Actions, although in order of 
Time they follow Decrees and Orations, yet in Power and Ef- 


ficacy precede them. 


Let them be added, and every Thing 255 


elſe you already have in Abundance. 


You have Orators, O0 


Men of Athens, truly capable of giving you Advice; you are 
_ yourſelves of all Mankind moſt ſagacious, in diſcerning what 
is propoſed to you, and you are ſtill capable of acting, if you 
will even now act with Magnanimity and Wiſdom. (8) What 
other Time; what other Conjuncture, O Men of Athens, do 
you expect more favourable, than the preſent? When will you 


exert yourſelves if not now, for the Honour, and Safety of the 
Republic? Hath not this Man violently taken from us, indeed, 


all the Countries, which we once poſſeſſed? Should he become 
Maſter of Olynthus alſo, ſhall we not ſuffer every Thing moſt 
infamous and ignominious? (9) Are not the People, to whom 


we promiſed, if they were invaded, an immediate and power- 


(8) Edv oo TOUTE. With Mag- 


nanimity, by engaging perſonally in the 


Service; with Wiſdom, by reſigning the 
Funds Poms originally for the Army. 


WoLF1Us. 
0} Tourreil ad ſome other Tranſla- 
tors underſtand Taurys T1; X of 
Chalcis, where Philip took two and thirty 
Cities before he beſieged Olynthus. This 
Opinion ſeems to contradict the general 
Deſign of the Oration, and not without 
offering ſome Violence to the immediate 


VOI. I. 


X 


ful 
Context. Are not the People, whom we 
promiſed to ſuccour, if they were in- 
vaded, &c. The uſual Punctuation of 
the next Words Tayrwy u re- 8 
neh, whether a full Stop, or a Comma, 
breaks and interrupts the Vehemence and 
Impetuoſity of the other Queſtions. Mr. 


Mounteney therefore reads them with a 
Point of Interrogation, and, upon the 


Authority of his Edition, the preſent 
Tranſlator. 
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ful Succour ; are they not this very Moment Wied? Is he 


not your Enemy? Does he not keep Poſſeſſion of your Domi- 
nions? Is he not a Barbarian? Is he not whatever any one can 


call him? ( * 


ag 3 O ye Gods! while we ſuffer all theſe Indignities and 

Inſults, while we only do not aſſiſt him in his Conqueſts; ſhall 
we inquire who are the Authors of our Misfortunes ? That we 
ſhall not acknowledge ourſelves the Authors of them, I am 
extremely conſcious. Neither, amidſt the Dangers of War, 
does the Coward, who flies in the Day of Battle, accuſe 
himſelf of having loſt the Victory, but his Officer, or his Fel- 
low-Soldier, or indeed any other rather than himſelf. Yet 
every ſingle Man, who flies, contributes to the general Defeat. 
Even this Accuſer of others might have ſtood firm, and had 


each 


| (10) Our Orator, if poſſible, would 


have added to theſe opprobrious Names. 
Yet really what reproach to Philip, that 
he was not born a Grecian ; that he was 
an Enemy to the Athenians, or had by 


Force diſpoſſeſſed them of thoſe Coun- 


tries, of which they, with as little Right, 
had diſpoſſeſſed others? Thus reaſons 
honeſt Wolfius, and with this Conclu- 
ſion, that a good Cauſe is ſuperior to 
the Eloquence of an Enemy. 

The Greeks treated all other Nations 
as Barbarians, nor excepted even Ma- 


cedonia, Alexander, one of Philip's 
Prædeceſſors, was excluded, as a Bar- 
barian, from the Olympic Games, nor 
could gain Admiſſion untill he proved 
himſelf originally an Argive. When he 
went over from the Perſian. Camp to 
give the Grecians Notice, that Mardo- 
nius intended to attack them at Break of 
Day, he juſtified his Perfidy by his De- 
ſcent from Greece. A ſufficient Proof, 


that even in thoſe earlier Times, Ma- 


cedonia was not conſidered as a Part of 
Greece. | TougREIL. 
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each ſingle Soldier acted bravely, all muſt have conquers. (ax) 
Thus in our Debates, does any one propoſe, perhaps, not the 
beſt Advice ? Let another riſe and deliver his Opinion, but not 
accuſe, who ſpoke before him. Does any other propoſe more 


ſalutary Counſels ? In the Name of good Fortune, follow them. 
c“ But they are diſagreeable? Surely the Perſon, who gave 


them, is not culpable, except he hath neglected the neceſſary 
Prayers for your Proſperity. Indeed, it were an eaſy Taſk for 
your Orators, O Men of Athens, to form ſuch Prayers, and to 
collect into a very little Compaſs all the poſſible good Wiſhes, 
you could form for yourſelves ; (x 2) but to chooſe the beſt Opi- 


nion 


(11) After all theſe gallant Sentiments, 
who could believe Demoſthenes was a 
Coward ? He certainly thought himſelf 
brave, nor imagined, he ſhould be brand- 
ed ten Years afterwards with the Infamy 
of abandoning his Shield at the Battle of 
Choronza ; a Battle, to which he had 
animated the Athenians ; which was 
fought upon his Aſſurances of Succeſs, 


(12) Euzao Ja jpev , ; Audpeg 
Aduyc los, Gallo, tis TAUTO w- b 
Cunerai rig eJporouvra & 0Aiyw. The 
Paſſage is acknowledged of much Diffi- 

_ culty, both with Regard to the Senſe and 
Conſtruction, Our Commentators ſeem 
to have miſtaken the Arrangement of the 
Words. Neither ſhould a9poiravre be 


and which was to decide the Fate, not of 
Athens only, but of Greece. Yet this 
Man died with the Calmneſs and Intre- 
Pidity of an Hero. But there are In- 
ſtances of Bravoes in private Broils, 
who were Cowards in any honourable, 
public Action. Inſtances of Poltrons, 
who run away in Battle, yet in cold Senſe 
of Shame have afterwards put themſelves 
to Death. Such is the Heart of Man. 


X 2 


conſtrued, as it is by Wolfus and his 
Editors, in a paſlive Senſe, colligata ; 
nor ſhould it be joined with 67% Ta, 
but referred to evZao Ju. Let us place 
the Words in their grammatical Order, 


a vg, & dvipes Ag att, aiduer hug 


3 \ 2 / 7 / 27 . 
TAUTO GIporoeavrTt EV ONyw Eb) 


a / \ 
mga ora Tic General, 


With Regard to the Senſe of the Paſ- : 
ſage, our Commentators think their Au- 
a thor 
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nion in a Debate upon public Affairs, is not equally eaſy. Yet 
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certainly the profitable ought to be preferred to the agreeable, 
when both cannot be obtained. 


VE r whoever can leave us a Revenue ſufficient for our the- 
atrical Entertainments, and yet provide the military Supplies, 
is he not a better Adviſer ? I acknowledge it, O Men of Athens, 
were it poſſible. But ] wonder how any Man can believe, it 
ever hath, or ever ſhall happen, that he, who hath diſſipated 
in unneceſſary Expences the Fortune, which he really poſ- 
ſeſſed, ſhould afterwards have ſufficient, out of a Fortune, 
which he really does not poſſeſs, to ſupply his neceſſary Ex- 
pences. But I imagine, a mighty Support to this Kind of 
Reaſoning is each Man's perſonal Inclination ; for the eaſieſt of 
all human Things is to deceive ourſelves. What he wiſhes, 
that every Man believes poſſible, but the Nature of Things is 


often very different. 
Com- 


thor means a general and cuſtomary Form 
of Prayer for the Proſperity of Athens, 
of which there are certainly no Traces in 
Hiſtory. The Senſe therefore, thus un- 
derſtood, is extremely doubtful; it is 
in itſelf cold and languid. Mr. Leland 
ingeniouſly conjectures, that in the pre- 
ſent Debate, before Demoſthenes aroſe, 
ſome other Speaker had amuſed the Peo- 
ple with flattering Hopes; with Profeſſi- 
ons of Zeal and Affection; with paſſion- 


ate Exelamations and Prayers to the 
Gods for ſuch and ſuch Inſtances of pub- 


lic Succeſs; while, at the ſame Time, 


he neglected to point out ſuch Meaſures 
as were fit to be purſued, or perhaps re- 
commended pernicious Meaſures. Upon 
ſuch a Suppoſition, this Paſſage, conſi- 
dered as an indirect Reproof of ſuch a 
Speaker, will perhaps appear to have ſuf- 
ficient Force and Propriety. | 
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Cons1Dzr them therefore, O Men of Athens, in their pro- 
per Nature, and you will then be able to ſend an Army into 
the Field, and raiſe a Fund for its Pay. Neither is it the Cha- 
racter of a wiſe, or generous Nation to deſert a War for Want 
of Supplies, and patiently to bear ſuch Indignities as we have 
ſuffered; nor conſiſtent with that Character to take up Arms 


with ſo much Ardour and to march againſt the Corinthians and 


Megareans, yet ſuffer Philip to enſlave the Cities of Greece, 


by neglecting to provide the proper Subſiſtence for your Sol- 


diery. (13) 


(13) That we may better determine 
what War Demoſthenes means (for the 
Athenians had maintained more than one 


againſt the Corinthians and Megareans) 
we ſhould endeavour to find that particu- 


lar War, which may give his reaſoning 
the Spirit of Example, and animate the 
preſent People, by the Force of the Com- 
pariſon, to ſuccour the Olynthians againſt 
Philip, as their Anceſtors had aſſiſted 
ſome other Nations againſt the Corin- 
thians and Megareans. The Paſſage 
otherwiſe is a vague and vain-glorious 
Piece of Hiſtory. 

Corinth and Corcyra had entered into 
a War for the Poſſeſſion of Epidamnum, 
which each of them claimed as their proper 
Colony. The Athenians, although in Al- 
liance with the Corinthians, ſupported 
the Corcyrzans, and ſent them conſider- 
able Succours. The Corinthians thus 
expoſtulate with them on the Occaſion, 


Nor 


You aft unjuſtly, O Men of Athens, in thus 


committing Hoſtilities againſt us, and vio- 
lating the Treaties between us. For if you 
be reſolved to hinder our making a Deſcent 
upon Corcyra, we declare you have diſſolved 
the Alliance between us, and treat us like 
Enemies. Tnucvp. Lib. I. Thus full 


and direct to the Point is this Example, 


nor leſs direct, perhaps, is the Athenian 


Expedition againſt the Corinthians, men- 


tioned by the ſame Author. The Mega- 
reans, diſtreſſed by the Corinthians, revolt- 
ed from the Lacedemonians, and entered into 
an Alliance with the Athenians,” who built 
a Wall for them from their City to the Ha- 
ven, and placed a Garriſon in it of their own 
Troops. From hence aroſe the violent En- 
mity between Corinth and Athens. 


| LucchzsixI. 

We may believe the other Inſtance, 
with Regard to the Megareans, is equally 
ſtrong and concluſiwe to his Neſign of 
5s ant» 
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Non have I unadviſedly determined to ſpeak in \ this Manner, 
make myſelf an Object of popular Deteſtation; for neither 
am I ſo inconſiderate in myſelf, nor ſo unhappily abandoned 
by Fortune, as willingly to make myſelf odious, without even 
purpoſing any Advantage to the Republic; but I eſteem it the 
Part of a good Citizen to prefer the Safety of the Common- 
wealth to an Oration merely deſigned to give Pleaſure to his 


Hearers: For I have often, and perhaps you may yourſelves 
have heard, that in the Times of our, Anceſtors, the great Ora- 
tors, Ariſtides, Nicias, Demoſthenes, and Pericles (whom all 
the Speakers of theſe Days applaud, but never imitate) made 


uſe of theſe Maxims ; ; this Kind of Polity in their Adminiſtra- 


tion. (14) 


animating the Athenians to ſuccour 
Olynthus, but we cannot mark it with 
Exactneſs. We only know with Certain- 
ty, that the Megareans abandoned the 
Alliance of the Athenians, put their Gar- 
riſon to the Sword, and even joined with 
the Corinthians againſt them. They re- 
ſented this Perfidy with ſo much Indig- 
nation, as to forbid them to enter their 
Harbours, or frequent their Markets. 


But theſe are only Proofs of general En- 


mity, not Examples of Athenian Mag- 
nanimity in ſuccouring their Allies, 

By the Language, in which Demoſ- 
thenes expreſſes himſelf, we might ima- 
gine, that the People to whom he ſpeaks 


But fince theſe Declaimers have appeared ; 


theſe 
oblig- 


had really performed theſe glorious Ac- 
tions. But this Kind of Anachroniſms 
is allowed to Eloquence, which thus tranſ- 


fers to the Deſcendants the Glory of their 


Anceſtors. The. Manner is inſinuating, 
and goes directly to the Heart. No Ex- 
ample ſtrikes us ſo powerfully as our 
own, nor is there any Thing gives us 
more Pleaſure, than to imitate ourſelves. 
TouRREIL. 

(14) It is almoſt an Affront to theſe 
illuſtrious Perſons to attempt giving their 


Hiſtory or Characters in theſe little Notes. 


Yet every Thing muſt be attempted for 
the Pleaſure and Information of the Eng- 
liſh Reader. 


Arj- 


— 
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obliging Aſkers of Queſtions, © What is your good Pleaſure ? 


«© What Decree e ſhall 1 . In what can J oblige you The 


Ariſtides, ſurnamed 0. had a con- 
ſiderable Share in the Victories of Mara- 
thon and Salamis. He was Commander 
in Chief at the Battle of Platæa, in 
which Mardonius, the Perſian General, 
was killed and his Army routed. Yet 
however eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 
military Abilities, we ſhould rather con- 
ſider him as a great Example of all civil 
Virtues. His Zeal for the public Good 
was totally diſintereſted ; the Motive of 
all his Actions; equally ſuperior to the 
Glory of Battles and Victories, in his 
military Character, as to Riches and 


Power in his civil Adminiſtration. The 


Firmneſs and Conſtancy, with which 
he ſupported his Diſgrace (for he was 
baniſhed by the prevailing Intereſt of 
Themiſtocles) are a Teſtimony to the 
Sincerity of his Virtue ; and his Death 
confirms the general Opinion of his In- 
tegrity, for he died ſo poor, that the 
Public was obliged to pay the Expence 
of his Funeral, and to portion his Daugh- 


_ rears, 


Nicias was joined with Demoſthenes 
in the Command of the Expedition 
againſt Sicily, though decreed againſt his 
Advice by the Party of Alcibiades. All 
his Conduct in that War beſpeaks him 
an able Commander ; but his Speech to 
his Army, when broken and routed, and 
flying before the victorious Syracuſians, 
while he himſelf was diſtreſſed with Sick- 
neſs, and Ape, and its Infirmities, is 


Intereſts 


the nobleſt Monument of his Worth. It 


is filled with every Sentiment of Piety 
towards the Gods; of Dependance on 
their Providence ; of Courage, and even 
of Deſpair, that is capable of animating 
a Soldier to his Duty. That a Man, fo 
excellently good, ſhould ſuffer an igno- 


minious Death, to which he was con- 
demned by the Syracuſians, was thought 


a Reproach to the Gods themſelves, and 
even a ſufficient Cauſe to doubt their 
Being, or their Providence, 


Demoſtthenes, whom our Orator names ; 
only by a Kind of Periphraſis, 6 cove, 


was a diſtinguiſhed Commander in the 
Peloponneſian War. He was joined with 
Nicias in the ſupreme Command of the 
Sicilian Expedition ; ſhared with him, at 
firſt, in the Succeſs of the War; at laſt, 
in his Misfortunes and his Death, 


The Character of Pericles is one of 5 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed in ancient Hiſtory, 


After the Death of Ariſtides, and the 


Baniſhment of Themiſtocles, he engag- 


ed in the Adminiſtration, for before that 


Time he had prudently avoided all civil 
Employments, and endeavoured to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in the Army, by his Cou- 
rage and his military Abilities. 


the uſual Methods of Compliance and 
Adulation. 


of Dignity more natural to him. Sel- 
dom appeared in Public; never at Aſſem- 


blies of Mirth, or at Entertainments. 
While 


Ile won 
the Favour of the People, at firſt, by 


But he ſoon aſſumed an Air 
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Intereſts of the Republic are wantonly betrayed to Arts of pleaſ- 
ing, and engaging the Favour of our Audience. From hence 


theſe fatal Conſequences; from hence the F ortune of theſe De- 


claimers is flouriſhing in Proſperity, while ä iS OT | 
with Ignominy. 


Bur let us now remark ſome capital Differences between 
your Conduct and that of your Anceſtors. The Diſcourſe ſhall 
be ſhort, and the Facts, upon which it is founded, not un- 
known to you ; for, not by foreign but domeſtic Examples, 
"0 Men of Athens, you have it in your Power to be happy. 
Our Anceſtors, therefore, whom their Orators never flattered ; 

never loved with ſuch exceeding Fondneſs, as that with which 
you are now beloved, for. ſixty-five Years poſſeſſed the Sove- 
reignty of Greece, by the common Conſent of all its States, 

and laid up more than ten thouſand Talents in the Trea- 
ſury. (I 0 Even the King of Macedon acknowledged their 
Domi- 


of leſs conſiderable Events to Divinities 
of an inferior Order. 
(15) The Magnanimity with which 


While he governed the Republic with a 
Kind of abſolute Power, he acted in 


Matters of leſs Importance by his Crea- 


tures, and reſerved his perſonal Influence 
for Occaſions of greater Moment. From 
thencè he was frequently compared to 
Jupiter, who, according to the Opinion 
of ſome Philoſophers, never concerns 
himſelf, but in the great Revolutions of 
the Univerſe, and leaves the Direction 


the Athenians had abandoned their Coun- 


try in the War of Xerxes ; and the Cou- 


rage, with which they had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the Battles of Salamis and 
Platza, gained them the Affection and 
Eſteem of all the States of Greece. Se- 
veral of her moſt powerful Republics 

enter: 
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Dominion, as it becomes: Bathariad to acknowledge the Domi- 


nion of Grecians. (16) Many and glorious Trophies they erect- 


ed for Victories, gained in their own Perſons, both by Land 


and Sea; (1 7) while they alone of all Mankind have left to 


their Poſterity, a Reputation ſuperior to Envy. Such were 
they with Regard to the general Adminiſtration of Greece. 


* 


entered into a Confederacy, at the Head 
of which, with many honourable Diſtinc- 
tions of Pre-eminence, they placed the 
People of Athens. Ariftides, from their 
Opinion of® his Integrity, was appointed 


to regulate the Proportion of Money, 


which every State ſhould pay towards 
raiſing a common Fund to repel any fu- 
ture Invaſion of the Perſians. This Mo- 
ney amounted annually to four hundred 
ſixty Talents, and was lodged in Apol- 
lo's Temple at Delos. But the Atheni- 
ans grew inſolent, abuſed their Power, 
transferred the Treaſury from Delos to 


Athens ; employed it. to ſupport their 


own Wars, and exacted from the Con- 
federates, the Proportion they had agreed 
to pay, not as a voluntary Contribution, 
but as a Tribute. 
compute the Time in which they held 
- this honourable Sovereignty over the Gre- 
cians, from the fourth of the ſeventy- 
fifth Olympiad, when Mardonius was 
| defeated, to the nineteenth of the Pelo- 
ponneſian War. This Period includes 
full ſixty- four Years; and a few Months, 
which we may ſuppoſe before the Confe- 
derates totally deſerted the Athenians, 


VOI. I. 


However, we may 
Dominions. 


Nov 


give the Number of Vears mentioned by 
our Author. 


(16) Theſe Sentiments of Superiority, 


and this Claim of Dominion over the 


reſt of Mankind, were almoſt natural to - 
the Grecians in general, but with higher 
Inſolence to the Athenians. Their Ora- 
tors, their Poets and Philoſophers, were 
equally poſſeſſed with this Spirit of Ar- 
rogance. Yet, with Regard to the In- 


Swe before us, ſome of the Predeceſ- 


ſors of Philip, probably Amyntas and 
Perdiccas, were really tributary to Athens, 
However, we mult believe the Fact up- 
on the ſole Authority of our Author. 
It is not mentioned by any of the Greci- 
an Hiſtorians. 

(17) The Wars of Greece, in general, 
were declared for Glory, not Extent of 
The principal Care there- 
fore of the Conquerors was to erect a 
Trophy upon the Field of Battle, if the 
Victory was gained at Land; if at Sea, on 
the oppoſite Shore, and the Law of Na- 
tions forbad the Enemy to oppoſe them, 
if it was afterwards in their Power. The 
Athenian Trophies were almoſt as nume- 
rous, as the Battles they fought, 


Y 
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Now behold them, with Regard to the Commonwealth, in 
their public and private Characters. In their Magiſtracy they 
have erected ſuch Edifices, and enriched the Temples 
with Ornaments ſo beautiful and ſo magnificent, with ſo 

many conſecrated Gifts, that no poſſible Addition to them is 

left for their Deſcendants. (18) In their private Characters 
they acted with ſo much Moderation, and perſevered with 
ſo much Conſtancy in the ancient Manners of the Republic, 
that whoever knows the Houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or the 
other illuſtrious Perſons of that Age, will ſee them nothing 
more ſplendid, than thoſe of their N eighbours. They did not 
engage in the Adminiſtration for their own perſonal Advantage, 
but each of them thought it his Duty to raiſe the common 
Grandeur of the State. (19) By thus adminiſtering the Affairs 
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(18) The Remains and Ruins of theſe 
Edifices are ſtill the Wonder of the cu- 
rious in Architecture, and Rome, amidſt 
the Splendour and Magnificence of her 


Temples, is almoſt called Barbarian. 


Yet Dion Chryſoſtom fays with great 
good Senſe and Spirit, I do not ſo 


„% much honour the Athenians for the 


c ſumptuous and expenſive Ornaments 
4c of their City, as for their having the 
C Scimitar of Mardonius, and the Shields 
« of. the Lacedzmonians and others, 
«© ho were killed at Thermopylæ. Theſe 
« are more venerable Monuments of 
« Glory, than their Citadel and the Tem- 
e ple of Olympian Jupiter.“ We may 
add to theſe monumental Trophies, the 


mY 


Throne with filver Feet, ſurnamed Tax 
PRISON ER, in which Xerxes ſat to view the 
Battle of Marathon; and the Breaſt- plate 
of Mafiſticus, Commander of the Per- 
ſian Cavalry at the Battle of Platæa. 

(19) They thought, according to an 


Expreſſion of Cicero, that if they. did not 


carry to their own Houſes the Ornaments 


Proper for the City, the City would itſelf 


become an Ornament to their Houſes. 

Never was there a diſintereſted Spirit 
of ſerving the Public ſuperior to that of 
Ariſtides and Miltiades. The Charac- 
ter of the firſt hath been already given. 
The ſecond commanded the Athenians at 
the Battle of Marathon, which Plato 
eſteems the principal Source of all their 


fy- 
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of Greece with Integrity ; ; of Religion, with Picty cowards 8 „ 


Gods, and by preſerving a perfect Equality, with Regard o 


their Fellow-Citizens, they juſtly acquired that eminent Feli- 
city, wy — 


Sucn was the Condition of the Republic, while they, whom 
I have mentioned, preſided over the Adminiſtration. But 
what is now your Situation under your preſent complying and 
obliging Governors? Is there any Reſemblance between them ? ? 
Any nearly approaching Circumſtance ? As to other Particulars 
I am filent, although I have many to mention. Only recol- 
le& to what Degree we were left alone and unrivalled, with 
Regard to the Sovereignty of Greece ; the Lacedzmonians to- 
tally ruined ; the Thebans engaged in the Phocæan War, nor 
any other State powerful enough to diſpute with us this glori- 
ous Pre-eminence. Yet when it was in our Power to have poſ- 
ſeſſed our own Dominions in Peace, and been Arbiters in the 
Controverſies of others, we have been deſpoiled of our proper 


Terri- 


future Victories. He was afterwards ſent 


with a Fleet of ſeventy Gallies to reduce 
the Iſlands, that had joined the Perſian. 
He had reduced ſeveral, but unſucceſsful 
in beſieging the Capital of Paros, he re- 
turned to Athens ; was accuſed of being 
_ corrupted by the Perſians ; condemned 
to ſuffer Death, and to be plunged into 


a Dungeon appointed for the vileſt Male- 


factors. The Magiſtrates oppoſed the 
Injuſtice of this Sentence, and it was af- 
terwards changed into a Fine of fifty Ta- 
lents; the Expence of fitting out the 
Fleet he had commanded. Unable to 
pay this Fine, he died in Priſon of a 
Wound he had received at Paros; an. 


eternal Reproach to the Ingratitude of 
his Country. 


2 4 
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Territories; we have expended to no Purpoſe more than fif- 
teen hundred Talents; even thoſe Allies, whom we gained 
during the War, have been loſt by a diſhonourable Peace. We 
have ourſelves induſtriouſly made our mortal Enemy thus formi- 
dable. (20) The Man who denies this Truth, let him come 
forward, and aſſign a Cauſe, from whence Philip is become: 
thus powerful, if not by our Conduct. 8 


« BUr hold, Demsdthbentn If our foreign Affairs are thus 
ec unhappily circumſtanced, the City, within itſelf, is at pre- 
e ſent in far better Condition than in the Days of our Anceſ- 
What Proofs of this Aſſertion? The Parapets of 
our Walls, which we have rebuilt ? The Streets we have repair- 
ed? Our Fountains ane. « our Aqueducts? (21) Now turn. your 


cc tors.” 


Eyes 


(20) Theſe Talents were deſtined for Rapidity ; from whence in its original 


the Relief of Amphipolis, but ignomi- 
niouſly diſſipated by Chares, in his. Py- 
racies in the Ægean Sea. The Peace, 
mentioned here, muſt neceſſarily be un- 
derſtood of that concluded with Philip 3 
and theſe Allies are the People of Pyd- 
na and Potidza, whom that Monarch 
had reduced to his Obedi ience. 


(21) The Word Anpzs, here rendered 
Agueducts, is conſtrued Trifles by all our 
Tranſlators, without Exception. A very 
conſiderable Difference, and to an Eng- 
liſh Reader irreconcileable. It is derived 
from Aiav geh, to flow with Violence and 


Meaning it probably ſignified AqueduZs, 


and in-a metaphorical- Senſe was applied 


to Trifles, whoſe Nature it is to flow away 
like Water. The Tranſlators, who de- 
clare for this laſt Meaning, have been: 
unuſually inattentive to the Conſtruction. . 


The Verb emiruevatoues muſt certainly 


be applied to 592; and xpyvac, and equal- 
ly in Grammar to Aypeg ; yet ſuch Lan- 
guage £70 Keuatoper Amps, as they un- 


derſtand it, is little leſs than Jargon. 


Let us now enquire how the Word: 
Trifles appears in the Context and gene- 
ral Senſe of our Author, Athens. was 

ſitu- 
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Eyes to the Magiſtrates, who in their Adminiſtration have 


wrought ſuch Wonders; ſome of whom from extremeſt Indi- 


gence are ſuddenly become rich ; others from Obſcurity have 
riſen to the firſt Honours of the State ; ſome of them have. 
built their Houſes more ſplendid and magnificent, than our pub- 


he Edifices ; yet in Proportion, as the Fortune of the Com- 
monwealth hath declined, their Fortune hath increaſed. What 
Cauſe can be aſſigned for all theſe Changes? Wherefore was 


the Republic then ſo flouriſhing 3 wherefore is ſhe now ſo di- 


ſtreſſed ? Principally, becauſe the People then were brave 


enough to engage in Perſon in their Wars; were abſolute Maſ- | 


ſituated in a dry, ſandy foil, conſequently 
the Arts of conveying V ater to it, muſt 
have been extremely agreeable to the Peo- 
ple. The fame Reaſoning will hold good 
with Regard to their repairing their 
Streets. It was Matter of real Conve- 
nience, as well as Pleaſure. Should our 
Orator then, in meer Policy, have con- 
tradicted the Taſte of the People? Could 
he really do it with Truth and Juſtice ? 
Were theſe Conveniencies really Trifles ? 
Or ſuppoſing they were ſuch in them- 
ſelves, do:s it become his Art, as an Ora- 
tor, to repreſent them as ſuch in this 
Compariſon ? He ſhould have raiſed the 
preſent Adminiſtration to its higheſt Point 
of Praiſe, and allowed it all its ſuppoſed 
Advantages, and then ſhewn how great- 
ly it was inferior to that of their An- 


ceſtors. Thus Poets raiſe the Heroes, 


ters 


who are inſtantly to be conquered. Let 


us add, that the Office of rebuilding, re- 


pairing, beautifying the Walls of Athens. 
was deemed among the firſt and moſt ho- 
nourable Employments of the Republic. 
In this Office, our Author afterwards re- 
ceived a golden Crown; a Reward of 
higheſt Dignity and Hon Can this 
Employment then be here called a Trifle ? 
However tedious this Note may be al- 
ready, we muſt remark ſome Doubts, 
with Regard to the reading of this Paſ- 
ſage. Wolfius reads KOWVWpev, and tranſ- 
lates it reficimus. A very little Alteration 
would give us "*awwpe, which would” 


ſtrictly bear the Senſe of reficimus. In 


which Senſe, ſupported as it is by the 


Context, the preſent Tranſlation hath. 
ventured to conſtrue it. 


nilans. 
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ters of the Miniſtry, and Lords of whatever was valuable 3 in the 
State ; becauſe every Citizen was perfectly contented to receive 
from the People, either Honours, or Magiſtracies, or any other 


Benefit. 


But now, on the contrary, the Perſons in the Admi- 


niſtration are Lords of all Employments, and by their Authority 

alone is every Thing tranſacted ; while you, the People of 
Athens, enervated, deſpoiled of your Treaſures, and your Al- 
lies, are become only Servants, and meerly an additional Part 
of the Government. Yet extremely are you ſatisfied, if they 

diſtribute your theatrical Expences among you, or ſend you 
ſome wretched Offals from their religious Entertainments. (22) 
What is of all moſt abject, you return Thanks for what is really 
your own, while your Governors confine you in the City, as in 
a Den; allure you to theſe Baits, and render you gentle, and 


(22) Never was there a People more 


ſuperſtitiouſſy religious, than the Athe- 
Their Gods and Goddeſſes; their 
Feaſts and Feſtivals were numberleſs 
But thus it muſt ever be, when the 
Multitude, as in Athens, make the pub- 
lic Religion. Reaſon alone can direct 


us to the true God, and appoint the Form 
of Worſhip moſt worthy of him. Un- 


der any other Direction, our Deities and 
Saints muſt be as numerous as our Hopes 

and Fears; our Paſſions and Prejudices; 
even our Weakneſſes and our Follies. 


om he Athenian Feſtivals were celebrated 


patient 


with the moſt expenſive Devotion. En- 
tertainments were given after the Sa- 
crifices, we may believe, with much 


religious Luxury, from which the Ma- 


giſtrates and principal Citizens ſent 
the meaner People the Offals of their 
Feaſt. Never was the Proſtitution of 


| Liberty fo infamouſly vile and fordid. 


This pernicious and abject Cuſtom made 
Demades ſay, the Republic was become a 
feeble old Woman, fitting at Home in her 
Slippers and ſupping ber Meſs of Pottage. 
When a Nation is inclined to Slavery, at 
what a little Price will it fell its Liberty! 
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patient of the Hand. But never, in my Judgement, can it 
come to paſs, that Perſons, whoò ſubmit to mean and diſhonour- 
able Actions „ ſhould entertain ohe great and generous Senti- 
ment. For ſuch as are in general the more earneſt Purſuits of 
Mankind, ſuch of Neceſſity will become their Manner of think- 
ing. Nor, by Ceres, ſhould I wonder, if I were more ſe- 
verely puniſhed for mentioning theſe Diſorders, than they, who 
committed them. For a Freedom of ſpeaking is neither al- 
ways, or upon all Occaſions, permitted by you, and that in 
this Debate, it hath been allowed, I really wonder. 


Howz VER, if even now, laying aſide theſe pernicious Cuſ- 
toms, you will yourſelves enliſt in your Army; if you will act 
in a Manner worthy of your own Dignity, and employ your 
national Strength in acquiring foreign Advantages, perhaps, O 
Men of Athens, perhaps, you ſhall yet obtain ſome perfect, 
ſome ſignal Felicity; you ſhall treat with Contempt theſe 
worthleſs Offerings of Money and Entertainments, which may 
juſtly be compared to the Diet ordered for the Sick by their 
Phyſicians. ® For as they render not any real Strength to the 
Patient, nor yet ſuffer him to die, ſo theſe Preſents, which 
you divide among you, are neither ſufficiently powerful to any 
valuable Purpoſe, nor although you deſpair of their Succeſs, do 
they ſuffer you to apply to any other Meaſures, but in every 
8 ſingle 
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ſingle Inſtance encourage and encreaſe your Indolence. (23) 


(223) The numerous Quotations and 

Imitations of this Image are inconteſtable 
Proofs of its Force and Elegance, and 
Beauty. The inhuman Tiberius proba- 
bly had it in his View, when having 


ge the Jailer to give him only ſuch 

uantity, and ſuch Kind of Nouriſh- 
3 as ſhould 
Strength nor Pleaſure, yet ſhould hinder 
him from dying. Let the Horrors of 
this execrable Story alarm every free 


tempts againſt their Liberty. For what 
Nation now upon Earth can preſume to 
ſay, they would ſubmit only to any 
certain Degree of Slavery, when the Ro- 
man People could be thus enſlaved to 
the Cruelty of Tiberius, the Madneſs of 
Caligula, the Stupidity of Claudius, or 
the Imp ty of Nero? 
(24) Our Editors of Wolfius are ſo 
unAual in ſollowing his Miſtakes, one 
would almoſt think, they imagined it 
criminal to correct them. He tranſlates, 


thrown a noble Roman into Priſon, he 


afford him neither 


People to an Attention to the firſt At- 


Would you then, Demoſthenes, appropriate this Money to the 
military Fund? (24) Yes, and inſtantly, to every Rank, O 
Men of Athens; to every Order of our Citizens, that each 
Man, receiving his Dividend of what belongs in common to 
all, when the Republic ſhall have Occaſion for his Service, may 
be ready to prove himſelf a valuable and uſeful Subject. Is the 
Commonwealth at Peace? Let him receive this Dividend, that 


he 


oαα ou pi5Jo$0pey Ne; Ergo tu 
Stipendium facere jubes ? But ſtipendium 
facere ſignifies to be à Soldier, to receive 
Pay. Very different is the Senſe of our 
Author, would you appropriate this Money 
to the theatrical Fund ? 

Thus in another Inſtance, a few Lines 
lower. "EZeo uv D YTUN Iv ; 22 
uE & PEN TI, TE di ey, ovdayrh 
Ti Fol D arMAA9veg, tranſ- 
lated by Wolfius and his Editors, Licet 
agere otium? Cum domi manes, melior eſt 
tua conditio, quod ad nullum bur pe facinus 
inopia te compellit. . Neither is the Senſe 
preſerved, nor the Words faithfully rei- 
dered. In the general, Meaning of our 
Author, if ihe Republic - at Peace, who- 
ever during that Peace remains at Home 


let him receive this Dividend, that he mg 
no be compelied, &c. Tranſlated by Luc- 


cheſini; pacem agere licet ? Publico utatur 


dono, ut honeſte ſe domi gerat, nec rei fa- 


miliaris difficultate ulld inuri turpitudinis 
maculd opus habeat, 
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he may live more honourably at Home, nor be | compelled by 
his Penury to Infamy and Diſhonour. Is there ſuch a Con- 
juncture of Misfortunes as the preſent ? He then becomes a Sol- 
dier, as in Juſtice he ought, in Defence of his Country, even 
by that very Fund, which he now accepts as a Liberality. Is 
he paſſed the legal, military Age? What he now receives irre- 
gularly, while he himſelf is uſeleſs to the State, let him then 
receive in regular Order, and in Proportion to- his Condition, 
nor be unprofitably employed in the Regulation and Inſpection 
of all public Meaſures, and our Courts of Judicature. (25) 
Upon the whole, without either taking away from, or adding 
to the preſent Forms of the Adminiſtration, (at leaſt very in- 
conſiderably} I have taken away Confuſion and introduced Re- 
gularity into the Commonwealth. I have laid before you one 
uniform Plan for receiving the public Liberality; enliſting in 
the Army, and attending the Courts of Juſtice; that every 
Citizen, of whatever Age, may be capable of ſerving his 
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Coun- 


25. By the Conſtitution of Athens, 


the whole Power and Management of all 


Affairs, public and private, civil and re- 
ligious, was placed in the People, and 
the different Courts of Judicature only 
prepared them for their final Determina- 
tions. The Judges in all theſe Courts 
had a certain Stipend allowed them for 
their Trouble in deciding Cauſes in their 
feveral Courts, and the meaner People 


VVT. . 


were paid three oboli for attending their 
Aſſemblies. It may perhaps be ſufficient 
to explain this ſingle Paſſage in our Au- 
thor to ſay, that he alludes to theſe Sums 
paid out of the Treaſury to thoſe, who 
attended the Courts of Judicature. Who- 
ever would be well inſtructed in the ci- 
vil Polity of Athens may conſult the 
learned and judic.;ous Dr. Potter's Anti- 
quities. 2 
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Country, whenever there is Occaſion. Nor have I ever ſaid, 
that to theſe Doers of N othing ſhould be diſtributed thoſe Re- 
wards, which are due to the Soldier, who ſhall a& for the 
| Safety of the Repu blic; nor that our Citizens ſhould be ſo 
idle, indolent, and ignorant, as meerly to have heard, that our 
Auxiliaries under the Command of ſome certain General have 
gained a complete Victory. For theſe are our preſent Circum- 
ſtances. Not that I blame whoever acts with Courage in the Ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth, but J hold it worthy of the Athe- 
nian People to perform yourſelves, what you Honour in others, 
and not to abandon, O Men of Athens, that Poſt of Virtue, 
which having gained by many and glorious Dangers your An- 
ceſtors have tranſmitted to you their Deſcendants. I have now 
nearly ſpoken what I think of general Utility. It is yours to 
determine upon ſuch Meaſures, as will be moſt advantageous 
and honourable to you, and to the Republic. 5 


Exp of the Thiid OLYNTHIAC. 
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ORATION VII. 


Upon the Peace concluded with PHILIP. 


mn mn 


The A R G U M E N T. 


HILIP having ended the ſacred War by totally deſtroying the City 
of Phocis, and ſelling its wretched Inhabitants to Slavery, convok- 
ed an Aſſembly of the Amphictyons, or Council of the States-General of 
Greece. The Deputies, who obeyed his Summons, expelled the unhap- 
' py Phocæans for Sacrilege in plundering Apollo's Temple, and elected 
Philip and his Deſcendants in their Place. The Athenians were not pre- 
ſent at this Aſſembly ; perhaps, becauſe they would not authoriſe the 
Decrees of it by their Preſence ; or, more probably, becauſe Philip, ap- 
prehenſive they would oppoſe his being elected, had tumultuouſly aſ- 
ſembled thoſe Amphictyons only, who were devoted to his Intereſts. He 
now ſends circular Letters to the other States, and among the reſt to the 
Athenians, to deſire a Confirmation of his Election. Demoſthenes, with 
ſtrong and concluſive Reaſons, diſſuades them from oppoſing this Dig- 
nity conferred on Philip. It is not of Importance enough to juſtify 
their renewing the War, and probably would provoke not the new De- 
puty alone, but all the Nations, who elected him, 
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Upon the Peace concluded with PH I LI P. 


Very well perceive, O Men of Athens, that our Debates up- 
on the preſent Situation of Affairs will be attended with ex- 


ceeding Difficulty and Diſorder ; not upon Account alone of the 
many Places, we have yielded to the Enemy, and that all Advice 
concerning them muſt now be uſcleſs, but becauſe we cannot una- 


TY is Matter of Debate among the 
Critics whether our Author pronounced 
this Oration to the People; becauſe he 
manifeſtly declares for that Advice, with 
which in another Place he reproaches 
Eſchines, as imprudent and perfidious. 
“Can he be ſuppoſed to condemn in an- 
< other, thoſe very Meaſures, which he 
% himſelf had recommended to the 
Public? Mr. Torreil anſwers, that the 
Timidity of not pronouncing what he 


had compoſed, is inconſiſtent with the 


Character of our Orator, an Enemy to 
all Diſguiſe, and Diſſimulation. Beſides, 


this Objection will hold equally ſtrong 


againſt his publiſning, as pronouncing 
the Oration. But Demoſthenes does 
not propoſe what he blames in Æſchines. 


nimouſſy 


He only adviſes the People not to expoſe 
themſelves to the dangerous Conſequences 


of an obſtinate Refuſal to comply with an 


almoſt unanimous Decree of the Amphic- 


tyons. He does not approve, as Æſchines 
had done, but thinks it Wiſdom to yield to 


Conjunctures, and to ſuffer without mur- 


muring what they were not able to reſiſt, 


An unalterable Reſolution to perſiſt in 
any Meaſures, meerly for the Sake of 
their moral Rectitude, was never reckon- 
ed among the Virtues of Politicians, 
However, the Oration, whether pro- 
nounced or only publiſhed, 1s inconteſta- 


| bly given to Demoſthenes, and, if ever, 


pronounced in the third of the hundred 
and eighth Olympiad, when he was five 
and thirty Years of Age. 
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nimouſly agree upon any one Meaſure for preſerving thoſe of 
which the Republic i is ſtul. poſſeſſed; ſo divided, ſo contrary 
are our Opinions. But dangerous in its own Nature, and diffi- 
cult as it is to adviſe you, yet much more difficult have you 
yourſelves rendered it, O Men of Athens. For all other Na- 
tions are aconditaned i to deliberate before an Event ; you alone 
when it is paſt. From thence it hath always happened, as far 
as I am able to recollect, that whoever blames the Errours of 
your Adminiſtration, io heard with Applauſe, and ſeems to ſpeak 
with Judgement and Integrity, while you totally loſe thoſe Op- 
portunities of acting upon which your Deliberations were 


Tove ſuch our preſent Situation, yet I am perſuaded, 
and in that Perſuaſion have I riſen to ſpeak, that if you lay 
aſide your Tumults; your Zeal of Party, and are willing to 
hear, as becomes thoſe who are conſulting upon the Welfare and 
Dignity of the Republic, and upon Conjunctures of higheſt 
Importance, I am perſuaded, I have ſuch Counſel to propoſe, 
as ſhall better our preſent Circumſtances, and recover the paſt 
from Ruin, But while I am perfectly convinced, O Men of 
Athens, that mentioning the ſucceſsful Meaſures, we have for- 
merly propoſed, and talking of ourſelves, if we dare venture 
to make the Experiment, will certainly add Weight to our pre- 
ſent Advice; yet I eſteem it ſo arrogant and odious, that even 


3 4 1 3 when 
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when I behold an apparent Neceſſity to compel me, yet I prac- 
tiſe it with Reluctance. I think, however, you will be better 
able to judge of what I ſhall now propoſe, if you recolle& what 
Advice I have formerly given, 


FIRST therefore, O Men * Athens, when ſome of your 
Orators perſuaded you (the Affairs of Eubcea being then in much 
| Diſorder) to ſend Succours to Plutarch, and to undertake that 

inglorious expenſive War, I firſt, I alone came forward in this 
Aſſembly and oppoſed them. (x) I was only not torn in Pieces, 
by theſe Mercenaries who, for trivial, ab ect Bribes, perſuaded 
you to commit thoſe numerous and important Errours. But in a 
little Time, having ſuffered ſuch Ignominy, ſuch Injuries, as no 
People ever experienced from an Ally, for whoſe Defence they ſent 
ſuch Succours, You... were: univerſally convinced of their 

Treach- 
ed by this unexpected Perfidy. He re” 
pulſed the Attack; gained a Battle againſt 
Philip, and drove Plutarch out of Ere- 
tria, The End, however, was not an- 
ſwerable to this happy Beginning. Pho- 


cion was recalled, and Moloſſus appoint- 
ed to his Command. Philip routed his 


(1) Philip had a long Time regarded 
Eubeœa as extremely proper by its Situa- 
tion, to favour the Deſigns he meditated 
_ againſt Greece. He maintained an In- 
telligence in the land, and attempted an 
Irruption into it. Plutarch, Tyrant of 
Eretria, one of the principal Cities of 


Eubeea, demanded Succours from the 
Athenians and obtained them, But the 
Traytor ungratefully conſpired againſt 
his Benefactors, and attacked Phocion, 
General of the Athenian Auxiliaries, in 
his Camp. Phocion was not diſconcert- 


Army, and took the new General Pri- 
ſoner. TougkEII. 

Our Author foreſaw the unhappy Suc- 
ceſs of this Expedition, by knowing the 
Character and Diſpoſition of Plutarch. 
He now triumphs in his having oppoſed it. 
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Treachery, who adviſed: fuch is and of uy — 
who gave 4 better Counſel. 


A 


In another Inſtance, 0 Men of Fr ng perceiving, that 
N eoptolemus, the Comedian, under the Colour and Privilege 


of his Art was fearleſſy contrivin g ſome pernicious Projects 
againſt the Republic; dire ding all your Actions, all your 


Councils to the Advantage of Philip, and governing you, as if 
he were a Magiſtrate appointed by that Monarch, came for- 
ward and accuſed him, not from any Private Reſentment, | or 


my own perſonal Delight i in accuſing, as by the Conſequences 


(2) One of the principal Pleaſures the 
| Athenians enjoyed in their Theatres, could 


only be tolerated by a democratical Go- 


vernment. Their Actors were permit- 


ted to repreſent the Perſons and Charac- 


ters of the Magiſtrates, and to make 


ſtrong Alluſions to their Adminiſtration. 
The Poets from thence employed their 
Talents to introduce into their Plays, 
whatever Sentiments or Incidents were 
applicable to the preſent State of Politics, 


They flattered, applauded, and ſometimes 


condemned the Conduct of the People 
themſelves. But the Actors principally 
directed theſe Applications, or ſometimes 
an unexpected Accident marked them 
more ſtrongly. A Verſe in ÆEſchylus, 
that ſays of Amphiaraus, He did not 
© endeavour to appear, but really to be, 


© a good Man;” was by the general 


was manifeſt. (2) Nor ſhall I now blame he Advocates of Ne- 


opto- 


voice of the People applied to Ariſti- 
des. Philopœmen entered the Theatre 
the Moment Pylades was ſinging, He 
<« who raifed the glorious Fabrick of 


6 Grecian Liberty 3? when the whole 
Audience threw their Eyes upon him, 


and teſtified by Shouts of Joy and Ap- 


plauſe, how applicable the Sentiment was 
to that great Man's Virtue. This Cuſ- 
tom was afterwards received upon the 


Roman Stage. Cicero gives us one In- 


ſtance of it with Regard to himſelf ; and 
another, applied to Pom pey, is too well 


known to be repeated. Neoptolemus 


was probably a great Maſter of this Art, 
under the Colour of which, as our Au- 
thor expreſſes it, he frequently alluded to 
Philip's Probity, and Honour; his 
Eſteem and Affection for the Republic. 
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optolemus (for he had more than one) but you yourſelves, I 


blame. For, as if during the Feſtival of Bacchus, you had 
ſeen a Couple of Tragedians on the Stage ; 3 not as if the Safety 
and common Concernments of the Republic were intereſted in our 
Orations ; did you not hear us in the ſame Manner ; him with 
Indulgence, and me with Indignation ? But I preſume you are 
all now ſenſibly perſuaded, that he made a Voyage to Macedon, 


to collect ſome Debts, as he reported, due to him there ; and 
that when he had brought them hither, he was to receive here 
ſome public Employment. To which Purpoſe he frequently 
repeated this Expreſſion, that it was cruel to accuſe thoſe, who 
transferred their Property from Macedonia to Athens. Yet as 


ſoon as he was relieved, by the Concluſion of the Peace, from 


all Apprehenfion, he converted what real Property he poſſeſſed 


in Athens into Money, and carried it with him into Macedo- 


nia. Theſe two Events, which I foretold ; which were clearly 
demonſtrated by me, ſuch as they really were in themſelves, wall 


now witneſs to the Wiſdom and Integrity, with which I ſpoke, 


 PsxmiT me to mention a third Inſtance, and that alone, I 


£5. ſpeak to the Subject, for which I roſe on the Tri- 


bunal. When we returned from our Embaſſy, after having re- 
ceived Philip's Oath in Ratification of the Peace, while certain 
of our Ambaſſadors promiſed, that Thelpia a and Platza ſhould 
Vor. I. 5 a 5 be 
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be reſtored to their once populous Condition; that Philip 
would preſerve their Laws and Liberties to the Phocæans, if 
he ſubdued them, and better regulate the Affairs of the The- 
bans with Regard to us; that he would yield Oropus to you: 
and deliver up Eubœa in Exchange for Amphipolis ; with other 
Hopes of the ſame Kind, and other Deluſions, by which you 
were influenced contrary to your Intereſt, contrary to Juſtice | 
and your own Honour, to. deſert the Phoczans, it will appear, 
that during this Affair, I neither deceived you, nor was ſilent; 
but openly declared, as I am well aſſured you muſt remember 
that I neither knew theſe Promiſes, nor expected any lie 
Conſequence from them; and that I really thought, whoever 
made them, were en with our Expectations. (3) 


(3) Athens was at this Time divided 
into two Factions, who waſted away the 

public Hours, if ſuch an Expreſſion may 
be allowed, in fruitleſs Debates, that de- 


termined nothing for the Preſervation of 
the Commonwealth. One of theſe Fac- 


tions made the People obſerve the un- 
happy Succeſs of the War; fifteen hun- 
dred Talents unprofitably expended 5 
more than an hundred Gallies loſt ; ſe- 
venty- five Cities, which lately acknow- 
ledged the Juriſdiction of Athens, now 
in Alliance with, or conquered by the 
Enemy; Olynthus deftroyed ; Eubœa 
revolted, and Philip become more for- 
midab'e than ever. The oppoſite Fac- 
tion in theſe very Reaſons found the 


Motives of Vengeance, and Alarm for 


the Safety of the Republic. 


ALL 
The Peo- 
ple were animated with a juſt Apprehen- 
fion for their own Liberties, and a gene- 
rous Concern for thoſe of Greece. Am- 
baſſadors. were ſent to all the principal 
Cities to engage them in a Confederacy 
againſt the common Enemy.) But amidſt 
the Heat of theſe Reſentments, one In- 
ſtance of artful Compliance in Philip 
changed the Diſpoſition of the whole 
People in his Favour. 

Phrynen, a rich Athenian, who aſſiſt 
ed at the Olympic Games, was plunder- 
ed by ſome Macedonian Soldiers, not- 
withſtanding the general Truce of fifteen, 
Days, obſerved by all Greece for the Ce- 
lebration of thoſe Games. When he 
returned to Athens he deſired the People 
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5 theſe Inſtances, in which I now appear to have Garden 
better than others, I ſhall not attribute, O Men of Athens, to any 


| ſuperior Sagacity; to any ſingular Virtue, worthy of Oſtentation ; 
nor aſſume to myſelf any other Knowledge, or Preſentiment, 
than what ariſeth from theſe two Cauſes, The firſt, a pecu- 


liar good Fortune, which I behold preſiding over the Affairs 
of Mankind, with an Influence far ſuperior to all human Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Sagacity; the other, that I judge and reaſon upon all 


to ſend him in ſome public Character to 


Macedonia, that he might ſolicit the Re- 


ſtitution of his Effects. They complied, 


and appointed Cteſiphon his Collegue in 
the Embaſſy. Philip received them with 


his uſual Affability; reſtored whatever 


Phrynon had loſt, and excuſed the ſol- 
yak, by aſſuring him, they had imagin- 


ed the Truce was ended. He diſmiſſed 
them with every poſſible Aſſurance of his 


Affection for the Republic of Athens, 


and his earneſt Wiſhes for a firm and 


laſting Alliance between them. 

The People received this News with 
Acclamations of Joy, and inſtantly paſt 
ed from an Extreme of Hatred to an 
Exceſs of Gratitude. An Embaſſy was 
decreed to ſound Philip's Intentions, and 
to make Propoſals of Peace. Ten C1- 
tizens, moſt conſiderable for their Abili- 


ties and Eloquence, were re appointed Am- 


baſladors. Philip amuſed them with ge- 


Conjunctures, diſintereſted and uncorrupted. Nor is there a 
Man capable of proving, that either in my Adminiſtration * 


1 


neral Aſſurances of his Inclination to 
live in Friendſhip with the State of 
Athens, and gave them Letters of the 
ſame Tendency for the People. Upon 
theſe Aſſurances and Letters, a Declara- 
tion of Peace was decreed, and a ſecond 
Embaſſy was ſent to demand Philip's 
Ratification of it by Oath. That Prince 
continued to purſue his Conqueſts, and 
during theſe Delays, reduced Thrace to 
his Obedience ; ſeized npon the Paſs of 
Thermopylæ; entered the Territories of 
Phocis, and there in a public Inn (a Cir- 
cumſtance of much Indignity) at length 


ratified the Peace. Yet even then relu- 


ſed to comprehend the Phocæans in the 
Treaty, or the People of Haloneſus. 
Other Circumſtances, with Regard to 
theſe Negotiations, will appear in the 
Oration, 


* 
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a Magiſtrate, or in my Speeches, as an Orator, I ever kad: in 
| View the ſordid T emptations of Corruption. It is therefore 
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reaſonable to imagine, if there be any real Advantage ariſing 
to the Republic from any Conjuncture, it is diſcoverable to me. 
For in weighing our political Principles, when you put Money 
into one of the Scales, it neceſſarily ſinks that Scale, and with 
it precipitates our Judgement. Whoever hath received it, will 
never afterwards reaſon upon any Subject with Wiſdom and 


N (4) 


TI Now propoſe, as meriting your firſt and principal Atten- 
tion, that whoever is willing to provide for the Commonwealth, 
| either Contributions, Allies, or any other Aſſiſtance, let him 
execute his Deſign, in ſuch a Manner, as not to diſſolve the 
Peace, we at preſent enjoy. N ot that I conſider it, as an Ob- 
ject of exceeding Admiration, or really worthy of your Dig- 
nity; yet whatever it is in itſelf, it were of more Advantage 

5 


(4) The public Declaration of ſuch 
Sentiments is a fair Preſumption in Fa- 
vour of our Author's incorruptible Inte- 
grity. We ſhall all acknowledge their 
Truth, and can cafily pronounce upon 
the Ruin of that State, in which Cor- 
ruption and Bribery have tainted the Ad- 
miniſtration. The Coward may plead 
his natural Temperament, in Excuſe for 


deſerting the Poſt, in which he was pla- 


ced; the Man of Ambition may boaſt a 


wicked Greatneſs in enſlaving his Coun- 
try ; but the Wretch, who ſells her, is 
at once wicked and contemptible. I 


wiſh, ſays the Samnite Pontius, that 
Fortune had reſerved me for thoſe Times, 


if they ſhall ever happen, when the Ro- 
mans ſhall receive the Bribes of Corrup- 
tion. I ſhould ſoon put an End to the 
Dominion of this imperious People. 
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to the Republic, that it never had been concluded, than hav- 

ing been once concluded, that it ſhould now by the Republic 
be broken. For many Places of Importance have we abandon- 


ed, by our Poſſeſſion of which, the War had been then leſs dan- 


gerous and more eaſily ſupported than it can be at preſent. - 


LE it be your ſecond Concern, not to compel the People, 


who hold their Aſſemblies at Delphos, and who now call them- 


ſelves Amphictyons, to a Neceſſity, or even to a Pretence of 


uniting in one common War againſt you. For if we ſhould 


again declare War againſt Philip, either for Amphipolis, or upon 


any other Cauſe of Complaint, in which neither the Theſſali- 


ans, nor Argives, nor Thebans are intereſted, I do not imagine, 


any of theſe Nations would engage againſt us, and leaſt of all, 


flet no Man clamourouſly interrupt me) leaſt of all the The 


bans. Not that they hold themſelves extremely well-inclined 
towards us, or would not willingly expreſs. their Gratitude to 
Philip; but they perfectly well underſtand, however they may 
generally be ſaid to want common Senſe, that ſhould they en- 
ter into a War againſt us, they ſhall themſelves feel all its Ca- 
lamities, and another, ever watchful to ſeize upon every Cir- 
cumſtance in his Favour, ſhall indolently fit down with all its 
Advantages. Never therefore will. they precipitate themſelves 
into ſuch a Situation, if the Beginning and Cauſe of the War 


be 


* 
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be not of common Concernment. Or if we ſhould renew the 
War againſt Thebes for the Recovery of Oropus, or any other 
perſonal Intereſt, I do not believe we ſhould greatly ſuffer by 
an Oppoſition from the other States of Greece. (5) For I am 
of Opinion, that our mutual Allies, if either of us made an 
Irruption into the Territories of the other, would aſſiſt the Par- 
ty that was invaded, yet would not join their Forces to oppreſs 
the Invader. For upon theſe Principles do all our Confedera- 
cies ſubſiſt, even when they are obſerved with greateſt Punctu- 
ality ; and ſuch they are even in their own Nature. For theſe 
Nations do not carry their Affection ſo far either towards us, 


or towards the Thebans, as to ſuffer either of us to become 
oreatly ſuperior, and totally to ſubdue the other. They would 
indeed univerſally wiſh, even for their own Sake, that we 
might mutually preſerve our own Independence ; but that either 


of us ſhould conquer the other, and threaten them with Sla- 
verſe not one of them would endure. 


 WrarT 


(5) Ou ye, © olds ros rus On- 
Oæ ius TONE TRAY bY Qęcoerov, 1 Ti 


— 2 \\7 2 N\ » e Po, Pe WR... 
Tov id,, Ne OV THRG MAJEW YEA, 


Tranſlated by Wolfius and his Fditors, 
as if the Athenians might enter into a 
War againſt Thebes without Apprehen- 
fion of Danger from her ſuperior Force. 
Nihil nos, fi cum Thebanis belligeremus, 
cladis accepturos arbitror. But very dif. 
ferent is the Senſe of our Author. He 
hath adviſed the People not to engage in 


a War, that may give the general States 


ritories between them and Thebes. 


of Greece a common Cauſe, or Pretence 


of uniting againſt them, and he now aſ- 


ſures them, thoſe States will never intereſt 


themſelves in any private Diſpute of Ter- 
The 
Paſſage is thus tranſlated by Luccheſini; 
Neque vero ſi propter Oropum, aut quid- 
piam aliud, quod ſolum ad nos pertine 
ret, iterum bello Thebanos aggredere 


mur, quidquam cenſeo mali, quidquam 


damni nobis obventurum. 
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Wuar therefore do I conceive our prefent Apprehenſion ? 
Againſt what Danger do I pronounce you ought to be guard- 
ed? That the future War may not have one common Pretext, 
one general Complaint among all theſe Nations againſt us alone, 
For if the Meſſenians, Argives, Megalopolitans, and other 
States of Peloponneſus, who entertain in general the ſame Sen- 
timents with Regard to us, ſhould recolle& with Reſentment 
our Embaſly of Alliance to the Lacedæmonians, and our ſeem- 
ing Approbation of their Defigns ; (6) if the Thebans, our 
natural Enemies, as they are generally called, ſhould yet hate 
us more for having preſerved the Choronzans, whom they had 
driven into Baniſhment ; and for having, by every poſſible Me- 
thod, ſhewn an hoſtile Diſpoſition towards them; if the People 5 
of Theſſaly ſhould reſent our protecting the fugitive Phoczans; 
or Philip be diſpleaſed at our oppoſing his being elected into the 
Council of Amphictyons, I am extremely apprehenſive, that 
all theſe People, ſeparately reſenting their own peculiar Injuries, 


and 


(6) Aſter the fatal Battle of Leuctra, 
the Argives, Arcadians, Elæans and 


other Nations of Peloponneſus, who had 


been long oppreſſed by the Tyranny of 


Lacedæmon, revolted to Thebes, and 


determined totally to break that Power, 
which was already conſiderably weaken- 
ed. Confident of Succeſs, they ſend an 
_ "Embaſſy to Athens to engage her in this 
Confederacy againſt her ancient Enemy. 


But her Citizens, in their Wiſdom of 
maintaining the Balance of Power among 
the States of Greece, ſo neceſſary to its 
general Happineſs ; and in their Magna- 
nimity of forgetting the Injuries they had 


received from the Lacedæmonians, not 


only refuſed to join in their Deſtruction, 
but vigorouſly and powerfully ſupported 
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and pretending to act under the Decrees of the Amphictyons, 
may bring down one common War upon us; and that each of 
them, however contrary to their own proper Intereſts, may be 
violently drawn into the Confederacy, as it happened in the 
Phocæan War. For you perfectly well know, that the The- 
bans, and Philip, and the Theſſalians, although with Ardour 
purſuing very different Schemes, have however always acted in 
Support of each other. 15 


Pon Inſtance, the Thebans had it not in their Power, con- 
ſiſtently with their peculiar Intereſt, to hinder Philip from pe- 
netrating into Phocis, and ſeizing the Paſs of Thermopylæ; 

nor from enjoying, although he came late into the War, all 

the Glory of their former Labours. (7) Thus the Affair was 
terminated moſt advantageouſly for the Thebans, with Regard 
to their Acquiſition and Poſſeſſion of a large Tract of Coun- 
try, but moſt ignominiouſly with Regard to their Honour and 

i Repu- 

. (7) O Onfain Tov pev Oihmmroy Paſſage conveys an Idea, not of Want 
rrepeh he, cb Aabeiv Tos Taps Tus 2. of Power, 28 in Wolfius his Tranſlation, 
Zero nhl. Tranſlated by Wol- but a Neceſſity of acting, founded upon 


Gus, Nam Thebani Philippum, ne pene- Motives of Prudence and Utility. The 


traret, atque anguſtiis potiretur, prohi- ec 1 is thus 5 W ed by 
bere non potuerunt. But y9u»zvTo ought uccheim. Non erat ex ebanorum 


to be conſtrued in the imperfect Tenſe, utilitate Philippum ab occupandis Ther- 


poterant ; for beſides an Inattention to mopylis, ab earumque tranſitu prohibere. 
grammatical Exactneſs in potuerunt, it Both Grammar and the reaſoning of the 


diſorders the Senſe. The Word in this Context ſuppor t this Tranſlation. 
| 4 
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Since it was apparent, that if Philip had not 
marched to ſupport them, they never could have gained any 
Advantage over the Phocæans. This Ignominy they would 
gladly have avoided; but an ardent Deſire, and an abſolute want 
of Power, without Philip's Aſſiſtance, to recover Orchomenus 
and Coronæa, engaged them to ſuffer all theſe Indignities. (8) 
There are, however, who dare affirm, that Philip did not wil 
lingly, but was compelled to deliver up thoſe Cities to the The- 
Well fare ſuch Talkers, I ſay. But this I clearly know, 
that Philip wiſhed for nothing with greater Anxiety, than tv 
get Poſſeſſion of Thermopylz ; to appropriate to himſelf the 
Glory of the War, by ſeeming to have deciſively finiſhed it, and 
to uſurp the ſole Adminiſtration of the Pythian Games. (9) Theſe 
were the principal Objects of his Wiſhes. 
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Reputation. 


bans. 


Ix another e the States of Theſſaly neither intended, that 
the Thebans, or that Philip ſhould enlarge their n. Which they 


well 


the Amphictyons nil have added great- 
ly to their Magnificence. Prizes were 
given not only to the Conquerors in all 


(8) The Phocæans had the Year be- 
fore taken theſe Cities from the Thebans, 
who found themſelves unable to recover 


them without the Aſſiſtance of Philip. 
(9) Theſe Games, according to Cor- 
ſini, the laſt and moſt learned Writer 
upon the Subject, were celebrated at the 
latter End of every third Year, and 
with a Solemnity inferior only to that of 
the Olympic Games. The Seſſion of 


„ 


athletic Exerciſes, but in Muſic and Paint- 
ing. The Corinthians had long preſided 
over the Celebration of theſe Games, but 
they were deprived of this Honour for 


having aſſiſted the Phocæans in the ſa- 
cred War, and Philip aſſumed it to him» 


ſelf. 
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well judged would be totally employed againſt themſelves. Yet 
they wiſhed with Earneſtneſs to reſume their Seat among the De- 
puties of Greece at Thermopylz and Delphos, and to recover the 
Right of giving their Suffrages both with Regard to the Pythian 
Games, and the imperial Rights of Greece. (10) In their De- 
lire of obtaining theſe Privileges, they acted in Conjunction 
with Philip, and thus you find them impelled ſor the Sake of 


theſe perſonal Advantages, to act in Oppoſition to their own 
real Inclinations. 
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Since this is moſt certainly our preſent Situ- 


ation, let us obſerve the ſtricteſt Caution in our Determina- 
tions. 


« Mus r we then, in Apprehenſion of ſuch Conſequences, 
ce act as you adviſe us? And do you, Demoſthenes, adviſe us 
« to ſuch a Conduct? I do not hold it abſolutely neceſſary. 
But that we ſhould not do any Thing unworthy of ourſelves ; 
that we may not renew the War ; but appear to all Mankind 


to 


- (10) The Fhocæans being Maſters of 
Delphos, had expelled their Enemies, 
the Theſſalians, from the Aſſemblies held 
there by the other Amphictyons. Ear- 
neſt to be reſtored to what our Author 
calls their double Suffrage (one of which 
regarded the Treaſures of Apollo's Tem- 
ple at Delphos, and the Celebration of 


the Pythian Games; the other their re- 


regulating the various Intereſts of Greece) 
the Theſſalians contributed to the Gran- 


deur of Philip, even againſt their own 
Inclinations. 

The Words of the Original Tig Hu- 
Azias ds emeJupey, Ko Twv ev AtAGoIT; 
TAEOVERTYPAT WV, vor Up. yever Jai, 
have hardly any Appearance of Senſe, as 
tranſlated by Wolfius. Sed hæc duo ſpec- 
tarunt, ut & Pylæam & emolumenta 
Delphica obtinerent. Yet they ſtand un- 


corrected in all Editions of his Tranſla- 
tion. 
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to conſult with Wiſdom, and to ſpeak with Tuſtice ; ; and ſuch, 
Ian perſuaded, we ſhall appear in the rent. 5 


WI rn them, who are of Opinion, that we ought brigely 
to 6 pet whatever Calamities, rather than comply with Philip's 
Demands ; and are little ſagacious to foreſce the Dangers of 

War, I would reaſon in this Manner. We ſuffer the Thebans 
to keep Poſſeſſion of Oropus. Should any one aſk us, Where- 
fore? and oblige us to ſpeak Truth, we ſhould certainly an- 
: ſwer, “ that we may avoid a War.“ We have by Treaty 
yielded Amphipolis to Philip; we have reſigned our ſuriſdic- 
tion over the Cardians, and permitted them to be adjudged be- 
yond the Limits of Cherſoneſus ; we have allowed the Gover- 
nor of Caria to ſeize the Iſlands of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes; 
and the Byzantines to purſue their Commerce in our Seas, (I I) 
apparently becauſe we thought the Tranquility ariſing from 
Peace, would be productive of more Advantages, than could 
attend our Conteſts and Quarrels for ſuch Injuries. It were 
there- 


termine. It ſeems rather more probable, 
that the People of Athens had excluded 


(11) - Our Tranſlators have unani- 
mouſly agreed to give theſe Words 


' #aTaYEV Te min, deducere naves in 


portum, a very extraordinary Meaning, 
To exerciſe their Pyracies. From whence 
this extraordinary Demand of allowing 


the Byzantian Pyracies could ariſe, or 
| ſuch a Conceſſion could be made by the 


Athenians, is equally impoſſible to de- 


the Byzantines from trading in thoſe 
Seas, over which they had aſſumed, as 
being near their own Coaſts, a particular 
Right of Dominion, and that the Byzan- 
tines had been reſtored by Treaty to the 
general Rights of Commerce. 
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therefore extreme Simplicity; indeed miſerably abſurd, if 
after having acted in this Manner towards each of theſe Na- 
tions ſeparately, with Regard to our own domeſtic, moſt ne- 
ceſſary Rights and Poſſeſſions, we ſhould now engage in a War 
againſt them all, only for the Sake of the very Shadow of a 
Delphic Magiſtracy. 
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SECOND PHILIPPIC. 
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HE Meſſenians and Argives oppreſſed and inſulted by the Lacedæ- 
monians, who had aſſumed a kind of arbitrary Sovereignty over 
them, ſolicited Philip's Protection. That Monarch, by his Influence over 


the Amphictyons, obtains a Decree, that declared them independant, and 
hereafter to be governed by their own Laws. Under Pretence of ſupport- 


ing this Decree and the Authority of the Amphictyons, he marches a 


Body of Troops into Peloponneſus. The Lacedzmonians are alarmed, 


They ſend Ambaſſadors to Athens to ſolicit Succours, and to propoſe an 


Alliance for their mutual Safety. An Embaſſy, ſent by Philip at the ſame 
Time, accuſes Lacedæmon of Injuſtice and Tyranny ; aſſerts the Inte- 


grity of their Maſter's Intentions ; his Right of ſupporting his Allies; 


his Reſolution to maintain the Peace concluded with Athens, and his 
particular Affection for her People. The Athenians are divided between 
their Apprehenſions of Philip, and a juſt Concern for their own Safety, 


which directed them to ſupport the Lacedæmonians. Our Orator en- 


deavours to animate them by ſtrong Repreſentations of their own Dan- 
ger; by Sentiments worthy of the ancient Dignity of the Republic; by 
oppoſing the ſpecious Profeſſions of Philip's Integrity to the general Evi- 


dence of his paſt Actions, and the manifeſt Ambition of his preſent 


Conduct. 


This Oration Was pronounced in the firſt Vear of the hundred and 
ninth Olympiad, when Demoſthenes was ſeven and thirty Years of Age. 
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SECOND PHILIPPIC 


HENEVER, O Men of Athens, the Acts of Hoſti- 
lity committed by Philip, and his perpetual Violation 
of the Peace concluded between us, are mentioned in our De- 


| bates, I perceive our Orations appear to you perfectly equitable 
and filled with Sentiments of exceeding Moderation, (1) while 


Although the Argument of this Ora- 
tion be founded upon the Authority of 
Dionyſius, yet the Occaſion, upon which 
Libanius imagines it was ſpoken, is not 
unworthy of our Attention. It is be- 
ſides ſupported by Luccheſini, the moſt 
judicious and learned of our Commen- 
tators. 

When Philip? s Election to a Seat in the 
Council of Amphictyons was confirmed, 
he uſed every Art of Affability and Hu- 
manity to gain the Affection and Eſteem 
of all the Grecian Republics, He had 
acquired much military Glory in the Pho- 
czan War, and a Character of Piety to- 
wards the Gods by revenging the Sacri- 
lege committed againſt Apollo. Theſe 


every 


he conſidered as the Foundations of the 
Deſign he had formed of being appoint- 
ed Commander in Chief againſt the Per- 


ſians, and General of the Grecian Forces 


by common Conſent of all their States. 
In this Deſign, which however he did. 


not yet openly declare, he ſent Ambaſſa- 


dors to all the principal Cities of Greece, 
and among the reſt to Athens, with Pro- 
poſals of Alliance, and Aſſurances of 
Friendſhip. Suſpecting the Sincerity of. 
theſe Aſſurances, our Orator repreſents. 
him in general a perfidious Violator of 


all. Treat es, and in particular a danger- 


ous Enemy to the Liberty of Athens. 
(Ai) M ee is rendered humanus 


by Wolaus, and by our Engliſh Tranſ-- 
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every Invective pronounced againſt Philip 1s received with uni- 
Yet nothing, if I may be allowed the 
Expreſſion ; (2) nothing of Importance hath been executed; not 


any one Meaſure for whoſe Sake alone theſe Orations could me- 


192 


verſal Approbation. 


rit your Attention. But indeed to ſuch extreme Diſtreſ are the 
Affairs of this Republic unhappily reduced, that in Proportion 
as we more abundantly, more evidently prove, that Philip hath 
violated the Treaty between us, and 1 is at this Moment form- 
ing Deſigns againſt the univerſal Intereſts of Greece, ſo much 


more difficult is it to adviſe what Meaſures we ought to purſue, 


Bur all theſe Difficulties ariſe from this one Cauſe alone, 
that Princes, like Philip, ambitious of extending their Domi- 
nions, muſt be oppoſed, O Men of Athens, by War, and Ac- 
tions, not by Words and Arguments. Yet we, who appear on 
this Tribunal, are unwilling to propoſe Decrees or offer our 

Advice, in Apprehenſion of your Diſpleaſure ; but all his Ac- 


tions, atrocious and oppreſſive, and meriting every other Epi- 


thet 


lations humane. 


Were it not better to 


confeſs our Ignorance of the preciſe Ideas 


in an Author, than tranſlate thus literally 
and unintelligibly ? However, the pre- 
ſent Tranſlator frankly acknowledges his 
own Uncertaimty, and only hopes the 
Expreſſion he hath choſen, filled with 
Sentiments of exceeding Moderation (which 
are generally inſpired by a Philanthropy 
S 


or Land of Kind) will beſt agree with 
tlie Senſe of the Context. 

(2) Qs emo; ereiv, tranſlated by Wol- 
fius and his Editors ut ingenue dicam ; 
ſurely very differently from the Meaning 


of the Words, which ſignify in all Au- 


thors, t uno verbo dicam; ut ita dicam; 
ut ita dixerim. Luccheſini tranſlates 
them, vt brevi complectar. 
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thet of this Kind, we moſt minutely number over, while you, 
our Auditors, ſit indolently here in Conſultation, and as you are 
indeed more able than Philip, to ſpeak and reaſon upon the 
: Principles of Juſtice, or to form a Judgement upon the Reaſon- 

ing and Speeches of others, ſo with Regard to any Meaſures, 8 
that can oppoſe the Execution of thoſe Deſigns, in which he 

is now totally engaged, you poſſeſs yourſelves in abſolute Indo- 
lence and Inattention. From whence, in my Opinion, it neceſ- 
 farily, and perhaps juſtly comes to paſs, that both you and Phi- 
lip excel in what you have mutually purſued with greater Ear- 
neſtneſs and Application; Philip in acting, and you in ſpeak- 
ing. If this ſuperior Skill in Eloquence and Equity therefore 
be ſufficient for the Preſervation of the Republic, it were an 
eaſy Matter, and of no great Labour to preſerve her. But if it 
be neceſſary to conſider in what Manner our Affairs may be bet- 
ter directed; if it does not eſcape you, that Philip is making a 
yet greater Progreſs in his Ambition, and will ſoon bring a Force 
againſt us, which we ſhall in vain endeavour to reſiſt, then cer- 
tainly the ſame Councils, that formerly prevailed, ſhall no lon- 
ger govern our Adminiſtration, but by all our Orators, and 
by all, who hear them, the moſt honourable and ſalutary ſhall 
be preferred to the moſt agreeable and pleaſing. 


AMONG my firſt Reflexions upon this Occaſion, that whoever 
beholds Philip thus powerful, and Maſter of ſo many Places, can 
Vor 1 —_ yet 
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yet be confident, and imagine no Danger from thence threatens 


the Republic, or that all his Preparations are not formed againſt 


her alone, is to me a Subje& of Amazement. Let me then 
conjure you all to liſten to thoſe Reaſons, by which I have been 
influenced, contrary to their Opinion, to efteem Philip our Ene- 
my; that if 1 ſhould appear to look into Futurity with more 
Sagacity than others, you may be perſuaded to follow my Ad- 


vice; or if theſe Confiders and Believers in Philip are more ſa- 


gacious in their Views, then apply yourſelves tc to their Counſels. 


I THEREFORE cout firſt, O Men of Athens, the num- 


ber of Places, of which Philip made himſelf Maſter immedi- 


tely after the Ratification of the Peace, Thermopylæ and the 
whole Dominions of the Phocæans. What followed? What 


Uſe did he make of his Conqueſts ? He choſe to act in Favour 
of the Thebans, not of this Republic. Wherefore ? Becauſe 


he directed all his Meaſures, as I conceive, with a View to his 


own Ambition and his Projects of univerſal Slavery, not with 
a Regard to Peace, Tranquility or Juſtice. But he very wiſely | 


underſtood, that he could neither promiſe, nor perform any 


Thing for our Conſtitution of Government and Habitude of 


Manners of fuch Moment, as might perſuade you, for the Sake 


of any private Advantage, to abandon the other States of Greece 
to his Ambition: that acting upon the clear Principles of Juſ- 


Hee; 
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tice; flying from that Infamy, which is inſeparable from an 
unworthy Action, and extending your Views to whatever be- 
comes the Majeſty of the Republic, you would with equal Ar- 
dour oppoſe his Attempts againſt the general Intereſts of Greece, 
as if you yourſelves were Principals in the War. But the The- 
bans (and the Event hath confirmed his Opinion) if ſecured in 
the Poſſeſſion of their own Territories, he imagined would ſuf- 
fer him to act with Regard to the reſt of Greece according to 
his Pleaſure, and ſo far from oppoſing or impeding his Deſigns, 
would, if he commanded them, aſſiſt him with their Forces. 
Having entertained the ſame Opinion of the Meſſenians and Ar- 
gives he confers his Benefits upon them, and thoſe Benefits are to 
you the greateſt Encomium, O Men of Athens. For by this 
Conduct you are adjudged the only People, who never will 
abandon, for any ſeparate Advantage, the general Intereſts of 
Greece, or exchange for any Favours, any Obligations, that Af- 


fection and Zeal you profeſs for our common Country. 


Tuts Judgement he hath formed of you, and a very diffe- 
rent of the Meſſenians and Argives, not only by looking upon 
the preſent Situation of the Republic, but by reflecting upon 
her former Glories. He muſt have becn informed ; he muſt 
have heard, that when our Anceſtors might have held the Sove- 
reignty of Greece, upon Condition of doing Homage for it to 


Ce 2 25 ————the 


Editions have it 6 T#rwy Tpoyoueg, the 
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the Perſian, they not only with Indignation rejected the- bs 
fal, of which Alexander, one of the Predeceſſors of this Philip, 
was made the Meſſenger, (3) but determined to abandon their 
Country, and reſolutely ſuffer whatever Extremities of War. 
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Animated by theſe Sentiments, they performed ſuch Actions, as 
all Mankind have ever been earneſt to commemorate, but none 
have been able to celebrate as they deſerve. I may. with Reaſon 


therefore decline the Attempt, for they are in Truth beyond all 
Power of Expreſſion. 


He knows beſides, that the Anceſtors of the Thebans march- 
ed under the Banners of the Barbarian, : and thoſe of the Ar- 
gives 


the Profeſſions of his own Zeal and Af- 
fection for the Athenian People, and the 
glorious Anſwer they returned to his Em- 
baſſy. You have unprofitably ſet be- 
„ fore us the Power of the Perſians , 

« we already knew, but without fearing 
« it, Multitudes may oppreſs, but can- 
e not appal a People, determined not to 
<« ſurvive the Loſs of Liberty. Tell 
% Mardonius, that while yonder Sun 
% continues his courſe unvaried, the 
“ Athenians ſhall never vary in their 
e Conduct, but continue to deteſt the 
« Alliance of Xerxes, and armed with 
the Protection of thoſe Gods and He- 


(3) Mr. Leland has a very pretty Re- 
Rb. on this Paſſage. The Expreſ- 
« fjons in the Original are as contemp- 
e tuous as poſlible. ò 74, or as ſome 


« Anceſtors of theſe Wretches, the Ma- 
e cedonians; and then, not peo eus, 
% Ambaſſador, but iu herald or crier, 
« the Slave or menial Officer of his Maſ- 
© ter Mardonius. Avec le titre d' am- 
« pbaſſadeur, as Torreil tranſlates it, ſug- 
« geſts the honourable idea, which De- 
«© moſthenes takes ſuch pains to keep 
« out of view.? 

This Alexander was Grandfather of 


Philip. Herodotus hath preſerved his 
Speech upon this Occaſion; the Propo- 
ſals he made in the Name of Xerxes; 


% roes, whoſe Temples and Statues he 
e hath fſacrilegiouſly deſtroyed, will op- 
* pole his Devaſtations and his Tyranny ,? 
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gives did not oppoſe his Invaſion. (4) He was therefore con- 
vinced, that both of them, extremely contented with their own 


private Advantage, would be little attentive to the common In- 


tereſts of Greece. 


From thence he concluded, if he choſe you ü 


as Allies, he muſt have choſen you upon Principles of Juſtice 3 5 
but if he made an Alliance with them, he ſhould have them. 


the Aſſiſtants of his inſatiable Ambition, 


For theſe Reaſons 


alone, he formerly preferred, and ſtill prefers their Friendſhip: 
to yours. For he aſſuredly does not behold, that they can com- 
mand a greater Number of Gallies than the State of Athens ; 
nor, becauſe he hath founded an inland Empire, does he there- 


fore neglect the Sovereignty of the Seas, and treat the Com- 


merce of maritime Towns with Contempt; 


nor does he 8 


get the Proteſtations and Promiſes, upon which we granted him. 


a Peace. (5) 


(4) When Xerxes, according to the 
Uſage. of the Perſians, ſent his He- 
ralds into Greece to demand Earth 
and Water, as Acknowledgments of 
Submiſſion, the Thebans readily ſub- 
mitted to the Demand. They afterwards 
marched under the Banners. of Mardo- 
nius; entered into his Councils ; direct- 
ed his Vengeance and animated his Cru- 
alty. 
an obſtinate Neutrality. When the La- 
cedæmonians and Athenians applied to 
them for Succours againſt the common 


Enemy, they. demanded an equal Autho- 
8 


The People of Argos maintained 


Bur 


rity with the Spartans in the Command 


of the Army. Whether this Demand. 
proceeded from Perfidy or Ambition, 
they were equally culpable, ſince they be- 
trayed the common Intereſts of Greece 
in a Conjuncture moſt dangerous and moſt 
deeifive. TourkeiL 
(5) We have ſeen, | in the laſt Oration, 
upon what Promiſes. Philip had obtained 
a Peace; among others, that Oropus 
ſhould be ceded ta the Athenians, and 
Eubcea given in Exchange for Amphi- 
polis. We may here obſerve with how 


much Freedom our Orator treats. his Subs 
jecb. 


b 
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Bur by Jupiter (thus any one may reply) though Philip 
was well-informed in all theſe Particulars, yet he neither acted 
at that Time, from his Ambition, nor any other Motives, of 
which I accuſe him ; but that he really thought the Cauſe of 
Thebes more equitable, than ours. (6) Of all poſſible Reaſons 
for his Conduct, this alone he hath no Right to plead. He, 
who commanded the Lacedæmonians to evacuate Meſſene; He, 
who delivered up Orchomenus and Coronæa to the Thebans, 


ſhall he be ſuppoſed to have acted upon Principles of Equity | ö 


But, by the Gods, he was compelled (this only Plea is left him) and 
being ſurprized between the Theſſalian Cavalry, and Theban 


Infantry, he yielded theſe Places, contrary to his own Inclina- 


tion. Moſt probable indeed. From thence it is reported, he 


will always ſuſpect the Fidelity of the Thebans, and even now, 


as ſome certain People in their Wanderings round the F orum 


make the Story, he propoſes to aun Elatza. (7) He does in- 
deed, 


ject. In another Oration he denies, that gument, for Eloquence conſiſts as much 
ſuch Promiſes were ever made. They in ſuppreſſing whatever ought to be con- 


were then the Deluſions and Treachery 


of the Ambaſſadors ; they are now the 


Perfidy and Artifices of Philip. 

(6) Philip's union with the Thebans 
did not want ſome very favourable Ap- 
pearances ; ſuch as revenging Apollo 
and chaſtiſing the People, who profaned 
his Temple. It were imprudent there. 
fore to have entered farther into this Ar- 

| 5 


cealed, as in giving moſt powerfully 
whatever can be of advantage to our 
„„ TouRREII. 

(7) KElatœa was ſituated under the 
Mountain Zta, about two Days march 
from Athens. It commanded two Paſ- 
ſages from Theſſaly; one into Phocis, 
the other into Bœotia. When Philip 
had ſubdued the Phocæans, it was re- 


ported, 
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deed, and in my Opinion, will always propoſe it. But he does 


not propoſe, he now actually joins his Forces to thoſe of the 
Meſſenians and Argives, to invade Lacedæmon. Alread y does 
he march thither a Body of Mercenaries ; already ſend Supplies, 
and is himſelf expected immediately with a powerful Army. 

Does he then purſue the Lacedzmonians to Deſtruction, becauſe 
they are Enemies to Thebes, will he reſtore the Phocæans, 
whom he once totally ruined to gratify the Thebans? Who can 
believe ſuch Contradictions? For my own Part, I neither believe, 
that Philip if he had been compelled in theſe Inſtances to act 
againſt his Inclination, or if he now entertained any Suſpicion of 
the Thebans, would thus perpetually ſupport them againſt their 


Enemies. 


HowzvER, he is manifeſtly diſcovered by the preſent Conduct 
to have acted in the paſt, by his own free Choice; and who- 
ever will accurately conſider his Actions, will be convinced that 
all his Labours are directed, all his Projects formed againſt this 
Re- 


the Conſequence, when in the third of 


ported, that he propoſed to fortify the 
the hundred and tenth Olympiad, he poſ- 


Citadel of Elatcea, that he might have 


another Paſſage into Greece beſides the 


Streights of "Thermopylz. „ 97 > 


nes was perſuaded he would not now ex- 
ecute ſuch a Deſign, becauſe he muſt be 
aſſured it would alarm all Greece, and 

too plainly diſcover his Project of uni- 
verſal Monarchy. Such was afterwards 


feſſed himſelf of that city. The The- 
bans, then firſt convinced of his Ambi- 
tion, and alarmed for the Liberties of 
Greece, joined their Forces with thoſe 
of Athens, and prevented, in the Lan- 
guage of our Orator, that Winter-Tor- 
rent from ruſhing down on the Republic, 
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Republic. Indeed this Conduct is now become in ſome Mea- 
ſure, of abſolute Neceſſity to him. Conſider he aims at uni- 
verſal Monarchy, and thinks, that you alone are capable of op- 
poſing his Ambition. He hath long treated us injuriouſly, and 
is perfectly conſcious of it, for thoſe very Cities, of which we 
once were Maſters, and of which he hath taken Poſſeſſion, he 
uſes, as frontier Towns to protect and cover his other Domi- 
nions. If he loſt Amphipolis and Potidæa, not even in Mace- 
donia would he think himſelf in Safety. Both theſe Particulars 
he therefore knows, that he himſelf is forming Deſigns, moſt 
pernicious againſt you, and that you perceive them. But ima- 
gining you a wiſe People, he thinks you muſt look upon him 
with Deteſtation, which he juſtly merits, and from thence ex- 
pecting, he muſt ſuffer, upon the firſt Occaſion, the juſt Ef- 
fects of your Indignation, if he does not prevent them by ſome 
Action of his own, he is violently agitated, he wakes perpetu- 
| ally, he preſſes hard upon the Republic, he meanly cultivates 


the Friendſhip of ſome certain Thebans, and Peloponneſians, 8 


of the ſame Sentiments with the Thebans, who, in their Ava- 
rice, he thinks, will be contented with their preſent Situation, 
or in very Stupidity of Genius will not foreſee the fatal Conſe- 
- quences of ſuch a Conduct. Yet to the moderately prudent 
is given to behold thoſe evident Examples, which I lately had 
Occaſion to mention to the Meſſenians and Argives, and 


which 
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which , it may be perhaps even more for your Intereſt to 
repeat. 


« How impatiently, do ye think, Meſſenians (thus I ſaid) 
« would the Olynthians have heard any Invectives ggainſt Phi- 
© lip, at the Time when he yielded Anthemus to Ken which 
* all the Kings of Macedon had ever claimed as Part of their 
4 Dominions ; when he ceded Potidza to them, and drove 
« out its Athenian Garriſon; when he undertook him 
e ſelf their Quarrel againſt us, and abandoned to them that 
Place to be enjoyed with all the Country round it? Could they 
4e then have been perſuaded to expect ſuch Calamities, as they 
& ſince have ſuffered, or would they have believed, who fore- 
ce told them? You do not think it poſſible. However, (thus 
« ] continued) having a little Time enjoyed the Territories of 
ce others, they are deſpoiled for ever by this very Philip of their 
own; ignomimouſly driven out of their Country, nor con- 


<< quered only, but mutual. y betrayed, and ſold by each other. 


For dangerous to Republics are theſe. intimate Familiarities 
<« with Kings. 


40 


71 
* 7 


« Burt the T heſſalians? Do you believe, when Philip ex- 
pelled their domeſtic T yrants; when he yielded to them 
Nicæa and Magneſia, they could have been apprehenſive, 
A 1 e that 


cc 
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« that a Tetrarchy ſhould ever be impoſed upon them? (8) 
« Or that he, who generouſly gave them the Treaſures, which 


A 


. 


of Right belonged to him, as preſiding over the Pylæan 


« Games, would ever ſeize upon their private Revenues ? (9) 
« Impoſſzle. Yet theſe Things have really come to paſs, and 


0 


K 


2 


* 


a'l Mankind may behold them. But you now conſider Phi- 
lip liberally giving and promiſing ; yet implore the Gods, if 


you be wiſe, that you may never know him betraying and 


“ deceiving. 


(8) Whatever Reſpect we ought to 
entertain for the Text of an ancient Au- 
thor, we ſhould not revere the viſible 
Errours of Copyiſts. All our Editions 
read d:a9upyiay, but Theſſaly was in 


Fact divided into Tetrarchies, as our Ora- 


tor himſelf expreſsly informs us in his 
third Philippic, 7erpadapyias xare moe 
rag aur0i;. We have, beſides, the Au- 
thority of Harpocration ; nor is this cor- 
recting Demoſthenes, but explaining him 
by himſelf. It is reſtoring a Paſſage ma- 
nifeſtly corrupted. TourREiL, 


(9) Tov Tyv Ho, arora. The 
Council of A mphictyons was ſometimes 


called Pylæa, from Pylæ or Thermopy- 
ke, where they aſſembled. That the 
People of Theſſaly had always poſſeſſed 
a Scat in this Council, cannot be doubted. 
What therefore does our author mean, 
by faying, that Philip conferred this Dig- 
nity upon them? Luccheſini mgeniouſly 


« THERE 


conjectures, that he rather intends ſome 


lucrative Employment; ſome Preſents or 
Perquiſites ariſing to Philip from his be- 


ing Preſident of the Pythian Games, 


which probably were called Pylæan, when 


celebrated at Thermopylæ. Theſe he 
might generouſly have given to the Theſ- 
falians. Beſides, unleſs Demoſthenes 
means ſome pecuniary Emolument, the 


juſt Exactneſs of his Compariſon is loſt. 
It were impertinent to oppoſe the Am- 


phictyonic Dignity to Theſſalian Reve- 
nues. What Inference from ſuch an Op- 
poſition? *The Theſſalians, being ho- 


t noured with a Seat in the Council of 


„ Amphictyons, never imagined he would 
„ have taken from them their own Reve- 
4 nues.“ Neither was it unuſual for the 
Perſons, who preſided over theſe Games, 
to yield ſome Portion of the Sacrifices 


and Preſents to others. 
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e TRERE are by Jupiter (thus I told them) various Inven- 
ce tions for the Defence and Preſervation of Cities; ſuch as 
% Ramparts, and Walls, and Trenches, and other Fortifica- 
ce tions. All theſe are of human Labour, and require a large 
«© Expence to maintain them. But Nature hath for wiſe Men 
« provided one certain common Bulwark, of univerſal Excel- 
<« lence and Security, eſpecially for popular Governments 


= againſt Monarchs. What is this Bulwark ? Diffidence. This 


« defend; adhere to it; preſerve it, and never ſhall you ſuf- 
« fer any Misfortune. What therefore, I aſked them, do you 
cc moſt ardently deſire ?. Liberty? Yet do you not perceive, 
<« that Philip hath even his Titles moſt foreign from that Name? 
« For every Monarch, every Sovereign 1s an Enemy to Liber- 
ce ty, and an Oppoſer of Laws. Will you not be cautious 
&« (thus I concluded) that while you earneſtly wiſh to be deli- 
„ vered from the Calamities of War, you may not find a deſ- 
« potic Maſter ? 77 


Tux Meſſenians heard, and with loud Acclamations ap- 
plauded what I faid, as truly and judiciouſly ſpoken. They 
heard many other Orations made by the Ambaſſadors, while 1 
was preſent, and, probably, after my Departure, yet they 
„neither renounced their Alliance with Philip, nor their De- 
pendance on his Promiſes. 5 2 
2. 4 4— — 


* 
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IT is not indeed extraordinary, that the Meſſenians and cer- 
tain of the Peloponneſians, ſhould ſometimes act in direct Con- 
tradiction to what they might in Reaſon be convinced is their 
Intereſt ; but that you yourſelves, a wiſe, intelligent People,. 
and informed by your Orators in their Speeches, how danger- 
ous the Deſigns this Moment forming againſt you, and'in what 
Manner you are even no- ſurrounded with the Toils of the 
Hunter ; that you ſhould be inſenſible, as to me vou ſeem, how 
| certainly you are to expect from your abſolute Inaction, all 
theſe Calamities, is indeed. extraordinary. Yet ſo much more 
powerful is a preſent Gratification and Indulgenee,. than a re- 
mote and future Advantage. But concerning the Meaſures ne- 
eeſſary to be purſued in this Conjuncture, you ſhall hereafter, - 
if you be wiſe, conſult among yourſelves, What. Anſwer you 
ought to deeree ſhould be made to the Macedonian Ambaſſa- 
dors, I ſhall immediately lay before the Aſſembly. 


YzrT it would be really juſt, O Men of Athens, that they, 
who brou ght theſe Promiſes, by which you were perſuaded to 
conclude the late Peace with Macedonia, ſhould be ſummon- 
ed before Vou. For neither would I have ever ſubmitted to be 
an Ambaſſador, nor would you, I am convinced, have ceaſed, 
to continue the War, if you imagined that Philip, when he 


had obtained that Peace, would have acted in ſuch open Vio- 


lation 
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lation of it. For very different have been their Promiſes, and 
his Actions. Beſides, you ſhould ſummon ſome others. Whom ? 
Thoſe Perſons, when I returned (the Peace being then conclud- 
ed) from my ſecond Embaſſy, appointed to require Philip's | 
Oath in Confirmation of it; when I perceived the Republic 
was betrayed; when I foretold what hath fince happened; 
when I gave my Teſtimony againſt them; nor would have ſuf- 
fered you to abandon Thermopyle, or the Phoczans, thoſe 
Perſons would I now order to be ſummoned, who then ſaid, that 
being a Drinker of Water, I muſt neceſſarily be moroſe in my 
Temper, and ſevere in my Manners ; (To) that Philip, when he 
arrived, would act as you. yourſelves ſhould deſire ; that he 
would fortify Theſpiz and Platza ; repreſs the Inſolence of the 
Thebans ; dig a Paſſage for the Sea acroſs the Iſthmus of Cher- 


ſoneſus at his own Expence, and cede Eubcea and Oropus to 


you in Exchange tor Amphipolis. I hat all theſe Promiſes were 
made here, upon this very Tribunal, Tam convinced, you per. 
fectly remember, tho little ſevere. to remember the Traytors by 
whom you have been injured, But of all Things moſt ignomini_ 
ous, 


(10) Philocrates, according to our Au- Fæcundi calices quem non fecere diſer · 
thor's own Account, was the firſt who tum? 


reproached him with this Crime of So- ſeems tohave been the Motto of Oratory, as 


briety. It is not ſurely wonderful, 0 Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina 
« Men of Athens, that Demoſthenes poſſunt, 


«. and I can never agree in our Senti- Quz ſcribuntur aquæ TRY 


ments, for he drinks Water, and I was a Maxim of Poetry among the An; 
« drink Wine.“ cients ets 
| | 6 
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ous, you have decreed, upon theſe Hopes and Promiſes, this 


very Peace to your Poſterity. So powerfully were you impell- 
ed to receive it. 


Bur wherefore do I mention theſe Circumſtances ? Where- 
{ore deſire theſe Perſons may be ſummoned before you ? I will, 
by all the Gods, with perfect Freedom declare the Truth, with- 
out Artifice or Diſguiſe. Not with Deſign, that I, then in- 


jured by their Calumny, may now equally be rewarded with 


your Approbation; (x f) nor yet to furniſh to them, who have 
cver hated and oppoſed me, a new Pretence for again receiving 


Preſents from Philip ; 3 nor yet to indulge my own Garrulity; but 


perſuaded, as I am, that the Deſigns, which Philip is even now | 
forming againſt you, will be productive of greater Calamities, 


than 


(11) 'Oux' ib & Xoidopiay epereouwy, ed! J That as bs had been . by 


* * * 5 »” / 8 Pe 
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ie moſt unhappily tranſlated by Wol- 


fius, non ut in convicium delapſus efficiam 


ut ego viciſſim conviciis apud vos inceſſar. 


When our Orator oppoſed theſe 


Promiſes, which the Ambaſſadors made 


in Philip's Name, he was treated with 
Obloquy and Invective. But he could 


be no longer apprehenſive of ſuch 
Treatment, "(ince the Athenians were 
now convinced of his Integrity and 
Wiſdom. Why then does he deſire 
theſe Ambaſſadors may be ſummon- 


their Invectives, he might be now reſtor- 
ed, in their Preſence, to his good Fame 
and Reputation. * Yet this Reaſon for 
ſummoning them he diſclaims with a 


kind of Modeſty, which at once aſſerts 
his Right, and yet declines putting it to 


Proof. Abyos here ſignifies, as in the 
beſt Authors, fama, rumor. The Paſ- 
ſage is therefore thus tranſlated by Luc- 
cheſini, from whom this Note is taken, 
eos non ideo vocari velim, ut qui olim 
conviciis dehoneſtatus fui, æquè nunc 

mihi a vobis famam conciliem. 
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than thoſe. you already ſuffer. I perceive the Progreſs in which 
our Affairs are advancing to their Period, and while ſincerely 
with my Conjectures may prove falſe, I greatly fear, this un- 
happy Period is already too near us. When therefore you can 
no longer with your uſual Indolence diſregard Events and Con- 
junctures; when you ſhall no longer hear from me, nor any 
other of your Magiſtrates, that ſuch Deſigns are formed againſt 
you; when you ſhall yourſelves behold, and be ſenſible of them 
by your own Experience, I am perſuaded, you will ſhew your 
Indignation, and even with Aſperity. Or ſhould your Orators 
be filent with Regard to thoſe Meaſures, upon which they are 
conſcious, they have been ſordidly corrupted, I am apprehen- 
five, your Reſentment will fall upon them, who endeavour 
ſomewhat to correct, what they have ruined. For I perceive, 

that ſome among you generally direct their Anger, not againſt 
the really culpable, but againſt whoever happens to be the firſt 
Object of their Rage. 


Wails we have therefore any future Hope, or any preſent 
Conſtitution; while we yet hear each other in mutual Debate, 
I wiſh that every Citizen among you, however already well- 
informed, would recollect, who perſuaded you to abandon the 


Phoczans, and the Streights of Thermopylz ; of which when 
Philip became Maſter, he became Maſter of a Paſlage into At- 
tica and Peloponneſus, and hath now reduced you to a N eceſ— 


fity 
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ſity of deliberating, not upon the common Rights of Greece; 
not upon foreign Affairs, but upon the Defence of your own pro- 


per Territories, and the Conduct of the War, that now threat- 
ens Attica. A War, which will aſſuredly be full of Calamity 


to us all, whenever it ſhall appear, but which really began that 


Day, when we yielded up Thermopylæ. For had you not 
been then deceived, nothing could have now diſtreſſed the Repub- 
lic. Neither was Philip then powerful enough by Sea to have 
attempted a Deſcent upon the Coaſt of Attica, nor, by Land, 
to march beyond Thermopylz, and Phocis ; but either he muſt 


have acted with ſtrict Regard to Juſtice, and preſerved the Peace 


inviolable, or inſtantly been engaged in a War like that, which 
obliged him lately with ſo much Earneſtneſs to deſire a Peace. 
Sufficient therefore has been ſaid, to make you recolle& your 


preſent Dangers. That you ſhould ever prove them more clearly 


by Experience, O all ye Gods] may it never come to paſs. For 


I would not, that any Man, however juſtly meriting Deſtruc- 
tion, ſhould be puniſhed, if his Puniſhment muſt be attended 
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SHabblepts haceded Cherſonefus to the pf erg wicX ent 2 
Colony to take Poſſeſſion of it. The Cardians aſſert their Inde- 
pendence and refuſe to admit the colony. Diopythes, the Athenian Ge- 
neral, prepares to compel them by Force. They apply to Philip, who 
readily ſends them the Succours they deſire, and takes them under his 
Protection. To revenge this Act of Hoſtility, Diopythes makes a De- 
ſeent upon the Coaſts of | Thiace, then fubje& to Macedonia: 25 lays waſts 
the Country, and carries off a conſiderable Booty. Philip, engaged in 
his Thracian Expedition, ſends Ambaſſadors to Athens to complain of 
this Violation of the Peace concluded between them, and to demand, 
that Diopythes ſhould be recalled and his Army diſbanded. Our Orator 
 undertakss his Defence, andas\ he ſapr-lys Iptereſt.united prith.that of the 
Public, he therefore defends him upon Principles of public Utility, and 
®. ith Arguments befitting the Dignity of a great People. He repreſents | 
him, and his Army, as their Country's beſt Security. againſt Philip's 
Power and Ambition, which from thence become the principal Objects. 
of our Author's vehement Eloquence. | 


hens as ning, and thuty, \ Yeaxs.of. Age, when, he pronounced 
this Oration, in the third of the hundred and ninth Olympiad. 
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"OE is the Duty of all your Orators, 0 Men of Athens ne- 

ver to ſpeak either from Reſetitment, or Partiality, but open- 
ly to propoſe that Counſel, which cach Man eſteetns moſt ho- 
hourable, and moſt advantageous to his Country, eſpecially 
when you debate upon Affairs of general Concern ment, and high 
Importance. However, ſince there is a Faction among us, | 
who are prompted to ſpeak, ſometimes by a certain Spirit of 


Contention 3 ſometimes by other Motives, it is your Duty, O 


The Thracian Cherſoneſus, or accord- 
ing to the original Meaning of the Word, 
the Peniffſula, bordered upon Thrace. 


The People of Cardia, the capital City 


of the Country, choſe rather to be con- 
ſidered as a Province of Thrace, than of 
Cherſoneſus. It was Philip's Intereſt , 
ſupport them in ſuch a Reſolution, as 
preſerved them from acknowledging = 
Power of the Athenians, to which all 


the other Cities of the Country had ſub- 


mitted. The following Decree will be 
an honourable Teſtimony of the Senti- 


ments of theſe Cities with Regard to the- 


Men 


Athenians, and perhaps not an unpleaſing 


Curioſity to an Engliſh Reader. 

The People of Cherſoneſus crown the 
Senate and Republic of Athens with a 
goldeh Crown of ſixty Talents weight, 
and ere& an Altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenian People, in Acknowledgment for 


it the greateſt of all Benefits, the preſerv- 


ing them from the Tyranny of Philip, 
and reſtoring to them their Country, their 
Laws, Liberty and Temples. Nor will 
they ever ceaſe to retain a grateful Senſe 
of theſe Benefits, but to the utmoſt of 
their Power will repay the — 
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Men of Athens, to lay aſide all partial Conſiderations, and in 


212 


full Aſſembly to decree, and to execute whatever Jou judge- 
moſt conducive to the public Welfare. 2 | 


| Your principal Attention therefore at preſent ſhould be fixed 
upon the Situation of Affairs in Cherſoneſus, and Philip 8 Ex- 
pedition into Thrace, in which he hath been now eleven Months 
engaged. Vet almoſt all our Orations tend to the Conduct of 
Diopythes, and even his future Deſigns. However, when 
any of our own Citizens is accuſed, whom you have it in your 
Power to puniſh according to Law, whether upon the Inſtant, 


er with whatever ſhort Delay you pleaſe, I am of Opinion, we 


may take a larger Time for our Inquiries, and that neither T, 
nor any other ſhould make it a Subject of violent Contention. 
But when Philip, the conſtant Enemy of this Republic, and 
even now encamped with a powerful Army near the Helleſpont, 
attempts to poſſeſs himſelf of our Cities there, which if we de- 
lay to ſuecour immediately, we ſhall never be able to preſerve, 
theſe are Subjects, in my Judgement, upon which it. were of 


Importance with the fooneſt to conſult, and to decree the ne- 


_ ceflary Preparations, nor ſhould you ſuffer your Attention to be 


diverted from them by tumultuous Debates, and Accuſations. 


ALTHOUGH accuſtomed to wonder at the Propoſals frequent- 


y made Yu, 7 never was my Wonder greater, O Men of 


Athens, 
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Athens, than when J lately heard a certain Orator declare in 


the Senate, that whoever would beſt conſult your Intereſt, 
ſhould conſult whether War, or Peace were ſimply, and in it- 


ſelf, more eligible. Certainly Peace ; if Philip will preſerve 


that Peace; if in open Violation of that Peace he does not 
forceably keep Poſſeſſion of our proper Territories; if he does 
not arm all Mankind againſt us, then certainly we ſhould de- 
bate no more, but Peace ſhould ſimply be preferred and invio- 


lably obſerved ; for which Advice I perceive you are all ex- 


tremely well prepared. But if we be permitted to conſider the 


Conditions (they ſtill remain in Writing) upon which we ſwore 
to, and ratified this Peace; if even before Diopythes and the 
Colony, who : are now accuſed as Authors of the War, had 


failed for Cherſoneſus, Philip appears to have unjuſtly ſeized 
upon ſeveral Places, which of Right belonged to us, witneſs 


your own authentic Decrees, complaining of his Uſurpations ; ( ) 


if at all other Times he hath conſtantly armed againſt you every 

Nation, both Greeks and Barbarians, wherefore do we {till de- 

bate upon the Choice of Peace or War? (2) But indeed no 
1 | Choice 


(I) Our Author uſes the Word Up (2) dora de ro A Ypovov, o ver- 


which may either ſignify the Decrees of YG r TwY aAXuy EXAmvuv, KA Bœp- 

an Aſſembly peculiarly ſo called, or we Papo Aupſcavuv, ua E iudg cure 
may underſtand it in its general Signifi- xeve{opevecs, Tranſlated by Wolfius, om- 
cation, præcipua, maxim moments. 


LUCCHESINI, teris Græcis, tum Barbaris ſibi conjun- 


gendis, 


ni reliquo tempore continenter tum cæ- 


. ! 
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Choice is in our Power. Yet one, the juſteſt, the moſt neceſ- 
ſary of all Meaſures, ſtill remains, and which our Orators not 
unwillingly overlook. What Meaſure ? That of repelling the 
firſt Invader. But perhaps, O Jupiter | They dare aſſert, that 
while Philip abſtains from invading Attica, and the Port of 
Athens, he neither violates the Rights of the Republic, nor 


actually commits Hoſtilities againſt her. If theſe are the Limits 


of Juſtice, they preſcribe ; it theſe are the Boundaries of Peace, 


it is to all Mankind apparent, that all ſuch Aſſertions are impi- 


ous, intolerable, and dangerous to the Safety of the Common- 
wealth. . e 


Bor they are pronounced even in direct Contradiction to 
thoſe very Crimes, for which they proſecute Diopythes. Shall 
we then allow Philip an unbounded Licence of every other 


Conqueſt, while he abſtains from Attica, and do we forbid Dio- 


pythes to ſuccour the Thracians, or ſhall we accuſe him, as 


Author of the War? But, in the Name of Jupiter! do they 
indeed accuſe him? And of what Crimes? © Dreadful are the 


© Depre- 


gendis, nihil aliud agere, niſi bellum mo- 
liri contra vos. Aapſavuy % Tov 
&7xwy, &c. Kal T7 7 9 uo, 
29; can only ſignify, accipiens res aliorum, 
&c, & contra nos illas inſtruens. The 
Paſſage is thus tranſlated by Luccheſini. 
Nullum denique fuiſſe tempus, quo aſli- 
duc quodcumque Græcorum aut Barbaro- 


3 


rum in ſuam redegit poteſtatem, non tra- 


duxerit in veſtram perniciem, atque ador- 
naverit. The Particle ; in the next Sentence 
ſhould be tranſlated an, not vel, as by 
Wolfius. TI 78706 Nees, Wy rohe 


EnKw;, I GYEY £47117 0% ; Quid hæſi- 


tantes diſputant, utrum bellum, an pax 
præhabenda ſit? 


' 
4 + * 
0 Wy; 
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4 Depredations, which our mercenary Troops commit in laying 
< waſte the Helleſpont ; Diopythes is guilty of Cruelty, of Py- 
« racy, nor ſhould we longer intruſt him with the Command 
« of our Forces. Allow theſe Accuſations. Let them be 
granted. I do not contradict them. Yet I am of Opinion, 
that if theſe People give their Advice upon univerſal Principles 
of Juſtice, when they deſire you, thus earneſtly, to diſband an 
Army, which guards the Republic, and calumniate a General, 
who brings home Treaſures to the State, they ſhould alſo con- 
vince. you, that Philip, if you be perſuaded by their Reaſoning, 
will diſband his Forces. Otherwiſe, in very Fact, they labour 
certainly to reduce you to thoſe Circumſtances, by which all 
your Affairs have already been thus fatally diſtreſſed. For this 
aſſuredly you know, that in no other Inſtance hath Philip ex- 
erted his Superiority over us, more than his being ever in Ac- 
tion before us: for having a numerous Army always round 
him, and premeditately forming the Plan he propoſes to exe- 
cute, he ſurpriſes upon the Inſtant, whom he thinks proper to 
deſtroy. But we, when we hear of any new Invaſion, aſſem- 
ble tumultuouſly and prepare for War. From thence 1 think 
it regularly comes to paſs, that he poſſeſſeth in perfect Tran- 
quility whatever he can conquer, while we are ever too late 
for the favourable Occaſion of acting, and unproſitably loſe all 
the Treaſures we expend. We ſhew indeed our Reſentment, 


our 


*Y ORATIONS OF 


our Inclination to oppoſe him, and ever ſlow in Execution, we 
only gain the Shame of the Attempt. 


Bu not therefore ignorant, O Men of Athens, that all the 
other Arguments of our Orators are very Words, and meer De- 
luſions. This however is their Intention; this Intention is al- 


ready executed, that while you continue thus indolently at 
home, and the Army that ſhould protect the Republic, is diſ- 


banded abroad, Philip with abſolute Security may regulate all 
his Meaſures, according to his Pleaſure. For conſider the real 
State of your Affairs. Philip is even now encamped with a nu- 
merous Army in Thrace, and as Perſons here preſent aſſure us, 
he hath ſent to Theſſaly and Macedonia for Reinforcements. 
If therefore waiting for, and taking Advantage of the annual 
' North-Eaſt Winds, he ſhould make a Deſcent upon Byzan- 
tium; if he ſhould beſiege it, can you poſſibly conceive, that 
the Byzantines would perſevere in their preſent Imprudence, nor 
call you to their Aſſiſtance, nor implore you to ſuccour them ? 
Not ſuch is my Opinion. Were there among Mankind a Peo- 
ple, in whom they had leſs Confidence, than in the Athenians, 
they would aſſuredly receive that People, rather than deliver up 
their City to Philip; unleſs he prevent ſuch a Reſolution, and re- 
duce them by ſome ſudden Attack. (3) When you ul there- 


fore 


(3) Our Author had the Honour of third Year of the hundred and fifth Olym- 
foreiceing this Event exactly. In the piad, the Byzantines had entered into a 
= Con- 
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DEM OST HE N E S. 217 
fore find it impoſſible to ſail out of your Harbours; when you 
ſhall no longer have an Army to ſupport them, nothing can 
hinder their total Deſtruction. * But, by Jupiter, they are 
ce abſolutely poſſeſſed by ſome evil Dæmon; their Conduct is 
the very Extravagance of Madneſs,” It is acknowledged; 
however, it is neceſſary to preſerve them; for it is of Advan- 
tage to the Republic. 


Bes1DEs, we cannot be perfectly aſſured, that Philip will 
not make ſome Attempt upon Cherſoneſus; and if you are al- 
lowed to judge by his Letter to us, he declares he will chaſtiſe 
the People of that Country. If therefore your preſent Army 
be maintained, it will be able to cover Byzantium, and infeſt 
even his Dominions; but ruined and diſbanded, how ſhall we 
act, ſhould he really make a Deſcent upon Cherſoneſus? In 
the Name of Jupiter, {hall we condemn Diopythes ? Or will it 
better our Affairs? Shall we ſet fail ourſelves from hence to the 
Aſſiſtance of our Allies? What if the Winds render it impoſ- | 
ſible ? But, by Jupiter, Philip will not make ſuch a Deſcent ? 
Who ſhall inſure this Promiſe ? Conſider, therefore, O Men 
"_ 


| Confederacy with Chios and Cos and they were beſieged by Philip they applied 
Rhodes againſt the Athenians, They to the Athenians for Succours, who ſent 
had Reaſon therefore to apprehend the them a conſiderable Force under Phocion, 

Reſentment of that People, Vet when who compelled Philip to raiſe the Siege. 


1 "2 


TovrReli. 
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of Athens, and reflect upon the approaching Seaſon of the 
| Year, when theſe Adviſers would perſuade you to evacuate the 
Helleſpont, and deliver it up to Philip. (4) But what will be 
the Conſequence, if in his Return from Thrace he neither ap- 
proaches Cherſoneſus, nor Byzantium (for theſe Reflexions well 
deſerve your Attention) but invades Chalcis or Megara in the 
ſame Manner, as he lately did Oreum ? Will it be more eligi- 
ble to oppoſe him here, and to ſuffer the War to advance to 
Attica, or to find Employment for him at Chalcis or Megara? 
I declare my own Opinion for this laſt Expedient. 


 $incz we therefore clearly behold, and are rationally con- 
vinced of theſe Truths, in the Name of Jupiter, let us not 
expoſe to Calumny, let us not attempt to diſband that Army, 
which Diopythes endeavours to maintain for the Defence of the 
Republic. Let us rather ſend him new Reinforcements; una- 


nimoully 
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(4) Ag opare, xc NoyiCen ce, & d- tor, is approaching, when Philip, if you 
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opeg 'Abnveaio, Tyv enizoav Wpay 78 eus, 
EG J ER7pL0v TwEG C Geiv Tov EN NA- 
oTOvTOY Upatov i., AL TAPUIBYM 
N ro Wolfius by rendering this 
Paſſage moſt faithfully, Word for Word, 
hath wandered from the Author's Senſe. 
It is a Concluſion drawn from the vehe- 
ment Queſtions he had already aſked, but 
is not itſelf a Queſtion, nor ſhould be 


printed with a Point of Interroga'ion, 


The Scalon of the Year, ſays our Ora- 


recall Diopythes and diſband his Army, 
will find Cherſoneſus wholly deſerted and 


abandoned to his Depredations. Ape 


frequently ſignifies 7gitar., Luccheſini 
thus tranſlates the Sentence, conſiderate 
igitur, Athenienſes, ac vobiſcum animo 


cogitate, quoddam fore anni tempus, 


quo, fi valeat aliquorum ſententia, vos 
oporteat Philippo vacuum veſtris armis 
Helleſpontum deſerere. 
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nimouſly furniſh him with the neceſſary Supplies, and zealouſly 
contend with each other in ſupporting him. For ſhould /any 
one aſk Philip, © Tell me, whether you would chooſe, that 


„ the Forces, Diopythes now commands, of whatever Kind, 
_ © however licentious or inſolent, (for upon that Point I ſhall not 


A 


diſpute with you) ſhould be powerfully ſupported, and ho- 
„ noured and reinforced by the Athenians, or be torn in Pieces 
ce by Calumniators, and ruinouſly diſbanded ?” T his laſt, I 
am perſuaded he would anſwer, ſhould be my Choice. A 
| Requeſt; therefore, that Philip would implore from all the Gods, 
ſhall it be granted by a Citizen of Athens ? And do you ſtill in- 


quire, from whence the total Ruin of the Commonwealth! ? 


I sHaLL now, with perfect Freedom, lay before you the pre- 
ſent State of the Republic ; with Attention examine into the | 
Conduct of our Adminiſtration, and conſider how to employ 
all future Conjunctures to beſt Advantage. We are neither wil- 
ling to pay Taxes, nor dare to enliſt in the Army, nor can ab- 
ſtain from touching the public Money; we neither ſend Dio- 
pythes the Supplies aſſigned for his -Pay ; nor, if he himſelf 
ſupports his Forces, do we give him that Applauſe he merits, 
but calumniate all his Actions, and. maliciouſly inquire before 
he acts, what Meaſures he will purſue, and whence he ſhall be 
able to carry them into Execution. Such is our general Con- 
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otherwiſe, with perfect Freedom. 
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duct. Yet even in this unhappy Situation, we are indolent 
and inactive in our own proper Affairs. In Words indeed we 
applaud whoever ſpeak with Dignity of the Republic, but in 
our Actions unanimouſly and ardently join with whoever op- 
poſes them. 

WukN an Orator riſes on the Tribunal, you generally demand 
of him, © How ſhall we act?“ Let me demand, how ſhall we 
ſpeak ? For if you reſolve neither to pay the regular Taxes, 


nor yourſelves enliſt; neither abſtain from diſſipating the pub- 


lic Treaſures, nor aſſign to Diopythes the neceſſary Supplies; 
neither ſuffer him to raiſe Contributions for his own Support; 
nor perſonally take Care of your Affairs, I have not any Advice 
to propole. When you give ſuch unbounded Licenſe to thoſe 
who rejoice in Accuſations and Calumny, as favourably to hear 
them accuſing your General of Crimes, which, as they them- 
ſelves declare, he ſhall commit hereafter, what can any Man 
propoſe ? But that Diopythes can with Juſtice act, according 
to the Cuſtom and Uſage of other Commanders, as he hath al- 


ready done, it is neceſſary that ſome among you ſhould be well 


informed. (5) I ſhall therefore ſpeak, nor indeed can I do 


Ar 


(5) Or. Toivov duve:ra ee r,, veſtrum quibuſdam eſt cognoſcendum ; 
Ling Upov pregeiy der, Tranſlated: by by Tourreil, Cr ce que produit une telle 
Wolfius, quid vero his rebus proficiatur, conduite, ceux de vous qui ne le ſcavent 

eee. = _— 
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ALL your Commanders, who have ever failed from theſe 
Ports (or I ſhall confeſs myſelf worthy of whatever Puniſhment 
you pleaſe to inflict) have always received Contributions both 
from the Chians and Erythræans, indeed from every other Peo- 
ple, capable of paying them, I mean the People of Aſa. 
Theſe Contributions are more or leſs conſiderable, in Propor- 
tion to the Number of Gallies they command, nor do the Pev- | 
ple pay them, in whatever Proportion, for nothing, (they are 
not yet arrived at ſuch a Degree of Simplicity) but to purchaſe 
the Security of their Merchants - to protect their Veſſels from 


Pyrates, and procure them a Convoy to their different Ports. 


pas, doivent Þ apprendre ; and by a late 
Fngliſh Tranſlator, But it is neceſſary to 


explain to ſeme of you, tbe Effect of this 
Behaviour. 


By this Conſtruction, which, although 
a little perplexed, it is confeſſed, 1s not 
abſolutely contrary to the Rules of 
Grammar, the Pronoun Taura is made 
the Nominative Caſe to Jduvara;, Thus 
our Author's reaſoning, and the Senſe 
of the Context, of far greater Import- 


ance than all Grammar Rules, is wholly 


perverted. He afferts 3. duvara role 
rr, that Diopythes can ſupport his 
Conduct, by the Cuftoms and Uſages 
eſtabliſhed by other Commanders, and 
he then enters into the Proof of his A ſſer- 
tion, Tavre; 90% mwnoT EXTETAEULG TE, 


„„ Yet 


&c. All your Commanders, who have ever 
ſailed from theſe Ports, &c. The Paſſage 
is well tranſlated, although perhaps a lit- 
tle too diffuſely, by Luccheſini. Hæc 


vero, quz facit, ne cuiquam in mentem 


veniat cogitare, ab aliorum uſu, & conſue- 


tudine abhorrere, video mihi nonnullos 
veſtrum edocendos eſſe. 


In hiſtorical Proof of this Cuſtom, 
not Admirals only levied theſe Contri- 
butions, but Gallics were fitted out by 


private Perſons, who ſupported them- 


ſelves by Pyracy, and ravaging the Iſlands, 
or plundering the maritime Towns of 
Aſia. For, in Imitation of the ancient 
Greeks, Pyracy was elteemed a glorious _ 
and honourable Employment. 
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Yet they call them voluntary Contributions, and affect to pay 
them under that Name. It is therefore evident, they will all 


continue to pay them to Diopythes, while he holds the Com- 


mand of your Army, For otherwiſe, from whence, do you 


imagine, while he neither receives any Appointments from you, 
nor has any of his own to pay his Forces, from whence does 
he maintain them? Is their Subſiſtence from Heaven? Impoſ- 
fible. Whatever he collects from theſe Contributions ; what- 
ever he can beg, or borrow upon Uſury, theſe are the Su pplies, 
by which with Dithculty he maintains his Troops. His Accuſ- 


ers therefore in Effect only declare to all Mankind, that you 
ought not to aſſign him any Appointments, but conſider him 


as a Man, who will ſoon be proſecuted, not only for Crimes 
which he hath already committed, but which he ſhall commit 
hereafter. Such is the Tendency of their Clamours ; « He 
propoſes to form a Siege : : he will expoſe the Aſiatic Greeks 
ce to the Enemy.” Are they indeed thus anxious for theſe 
Aſiatic Greeks? Then certainly they feel a greater Concern for 


the Intereſts of F oreigners, than of their native Country, and 
from hence their Earneſtneſs to ſend another General to the 


Helleſpont. For if Diopythes be guilty of any Enormities; if 


he commits any Acts of Pyracy, a little Mandate, O Men of 
Athens, a little Mandate will effectually repreſs all future Diſ- 
orders. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
orders. (6) For our Laws declare, that Criminals of this Kind 
ſhall be publicly accuſed, but never, by Jupiter, they never or- 
dained, that we ſhould protect theſe Nations at ſuch Expence, 
and with ſuch a Fleet. (7) This were indeed the very Height of 
Madneſs. Againft our Enemies, whom we cannot compel to 


{ſubmit to our Laws, it is our Duty, and of abſolute Neceſſity, 
to maintain Armies, to fit out Fleets, and to levy Contributi- 


223 


ons. But againſt our own Citizens, a Decree, a Mandate, a 


Galley to tranſport the General, whom we recall ; theſe are 


(6) Iwaxor, here tranſlated Man- 
date, originally ſignifies either a Tablet, 
upon which the Name of a Criminal, 
and the Crimes of which he was accuſ- 
ed, were expoſed to the Public; or it 
means the Tablet, upon which the Judges 
wrote their Sentence. Either of theſe 
Significations may be received in the Paſ- 
ſage before us; and Tourreil imagines 
our Author had them both in his View. 
However, neither of them would perhaps 
have been intelligible to an Engliſh Rea- 
der. | 

(7) Ou pa Ai 8 Jamavaic, x 7 
pes TORY THIS WIG HuTES QUAGTEV. 
Tranſlated by Wolfius, Tantis vero ſump- 
tibus, tot triremibus cuſtodiri a nobis ne- 
quaquam; by Tourreil, non certainement 
qu' a grands frais, nous mettions contre 
eux des flottes en mer; and by a late 
Tranſlator, that ſuch Offenders ſhould 
be impeached, and not oppecſed by ſuch 
vaſt Preparations of Ships and Money, 
This Miſtake of applying au Oodr- 


7 


ſuffi- 


76 to theſe Offenders aroſe from the Scho- 
liaſt. In a Note upon *YmepCony waving 


he has this Remark, xa; Yap THE pEYT- 


ng avoing tpyov To, Karr Twv id 
TOAITWY gp pr Oy. Vet this 
very Remark, we might well have ima- 
gined, would have vindicated our Author 
from the Abſurdity of ſuch an Aſſertion, 
and the greater Abſurdity of ſupporting 
it by the Solemnity of an Oath. His 
reaſoning appears thus in the Context; 
Diopythes had a Right to levy Contribu- 
tions upon the Iſlands and the maritime 
Cities on the Continent ; this Right was 
aſſerted by all former Commanders ; if 
Diopythes however has been guilty of 
Exactions, or Cruelty, or Pyracy, let 
him be legally recalled and proſecuted ; 
but let us, in the Name of Jupiter, diſ- 
claim the Abſurdity of protecting theſe 
Iſlanders and Aſiatic Greeks, ure Fu- 
Xor]ev, at ſuch Expence of Fleets and 
Armies, | 
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ſufficient, and theſe the Meaſures of a wiſe Adminiſtration. 
But the Projects, which ſome other People are forming, are 


thoſe of Men, who purpoſe to ruin and deſtroy. 


Tuar there are among you Men of ſuch Principles, is really 
terrible; yet not to you does it appear terrible. (8) But here 
you ſit in ſuch a Diſpoſition of Spirit, that whoever riſes on 
this Tribunal, and aſſures you, Diopythes, or Chares, or Ariſ- 
tophon, or any other of your Generals, whom he pleaſes to 
name, is Author of all your Misfortunes, you inſtantly give him 
your Applauſe, and clamorouſly pronounce his Accuſation juſt. (g) 
If any other come forward, and with Truth declare, that you 
are amuſed, O Men of Athens, with very Trifles; that Philip 

is the real Author of all your Misfortunes, of all your Diſtreſ- 
ſes, (for had he continued in Quiet, nothing could have di- 
ſturbed the Tranquility of the Republic) you have it not in- 
| : deer 


5 WP / 
(8) Kai T0 uev TETEY TWO £10 i. 


Tu; dewoy ov, & dewov ew, To avoid 
the ridiculous Playfulneſs of Wolfius his 
Tranſlation, quanquam ferendum gra- 
viter, non tamen graviter ferendum, let 
us underſtand ug, quod grave cum fit, 
non eſt vobis grave. AN, in the Be- 
ginning of the next Sentence, muſt be 
tranſlated imo, vero, quin. LuccHESINI, 


(9) This Apology, ſays Tourreil, ſa- 


vours a little of Cabal and Faction. The 


unfortunate Succeſs of their Armies might 
have been with Juſtice imputed to Chares. 


Diodorus in his Account of the Battle of 


Cheronæa, in which Chares was Com- 
mander in Chief, gives this Character of 
him. All the moſt able of the Athenian 
Generals were now dead, Iphicrates, 
Chabrias and Timotheus. Of thoſe yet 
alive Chares was the Principal, yet in his 
military Abilities was nothing ſuperior to 
the common Soldier. 

Ariſtophon is probably the Perſon 
mentioned by Eſchines in his Oration 
againſt Cteſiphon, who gloried in hav- 
ing been ſeventy- five Times accuſed of 
violating the Laws, and as often ac- 
quitted, 
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deed, in your Power to contradift the Truth of ſuch Afer- 
tions, yet to me you appear to ſuffer it with Reluctance, as if 
you imagined you had ſuffered ſome dreadful Calamity. 


Taz Cauſe of all theſe Errors (and let me be permitted to 
ſpeak with Freedom, ſince, by the Gods, I ſpeak for your In- 
tereſt alone, your Glory) the Cauſe of all theſe Errors ariſes 
from hence, that certain Perſons in the Adminiſtration have 
long ſince faſhioned you to be formidable and dangerous in your 
_ Aſſemblies, but in your Preparations for War, to be gently ſpi- 

rited, and even willingly expoſing yourſelves to Contempt. 
Whoever therefore names a Criminal, whom you have in your 
Power to arreft inſtantly you declare your Approbation, and 
order his Proſecution; but if he name, whom you cannot pu- 
niſh, except you conquer, you have not, in my Opinion, how 
you ſhall act. Convinced, indeed, yet bearing your Convic- 
tion with "RY On the contrary, O Men of Athens, all who 
are concerned in the Adminiſtration ſhould by Cuſtom render 
you gentle and humane in your Aſſemblies, (for Juſtice alone 
{hould determine with Regard to your Fellow-Citizens and your 
Allies) but in your military Preparations, you ſhould be ſhewn 
formidable and dangerous, for the Conteſt there i is with Ene- 
mics, and your Rivals for Power. Yet theſe your popular 
Leaders, who purchaſe your Fayour by their exceſlive Complail- 


Hob 1: = G g 5 ance, 
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ance, have proceeded fo far, that while you hear every Thing 
in your Aſſemblies formed to Pleaſure only by the moſt luxuri- 


ous Delicacy, the moſt artful Adulation you really bring the 
Republic, in all Affairs of Moment, into extremeſt Danger. 


| I the Name of Jupiter, if the Grecians ſhould demand an 
Account of all thoſe favourable Conjunctures, which with ex- 
ceeding Indolence you have neglected ; ; it they ſhould thus ad- 
dreſs you; « O Men of Athens, you frequently ſend Ambaſ- 
&« ſadors to us; you declare, that Philip is forming Deſigns 
ce againſt us, and againſt all the States of Greece; that we 
« ſhould, with utmoſt e guard ourſelves againſt him, 
« and many ſuch Declarations; We muſt neceſſarily acknow- 
ledge and confeſs the Juſtice of the Charge, for we really act 
in this Manner. But they may continue to accuſe us; © O ye, 
« of all Mankind moſt inconſiderate, while Philip was ten 
Months abſent in Thrace, and hindered by Sickneſs, by Win- 
40 ter, and by W ar from returning into his Dominions, you 
neither reſtored Eubœa to Liberty, nor recovered any of 
« your own Poſſeſſions. But while you are loitering at Home; 
| indolent and idle, and indulging to the perfe& Sanity of your 
own State, (if indeed your acting in this Manner deſerves to 
« be called Sanity) Philip hath eſtabliſhed two Kings in Eu- 
« bea; one at Erctria, which he hath fortified, oppoſite to 
« the Coaſt of Attica; the other at Oreum, to awe your 

« Ifland 
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Iſland of Scyathos. Nor have you aſſerted your own Dig- 
nity by oppoſing theſe Injuries (ſince you ſeem unwilling to 
attempt any nobler Deſign) but even indolently ſuffered 
them; apparently remitted to him your own proper Rights, 
and made it manifeſt, that ſhould Philip die a thouſand 
Times, you would never rouſe you with greater Spirit from 
© your Inactivity. Wherefore then your Ambaſſadors to us? 


« Wherefore your Expoſtulations and Complaints ? —— 
« trouble us with your Importunities ?” 


* 


c 
cc 
cc 
3 
cc 


cc 


| SHouLD they talk in this Manner, what ſhall we anſwer ? 
O Men of Athens, what ſhall we reply ? For myſelf, I really 
do not perceive. However, ſince there are ſome among us, | 
who imagine, they ſufficiently refute the Orator, and throw the 

Accuſation back upon him, when they have aſked, « How 
« therefore muſt we a&?” To theſe People, I think 1 might 
anſwer with ſtricteſt Juſtice and Truth: Do nothing, which 
« you do at preſent.” Yet I will minutely mention every ſe- 
parate Article, that may direct our future Councils, and as 


they with Ardour aſk Advice, my they with "ou Ardour 


- follow 8 


| FirsT therefore, O Men of Athens, be firmly convinced in 
your own beſt Judgement of this Truth, that Philip actually 
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makes War on the Republic, and hath violated the Peace. 


Leave off therefore your mutual Diſputes upon this Point. 


He is indeed a malevolent, and inveterate Enemy to whole 


Athens; to the very Soil upon which ſhe ſtands ; to all her 


Inhabitants, to them eſpecially, who imagine they have beſt 
deſerved his Favour. (10) Whoever believes otherwiſe, let him 


. behold the Olynthians, Euthucrates and Laſthenes, who once 


appeared to hold the moſt intimate Place in his Affection, but 
ſoon as they had betrayed their City, of all others periſhed 
moſt miſerably. (17) But Philip makes War upon the very Po- 


lity of our State, nor againſt any other does he witlr more 


Ardour form his Deſigns ; its Deſtruction is the principal Ob- 


Ject of all his Projects. In ſome Meaſure he with Reaſon acts 
in this Manner ; for he is extremely convinced, that ſhould he 


(10) Kat Tois pain 0wpevorg 


Gra yapile9a, tranſlated by Wolfius, 


Atque illis in primis, qui ſe in maxima 
eſſe apud eum gratia putant, and by 
Tourreil, & principalement ceux qui 
ſe croyent le plus avant dans ſes. bonnes 


graces. Yet xp xe ſignifies. 10 ob- 
lige; to confer Obligations; not to be in 
another's Favour, or, as our French 


Tranſlator expreſſes it, in his good Graces. 


make himſelf ſovereign Maſter of all the other States of Greece, 
he could not ſecure a firm Poſſeſſion of them, while you en- 
joy the democratical Freedom of your Conſtitution. Or 
ſhould any Misfortune befall him, to many of which every 


mor— 


(11) We ſhall find the Hiſtory of theſe 
Traytors in the fourth Philippic. When 
the Macedoman. Soldiers inſulted and re- 
proached them with their Perfidy, they 
complained to Philip, who ironically an- 
ſwered them, „ You muſt not Regard: 
«© theſe ill-bred, ignorant People, who 
% are apt to call Ay: Thing by its 
66 Name.” | TouRREIL. 
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mortal Man is liable, all the Nations he hath ſubdued, will 
inſtantly come ; will fly to you for Protection. For you are 
by Nature formed, not ambitiouſly to deſire, or violently to 
ſeize a Sovereignty over your Allies, but ardent in oppoſing the 
Attempts of others, or powerful in wreſting from them their ill- 
gotten Dominion ; always ready to diſtreſs whoever aſpires to 
arbitrary Power, and vindicate all Mankind into Liberty. He 
would not, therefore, that your Spirit of Freedom ſhould be 
watchful for Occaſions of diſputing his Conqueſts with him. 


Far otherwiſe ; for upon theſe Subjects he reaſons neither inju- 
diciouſſy, nor weakly. 


Dor theſe Principles, it is your Duty to believe him an im- 
placable Enemy to your Republic in particular, and in gene- 
ral to all popular Governments ; for if this T ruth be not im- 
preſſed upon your Minds and Underſtandingy, you will never 
enter into the Conſideration of your Affairs with Vigour and 
Activity. In Conſequence of this Reaſoning, you are clearly 
to be convinced, that all his Labours are undertaken, all his 
Projects formed againſt our Republic, and that where-ever any 
one takes Vengeance on him for his own perſonal Injuries, he 
there takes Vengeance for the Injuries of Athens. For certainly 
there is not a Man among you ſo ſimple as to believe, that Phi- 
lip is fo paſſionately deſirous of poſſeſſing ſome miſerable Thra- 
_ cian Villages (what better Name can Drongilos, and Cabyle, and 


* Maftyra 
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Maſtyra deſerve, yet even theſe he pillages, and then takes 
Poſſeſſion) that for ſuch Conqueſts he can endure Fatigues, and 
Winters, and extremeſt Dangers, yet for our Athenian Harbours 
and Arſenals; our Gallies and Mines of Silver, with ſuch con- 
ſiderable public Revenues, he hath no Paſſion, no Deſire, but 
will always ſuffer you to enjoy them, while he kimſelf for a 
contemptible Booty of the vileſt Corn, ſtored in Thracian, ſub- 
terraneous Caverns, winters in Thrace, that peſtilential Dun- 
geon. (12) Impoſſible. Theſe, and all his other Conqueſts 
are intended to facilitate his making himſelf Maſter of all our 
moſt valuable Poſſeſſions. 


WA therefore ſhall we conclude? That it is the Charac- 
ter of a wiſe People, when beholding, when conſcious of theſe 
Truths, inſtantly to throw off this exceſſive, this intolerable 
Indolence, chearfully to bring in their Contributions, to de- 
mand of their Allies their appointed Subſidies, and by every pru- 
dent, every practicable Meaſure to maintain their preſent For- 
ces; that as Philip hath an Army always ready to oppreſs, to 
enſlave the univerſal States of Greece, ſo ſhould you always have 
an Army ready for their univerſal Preſervation and Defence. 
| „„ 

(12) Ey T@ Bagαhας properly ſigni- cians in general believed it, and as it was 
fies a Cavern in Athens, into which the deſcribed by their Poets. But it conceals 
Bodies of Criminals were thrown, and beſides a ſevere Inſinuation, that Philip 


where they were ſuffered to lie unburied. was a Wretch, who juſtly deſerved to 


This Image does not ill repreſent the peſ- live among the Horrors of ſuch a Dun- 
tilential Climate of Thrace, as the Gre- geon, _ TouRREIL. 
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For with tumultuary Levies it is impoſſible ever to execute with 
Succeſs the neceſſary Meaſures. But when you have raiſed a 
ſufficient Body of regular Forces, and provided the proper Sup- 
plies for their Subſiſtence, when you have appointed Treaſurers, | 
and with your exacteſt Vigilance taken Care to prevent a Diſſi- 
pation of the military Funds ; when you have thus acted, you 
may then demand an Account of the public Money from your | - 
| Treaſurers, and of his military Conduct from your General. If 
you will therefore determine to act upon this Plan, you ſhall 
either compel Philip to an equitable Peace, and oblige him to 
continue within his own Dominions (than which no greater 
Bleſſing can happen to us) or you ſhall carry on the War 
_ againſt him upon equal Terms. 


Wrox ver computes, that this Plan will require a large Ex- 
pence, much Labour, and Application in the Execution, com- 
putes moſt juſtly. If however he will conſider what Evils muſt 
neceſſarily attend the Republic from our Refuſal, he will cer- 
tainly find a chearful Compliance with ous 


uty to be our real 
Intereſt. If a God (for certainly a Mortal were not worthy 
of Credit in an Affair of ſuch Importance) it a God were 
Surety, that ſhould you continue in your Indolence ; ſhould you 
even abandon every Thing to his good Pleaſure, yet Philip will 
never turn his Arms againſt us, it were however moſt diſhonour- 


able, by all the immortal Gods, it were moſt unworthy of your 
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II ORATIONS OF 
on Character, the Dignity of the Republic, and the Gly of your 
Anceſtors, for the meer Enjoyment of your beloved Inadtivity, 
to deſert the Cauſe of Greece, and give her up to Slavery. For 


my own Part, let me rather die, than even propoſe ſuch Coun- 


ſel. Should any other propoſe it, and perfuade you to a Com- 


pliance, be it ſo. Think not of Vengeance; abandon every 
Thing, your Safety, and your Honour. But if no ſingle Man 
yet thinks thus baſely; if on the contrary we all foreſee that 


the farther we permit this Macedonian to extend his Conqueſts, 


with ſo much a more dangerous, more powerful Enemy, muſt 
we contend hereafter, why are we thus reluctant? Wherefore 
do we delay to execute the Plan propoſed ! ? Or when, O Men 
of Athens, when ſhall we determine to act as Reaſon, and our 
Duty demand? In the dread Name of Jupiter, when ſome 
Neceſſity ſhall compel us? Whatever may be called a N eceſſity, 
capable of influencing Men born in Liberty, is not only this 


very Moment preſent, but even already paſt. That Neceſſity, 


by which Slaves are impelled, let us implore the Gods to re- 


move far from us for ever. But what the Difference between 


them ? That, which molt powerfully influences an ingenuous, 


freeborn Spirit, is the conſcious Shame of having ated unwor- 


thily. A greater, I know not, who is capable of naming. 
But the N eceſſity, by which a Slave is impelled to act, are bo- ; 
dily Tortures ; ſuch as it is unworthy of human Nature to in- 
flict, or even to mention. 


I 
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I could now with Pleaſure recollect all other Particulars of 
our Adminiſtration, but ſhall paſs them over in Silence, only 
demonſtrating to you by what Politics you are at preſent go- 
verned. (1 3) Whenever Philip, or any Affairs relating to him, 
are accidently mentioned, a certain Orator inſtantly riſes and de- 
clares, How valuable a Bleſſing is Peace]! How difficult to 
cc maintain a numerous Army ? They mean only to diſſipate 
<« the Treaſures of the Republic; with many other ſuch Ex- 
preſſions, by which they render you liſtleſs and indolent, and 
give to Philip a Security of executing whatever Schemes, he 
pleaſes, From hence ariſes that abſolute Inactivity, which I 
am apprehenſive you will hereaſter eſteem too dearly purchaſed ; 
from hence are theſe Adviſers honoured and rewarded. I hold 
it therefore much unneceſſary to perſuade you, who {it here al- 
ready ſelf-perſuaded, not to violate the Peace, but this Macedo- 
nian rather would I with to > perſuade, who praQiiſcs, under the 


Name 


(13) HIdura& Toivuy d EY 4 our other Tranſlators. Kl in this Place, 
as in many others, is a diſjunctive, not 
copulative, Particle. The Paſſage is thus 
tranſlated by Luccheſini; reliqua omnia, 
The Sentence may be thus, verbally, quæ mihi forent dicenda, lubens oratione 
tranſlated z igitur alia omnia libenter di- percurrerem; ſed prætermittam, idque 
cerem, ſed oſtendens, quomodo aliqui unum vobis ob oculos ponam, nimirum, 
vos dirigunt in republica, cætera præter- &c. Our Author then enters into the 


mittam, by which the Senſe will appear proofs of Nale-Adminiſtration in the 
very differently from that of Wolfius and dngiſtrame, 
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Name of Peace, every Violence of War. Could he be per- 


ſuaded, you are extremely ready to give your Conſent. 


n Regard to a War, the Treaſures we ſhall expend upon 
the public Safety, ſhould not be computed among our Diſtreſſes, 
but thoſe Calamities alone, which will attend our refuſing to 

execute the Meaſures, I have propoſed. With Regard to the 
Revenues, Methods may be invented to. preſerve them; to hin- 
der all Depeculation, yet without abandoning the general In- 
tereſts of the Republic. I cannot, however, without Indigna- 
tion behold ſome certain Perſons among you grievouſly reſent- 
ing that Depeculation, which you might eaſily prevent, or pu- 
niſh thoſe who are guilty of it, while Philip, depopulating: 
whole Greece, and plundering your proper Territories, is by 
no Means an Object of their Grief and Reſentment, What 
Cauſe, O Men of Athens, can be aſſigned, that while Philip is. 
actually in Arms; manifeſtly committing every Act of Violence, 
and even taking your Towns, yet none of theſe Orators ever 
ſay, that Philip commits one Act of Hoſtility, or violates the 
Peace; but that they alone, who adviſe you no longer to endure 
ſuch Outrages, and never to deſert the common Cauſe of Liberty, 
they alone are to be accuſed, as Authors of the War? I will 
| inform you. It is becauſe theſe Orators endeavour. to: turn that 
Indignation you juſtly feel, when you reſent ſome adverſe Ac- 
cident 


6 
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cident of War, (yet of Neceſſity, of unavoidable Neceſſity, 
ſuch Accidents muſt ariſe) againſt them, who had propoſed the 
moſt ſalutary Counſels, that you may proſecute them, not avenge 
yourſelves on Philip: it is becauſe they become Accuſers them- 
ſelves, and under that Character eſcape the Vengeance due to 
their own Crimes. This the utmoſt Power of their Orations, 
wherein they declare, There are among you who would re- 
new the War, and hence their turbulent Altercations. But 1 
very clearly know, that while no one Athenian had yet pro- 
poſed a Decree for War, Philip had already poſſeſſed himſelf of 


many Places under our Obedience, and that he lately ſent con- 
ſiderable Succours to che Cardians. 


Ix however we are willing to diſſemble our Opinion, that 

Philip hath really renewed the War againſt us, he would ſurely 
be the weakeſt of all human Creatures, if he attempted to 
convince us of our Miſtake. But when in very Deed he ſhall 
invade us in our own Perſons, what ſhall we then fay ? He will 
himſelf proteſt, he does not make War upon us, as he pro- 
teſted to the People of Oreum, while he was encamped even 
in their Territories; or formerly to the Pherzans, immediately 
before he beſieged their City ; or in the Beginning of his Con- 
queſts, to the Olynthians, until he had actually marched his 


Forces into their very Country. Shall we then, even then, de- 
Hh. Clare, 
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clare, that whoever encourages you to repel ſuch Injuries, are 
Authors of the War? The Remainder then is Slavery. No 
other Medium between your not repelling his Inſults, and his 
not ſuffering you to live in Peace. 


Nx IrHER is the Danger equal with Regard to you and the 
other States of Greece. Philip does not meerly purpoſe to ſub- 
due the Republic ; no; but totally to deſtroy. For he is per- 
fectly well aſſured, you are determined never to be enſlaved, 
nor were you willing, are you knowing in the Ways of Sla- 

very; for you have been accuſtomed to command. He knows 
you are capable of creating him more Difficulties in his Con- 
queſts, would you ſeize the proper Opportunity, than all the 
reſt of Mankind. Since therefore the Contention between us 


—— 


concerns our extremeſt Ruin or abſolute Preſervation, it is your 
Intereſt to be convinced, that theſe Orators, who have ſold them- 
ſelves to Philip, ought to be deteſted by you, and puniſhed 
even with Whips and Crucifixion. F or impoſſible, it is indeed 
impoſſible, to conquer the foreign Enemies of the Republic, if 
you do not puniſh her domeſtic Foes ; theſe ſervile Miniſters 
of Philip; theſe Quick-ſands, upon which you ſtrike, and. 
upon which you are unavoidably ſhipwrecked, | _ 


From whence, do you imagine, does he treat you thus inju- 
riouſly ? (for as it appears to me, his whole Conduct is Injury 


and 
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and Inſult.) Wherefore his Beneficence to others, if not with 
Intention to deceive; or wherefore his Menaces to you? Such 
the Beneficence with which he hath inſenſibly reduced the 
Theſſalians to their preſent Slavery. Nor is it in the Power of 
Language to expreſs, with what a Profuſion of Liberality (giv- 
ing them Potidæa, and ſeveral other Places) he deluded the mi- 
ſerable Olynthians. Such the Liberality, with which even now 
he holds the Thebans in Subjection; yielding Beotia to them, 
and relieving them from a long and dangerous War. Each of 
theſe Nations have enjoyed, in a certain Degree, the Fruits of 
their Ambition. What Miſeries one of them hath already ſuf- 
fered, all Mankind is well-informed ; ſuch as the other, when- 
ever an . . ſhall aſſuredly fuer. 


Or how many Places you yourſelves have been diſpoſſeſſed, 

I ſhall paſs over in Silence. Yet during the very Negotiation 
for the Peace, by what numberleſs Artifices have you been de- 

. luded? Of how much Territory by Treachery deſpoiled ? Hath 
he not raviſhed from you Phocis and Thermopylæ? In Thrace, 
Poriſcus and Serrium, and even Cherſobleptes himſelf ? Is he 
not this Inſtant Maſter of Cardia ? Does he not confidently avow 
the Poſſeſſion of it? Whence therefore his very different Man- 
ner of treating us, and other Nations? Becauſe among all the 


Cities of Greece, in ours alone a Fearleſsneſs of vindicating and 


ſup- 
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ſupporting the Cauſe of Enemies is allowed. Whoever receives 
from Philip the Price of Corruption, may with Impunity turn 
Orator in his Favour, even in the Moment, when he is plun- 


dering you of your proper Dominions. In Olynthus it was 


dangerous to declare for him, until the greater Part of the 
Olynthians were themſelves influenced by the advantageous Ceſ- 


ſion of Potidæa. Nor in Theſſaly was it ſafe to undertake the 


Cauſe of Philip, while the Multitude of the Theſſalians were 


not yet affected towards him by their Gratitude for his expelling 
their Tyrants, and reſtoring to them their Right of ſending De- 
puties to Thermopylæ. In Thebes it was equally dangerous, 


before he had ceded Bœotia, and abſolutely deſtroyed the Pho- 


ccrans. But in Athens, although Philip hath not only deſpoil- 


ed us af Amphipolis, and Cardia, with all its Dependancies, 
but fortified Eubœa, from whence to infeſt your Coaſts, and 


awe your future Operations 3 : although he! is actually upon his 


March to beſiege Byzantium, yet there are in Athens, who 
with Impunity patronize the Actions of Philip. Hence it pro- 
ceeds, that ſome of your Orators from very Penury are ſud- 
denly become rich ; from being nameleſs and unknown, are 11- 
luſtrious and diſtinguiſhed ; while, on the contrary, the People 
of Athens, from being once illuſtrious, and rich in Revenues, | 
are now become indigent and inglorious. For the Treaſures of 


a State, in my Judgement, are its Allies, its Honour, and the 


Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom of its Adminiftration ; of all which you are extremely 


indigent. From the Moment you grew careleſs of theſe Trea- 
ſures, and ſuffered yourſelves to be deprived of them, from that 


very Moment Philip grew fortunate, glorious and univerſally 


formidable, both to Grecians and Barbarians ; while you became 


abandoned and abject; ſplendid indeed in an euwied Abundance 


of all purchaſcable Luxuries, but in all Operations, 2 
to your Intereſt and your Glory , perfectly ridiculous. 


Nox do 1 perceive, that certain of your Orators give the 
fame Counſel, with Regard to your Intereſts, and their own. 


They declare you ought, however injured, to continue pati- 


ently obſervant of the Peace, yet they themſelves are incapable 


of living in Peace, although no mortal injures them. Yet ſome 
of them perhaps may reproach me, ** You dare not impeach ; 


you dare not venture the Danger; you are timorous; you 


& are not a Man of Spirit.” An audacious Accuſer, an impure 


and ſhameleſs Calumniator, I neither am, nor will ever be; 


yet I eſteem myſelf more manly fpirited, than thoſe who pre. 


cipitately and raſhly govern your Councils. For whoever, O 


Men of Athens, regardleſs of the public Utility, judges, pro- 


ſcribes, rewards, accuſes, docs not act thus from Principles of real 


manly Fortitude, but aſſumes a Confidence from having a cer- 


tain Pledge of Safety in never ſpeaking, but with an Intention 
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to pleaſe his Hearers; in never hazarding any Meaſures in his 
Adminiſtration, that can poſſibly be attended with his own 


Danger. 


Ox the contrary, whoever frequently oppoſes your Inclina- 
tions with Advice, moſt ſalutary to the Commonwealth ; who 
never ſpeaks for popular Favour, but always for the public 
Good; who chooſes thoſe Expedients, in which although For- 
tune becomes more powerful, than Reaſon, yet he expoſes him- 
{elf to render an Account of both in the Succeſs; this is the 
Citizen of real Courage, and uſcful Abilities. (14) Far diffe- 
rent from thoſe, who with daily Adulation have deſtroyed the 
Power and Grandeur of the Commonwealth 3; whom ] fo little 
wiſh to imitate z whom ] eſteem ſo little worthy of being Athe- 

nian 


pedients; yet an able Miniſter will en- 
deavour to direct and turn to Advantage 
even thoſe Meaſures, in which Fortune 


8 * / , 
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reg sgi, &c, The Citizen moſt uſe- 
ful to his Country 1s deſcribed by our 


Author as preferring the Safety and In- 


tereſts of the Republic to all other Con- 
ſiderations. 
{uch a Character, to chooſe thoſe Mea- 


fures, whoſe Succeſs depends more on 


Fortune, than on Prudence, as in Wol- 
fus his Tranſlation, in qua F ortuna ma- 
gis quam ratio dominatur, 
the Power of Fortune ſhould be to- 
tally excluded from all political Ex- 


Yet ſurely it ill agrees with 


If poſſible, 


hath made herſelf too powerful, and 
which cannot be wholly avoided. 


With Regard to the Text, ſome Edi- 


tions read ey 5, others 5 alone, Lucche- 


ſini propoſes to adopt them both EN # 7 


NE, &c. and then tranſlates the 


Paſſage, Qui adminiſtrandæ reipublicæ 
eam ſibi normam delegit, in qua quo ma- 
gis caſus, quam ratio moderatur, pro 
quocumque tamen eventu ſe vadem præ- 
bet, ſeſeque in diſcrimen offert, hic pro- 
fecto civis, &c. 
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nian Citizens, that were I aſked, „ Tell me, Demoſthenes, 
<© what valuable Services have you performed for the Republic?” 
Although I might remember, O Men of Athens, what Gallies 
I have fitted out at my own Expence; what Sums expended 
upon the public Games during my Magiſtracy ; what voluntary 


Contributions brought into the Treaſury ; what Priſoners I have 


ranſomed z and other ſuch Actions of Humanity, yet none of 
theſe however would I mention, but ſimply declare, that in my 
Adminiſtration I never once acted upon their Maxims ; that 
being, perhaps, as capable, as others, of accuſing, flattering, 
proſcribing, and every other Proof they give of their Abilities, 
yet I never formed myſelf in any one Inftance upon ſuch Prin- 
ciples; never was impelled by Lucre or Ambition, but have 
perſevered in giving ſuch Counſels, as have rendered me of leſs 
Influence, indeed, of leſs Intereſt with you, but ſuch as would 
have rendered you, if you had been directed by them, far more 
olorious. For, perhaps, I may be allowed, unenvied, to ex- 


8 preſs myſelf in this Manner. Nor does it appear to me the 


Character of a good Citizen to have invented ſuch Schemes in 


my Adminiſtr ation, by which I ſhould have inſtantly riſen to the 
higheſt Rank of Authority in the Republic, while you as in- 


ſtantly deſcended to the loweſt Degree of Influence among the 


States of Greece. The Commonwealth ſhould rather gain an 


Increaſe of Glory by the united Councils of her ableſt Citizens, 
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your Actions, the Affair was happil) 7 conducted. But if he 


who ſhould all unanimouſly propoſe the moſt advantageous, 
not the moſt pleaſing Meaſures. For to theſe Nature itſelf makes 


a conſiderable Progreſs ; to the others the Citizen of Wiſdom 
and Eloquence ſhould animate and direct us. 


Bur I have lately heard it objected to me, that “ I always 
« ſpeak extremely well, yet that I ſpeak nothing elſe but 
« Words, while the Republic requires Actions, and a regular 
&« Train of Operations.” My own Opinion of this Objection I 
ſhall deliver to you without Concealment or Diſguiſe. I con- 
ceive the Buſineſs of a public Speaker conſiſts alone in propoſ- 


ing the beſt Advice; and that ſuch is really the Fact, I believe 


I can caſily demonſtrate. For you remember, that the illuſtri- 
ous Timotheus, urging the Neceſſity of ſuccouring the Eubce- 


ans, and preſerving them, when the Thebans threatened them 


with Slavery, you may remember, he thus expreſſed himſelf; 


« Tell me, ye Men of Athens, have the Thebans really taken 
& Poſicffion of the Iſland, and are you debating what Anſwer you 


« ſhall return to their Ambaſſadors, and in what Manner you 


« ſhall act? Will you not inſtantly fill the Ocean with your 


« Pleets ? Will you not riſe at once and ruſh into the Pyraus ? 
„ Will you not launch all your Gallies ?” Thus Timotheus 
ſpoke, but you yourſelves ated. Thus by his Counſel, and by 


had 
/ 
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had only propoſed, as he certainly did, the wiſeſt, nobleſt Ex- 
pedients, and you had indolently neglected to act, or abſolutely 
refuſed to comply with them, none of tiioſe Events, fo olorious 
to the Republic, had ever happened. Thus with Regard to 
the Meaſures, which I at preſent recommend, or which any 
other ſhall hereafter propoſe, inquire among yourſelves for Ac- 


tion and Execution, but among your Orators for the Wil- 
dom of Expedients. 


Wix I have recapitulated what I have propoſed, I ſhall 
_ deſcend from the Tribunal. I declare it therefore of abſolute 
Neceſſity, chearfully to bring in your Contributions; to main- 
tain your preſent Forces; to correct whatever Abuſes they have 
committed, but not wholly to diſband them for Crimes, of which 
one certain Perſon ſhall accuſe them; to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
every State in Greece, who may notify, remonſtrate, execute, 
whatever may be moſt advantageous to the Republic. Eſpeci- 
ally, let us puniſh theſe corrupt Miniſters ; theſe Merccnaries 
of Philip ; let us deteſt them at all Times, and in all Places, 
that the modeſt and upright Citizens may appear to have wiſely 
_ conſulted their own and the public Welfare. If you will thus 

employ the preſent Conjuncture, and leave off this univerſal 
| Negligence, perhaps, even yet perhaps, your Affairs hereafter 
may be more ſucceſsful. But if you fit here ſtudious even tu- 


= multuou'!; 
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multuouſly to applaud and praiſe whoever ſpeaks, yet refuſing 
to act when ſtrongeſt Neceſſity demands, I cannot perceive what 


Oration, without your acting as your own Dignity and the Exi- 


gences of the Commonwealth require, can poſſibly preſerve the 
Republic from Deſtruction. 


* 
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HE Ambition of Philip, the Rapidity of his Conqueſts, and his 

perpetual Violation of Treaties are again the Objects of our Au— 
thor's Eloquence. Again he endeavours to awaken the Athenians from 
their Inſenſibility, not only by ſtrong Repreſentations of their own im- 
mediate Danger, but by alarming them with a generous Concern for the 
common Liberties of Greece. He reproves, reproaches, condemns, with 
all his uſual Vehemence. Vet his Reproofs are tempered with Profeſſions 
of his Affection and Zeal for their Service; his Reproaches are a manly 
Reſentment of the ſervile Adulation of their Orators, and even while he 
condemns the paſt Errours of their Adminiſtration, his Reflexions upon 
their Conduct are intermixed with fuch Acknowledgments of their Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Magnanimity, that his whole Oration is an artful, pleaſing Pa- 
negyric. Such it probably appeared to the People of Athens; but it is 
filled with Maxims of ſuch political Wiſdom; with Sentiments of Liber- 
ty ſo truly honourable to human Kind, that it muſt appear to every free 
People one of the nobleſt, moſt valuable Remains of Antiquity. 


It was pronounced the ſame Year as the laſt Oration. 
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A Lthough many Orations, O Men of Athens, are made in 
almoſt every Aſſembly upon the violent Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, which Philip, ſince he ratified the Peace between us, hath 


committed not againſt us only, 


Whatever general Apprehenſions the 
Athcnians might have juſtly entertained 
of Philip's Conqueſts, yet probably ſome 
more immediate Danger occaſioned this 
Oration. He now acted openly in Fa- 
vour of the Cardians, and ſupported 
them with Money and Troops againſt 
Diopythes. However, he determined in 
his own Perſon to finiſh his Thracian 
Conqueſts, which, ſays a French Wri- 
ter, though little important in themſelves, 
yet opened him a Way towards the Ci- 


ties of /ropontis, and eſpecially towards 


Byzantium, which he was always reſolv- 
ed to unite with his Dominions. 

The People of Oreum, in Fubza, 
divided by the Macedonian and Athenian 
Factions, were upon the Point of deter- 
mining their Quarrel by a civil War. 
Philip ſent lis Party a thouſand Mercena- 


their Republic. 


tion. 


but againſt the other States of 


Greece; 


ries under the Command of Hipponicus, 
and at the ſame Time declared in his Let- 
ters, that he had no other Intention, than to 
ſuppreſs the ſeditious, and to fulfil every 
Duty of a faithful Friend and Ally to 
Philiſtides, whom he 
appointed Governor of Oreum, exerted : 
his Power in raiſing the Macedonian 
Faction. He baniſhed, or fold to Sla- 
very, Or put to death the principal Lead- 
ers of the oppoſite Party. 

Beſides, the King of Perſia, alarmed 


by the Accounts his Ambaſſadors gave 


him of Philip's Conqueſts, poured forth. 
his Treaſures among the 3thenians, to en- 
gage them to act more openly againſt an 
Enemy, whom they both equally ſuſ- 
pected. This Circumſtance diſpoſed them 
to hear our Orator wih greater Atten- 
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Greece; although, I am ſenſible, we unanimouſly declare, how- 
ever we fail to act in Purſuance of that Declaration, that it be- 
comes the Dignity of the Republic to ſpeak, and in every fin- 
gle Inſtance to act in fuch a Manner, that this Macedonian 
{hall be checked in the Progreſs of his Inſolence, and ſuffer the 
Chaſtiſement he merits, yet to ſuch extreme Diſtreſs are our 
Affairs by your Inſenſibility reduced, that I am apprehenſive it 
will appear an injurious Invective, however indiſputably true, 
ſhould I affirm, that if all your Orators were determined to 
propoſe, and you to enact ſuch Decrees, as would moſt effec- 
tually ruin the Commonwealth, I do not imagine it could poſ- 
ſibly be more diſtreſſed, than it is at preſent. Various Cauſes 
there are, perhaps, which have conſpired to theſe Diſtreſſes; : 
for one, or two were incapable of producing them. The prin- 
cipal, however, (if you conſider rightly) you will find ariſes from 
thoſe Perſons, who rather chooſe to flatter you, than offer you 
thoſe ſalutary Counſels, your Circumſtances require. Some of 
them, while in Poſſeſſion of their preſent Affſuence and 
Power, have not the leaſt Apprehenſion of Futurity; and from 
thence conclude, that neither ought you to have any Solicitude 
about it. Others there are, who accuſing and calumniating 
whoever are engaged in the Adminiſtration, yet produce no 
other Effect, than that the Republic ſhould herſelf take Ven- 
geance of herſelf, and this her fole Occupation, while Philip 


ſhall 
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ſhall bn at Liberty to ſpeak and to act according to his Pleaſure. 


Such Politics, now grown habitual to us, are the Cauſes of our 
Diſtreſſes, and our Errours. But I conjure you, O Men 
of Athens, although I ſhall with utmoſt Plainneſs declare ſome 
certain Truths, let me not become an Object of your Indigna- 
tion. Conſider, rather, that you eſteem this Freedom of Speech, 
upon other Occaſions, fo much the common Right of all the 

Inhabitants of Athens, that even to Foreigners and Slaves you 
impart a Share of it; while your Domeſtics expreſs their Senti- 
ments with oreater Liberty, than the Citizens of ſome other 
Republics. (1) But you have entirely driven this Freedom from 
your public Councils. For indulging in your Aſſemblies to the 
delicious Pleaſures of Adulation, you liſten only to thoſe Propoſals, 
which gratify your Inclinations, and thus in all Conjunctures, in 


all your Meaſures, you precipitate yourſelves into theſe exceeding 


(1) Whatever Privileges Strangers 
might enjoy among the Athenians ; with 
whatever roliteneſs and Humanity they 
were treated, yet they never were per- 
mitted to be preſent at their Aſſemblies, 
to hear their Debates, or even to talk 
of the Adminiſtration, It was Crimi- 
nal in a Citizen to mention any Affair of 
State in their Preſence. Thus with all 


the boaſted Liberty Mr. Tourreil has gi- 
ven them, they were forbidden to con- 
verſe upon almoſt the only Subject truly 
worthy of a rational Creature, 


ar 


Dan- 


The Athe nians dd indeed treat . 
Slaves with much Humanity. The Sa- 
turnalia T& xpouez, which Numa Pom- 
pilius afterwards eſtabliſhed at Rome, 
were originally an Athenian Inſtitution. 
On the contrary, the Slaves in Lacede- 


mon and Theſſaly were treated with ſuch 
Severity, that they frequently revolted, 


while the Humanity of the Athenians 
had its due Reward ; for their Slaves did 
them conſiderable Service on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions ; as at the Battle of Marathon, 
and in the War of Fgina. Tovuk& 1, 
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Dangers. If ſuch therefore at preſent your Diſpoſition, I have 
nothing to propoſe ; but if you be willing to hear what falutary 
Counſel may be without Flattery offered to you, I am ready to 
ſpeak. For however totally deplorable our preſent Condition; 
however numerous the Loſſes we have ſuſtained by our Indolence 


and Inaction, if you will even yet act as your Intereſts demand, 
every Thing _y ſtill be happily conducted. 


PrRHArs, what I am going to ſay, however true, may ap- 
pear incredible: that the worſt Circumſtance in all our paſt 
Misfortunes, is the beſt with Regard to our future Hopes. What 
Circumſtance ? That by your never having purſued, in any one 
Inſtance, whether of lefs or greater Importance, the real In- 
tereſts of the Republic, you are now in this unhappy Situation, 
For had you conſtantly acted with Wiſdom and Reſolution be- 
fitting your own Dignity, and ſuch had ſtill continued, as at pre- 
ſent, the Condition of your Affairs, we ſhould wholly deſpair of 
their ever being hereafter in a State more proſperous. But Phi- 
lip hath indeed proved victorious over your Indolence, your In- 
attention; over the Republic he hath gained no Victory. You 
have not been conquered ; you have not even marched to Bat- 
tle. If we could therefore unanimouſly agree, that Philip hath 
invaded the Republic, and violated the Peace, our Orators would 
have only to propoſe and adviſe the ſafeſt, eaſieſt Methods of being 
revenged. But ſince among our own Citizens there are ſome fo 
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abſurdly infatuated, that while Philip is actually taking your 
Cities; while he keeps Poſſeſſion of Countries, once under your 
Obedience; while he treats all Mankind with Outrage and In- 
juſtice, yet ſince there are among us, who can endure to hear 
your Orators frequently declaring, that ſome of our own Peo- 
ple really occaſion the Renewal of the War, it is of abſolute 
Neceſſity cautiouſly to guard againſt ſuch Reproaches. For it 
is not without Apprehenſion, that whoever by his Decrees, his 
Counſels, would inſpire you with a Reſolution to repel theſe 
Injuries, may be in Danger of an Impeachment for having re- 
newed the War. : 


BR this therefore the firſt Principle, upon which I ſpeak ; 
upon which I ſhall determine my future Reaſoning. If we 
have indeed a Power of debating upon the Choice of Peace or 
War; if the Republic be permitted really to enjoy that Peace 
unviolated ; if in very Fact the Choice depend on us, I declare 
(that 1 may begin with my own Sentiments) I declare for Peace 
without Reſerve. Yet I think it not unreaſonable to demand, 
that whoever propoſes this Peace, ſhould ſecure it to us effectu- 
ally by their Decrees, ratified in Form, not amuſe us with falſe 
Appearances. But if another Power, his Arms for ever in his 
Hands, and a very numerous Body of Forces conſtantly round 
him, offers us indeed the Name of Peace, but in his Conduct 
exerciſes every Act of Hoſtility againſt us, what. then remains, 
1 but 
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but to repel his Violence? If afterwards you determine like 


him to declare you punctually obſerve the Peace, I ſhall not 
contradict you. But whoever eſteems this a valid Peace, under 
Profeſſion of which Philip extends his Conqueſts over every 


Nation round us, and is advancing to invade us in our own Domi- 


nions. I firſt aſſert, the Man is really diſordered in Mind ; and 
next, he meerly affirms, that Athens indeed preſerves the Peace 
with Philip; not Philip with Athens. This Privilege he hath. 


_ purchaſed by his Profuſion of Bribes to the corrupted, that 


he ſhall enter into actual War againſt us, and we muſt 
never take up Arms againſt him. But if we perſevere in our 
preſent Conduct, until he acknowledge himſelf an Enemy, we 


are of all human Kind moſt ſimple. For though he marched 


even into Attica; though he approached the Pirzus, yet never 


will he make ſuch an Acknowledgement : at leaſt, if the Man- 


ner, in which he hath acted towards other States, may be 
brought in Evidence with Regard to us. For not to the Olyn- 
thians, until he was within five Miles of their Capital, did he 
declare, they muſt neceſſarily accept one of theſe two Condi- 


tions, either that they ſhould be no longer Maſters of Olyn- 


thus, or he of Macedonia. Before that Time, whenever he 
was accuſed of ſuch an Intention, he reſented it, and ſent an 
Embaſſy to juſtify his Conduct. In the ſame Manner, he 


marched towards the Phocæans, as to Allies and Friends. Their 


Ambaſſadors even attended him in his March, while here in 
985 — Athens 
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Athens many of our Orators very warmly contended, that his 
Expedition was deſigned againſt the Thebans only. 


Ix a late Inſtance; having entered Thrace, as a Friend and: 
Ally, he ſeized upon Pheræ, and now keeps Poſſeſſion of it. 
Laſtly, he aſſured the miſerable Orythians, that having heard 
of the Diſtempers of their State; their civil Diſſentions, he had: 
{ent his Troops, in perfect Friendſhip for their Protection; for 
it was the Character of a faithful Ally, and real Friend not to 
abandon them in ſuch a Conjuncture. Can you then imagine, 
that a Man, who choſe rather to deceive, than, after an opens 
Declaration. of War, to. ſubdue by Force, a People, incapable. 
of forming any dangerous Enterpriſe againſt him, or hardly able 
perhaps, even by their utmoſt Vigilance only to. protect them- 
ſelves from his. Oppreſſion; can you imagine, this very Man 
will not begin Hoſtilities againſt us, till after a regular Declara- 
tion of War, eſpecially while he ſees you thus willing to be 
deceived ? Never can this happen; for. of all Mankind Philip 
were certainly the weakeſt, if while you are injured, yet un- 
complaining, accuſing only your own Citizens, and taking 
Pleaſure in condemning them.; he ſhould prevent your mutual 
Conteſts and Quarrels, by proclaiming, that your Arms ſhould 
be turned againſt himſelf; if he ſhould deprive his Mercenaries 
here of thoſe very Speeches, by which they delay your military 
Operations, and amuſe you with. Aſſurances, that Philip does 
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not make War upon the Republic. Yet is there, in the Name 
of Jupiter, any rational Creature, who computes by Names and 
Words, rather than by their Actions, whether his Enemies are 
at Peace or War with him? Certainly none. Yet immediately 
after the Ratification of Peace ; when Diopythes was not yet 
declared General of your Forces ; when your Colony was not 
yet ſent into Cherſoneſus, Philip had already ſeized upon Serri- 
um and Doriſcus, and driven out of the Citadel of Serrium and 
the ſacred Mountain, the Garriſon our General had eſtabliſhed 
there. Yet while he acted in this Manner, what Crime did 
he commit ?” He certainly had ſworn to preſerve the Peace 
between us inviolable. Nor let any one aſſert, that theſe were 
inconſiderable Conqueſts, and of little Concernment to the Re- 
public. Whether they were then inconſiderable in themſelves, 
or of any future Concernment to the Republic, may be the 
Subject of another Debate : ; yet certainly the religious Rever- 
ence due to an Oath, and the ſacred Principles of Juſtice, whe- 


ther in Matters of leſs or rome Importance, are of equal Ob- 
ligation. 


Bur to proceed. When he ſends his Auxiliaries into Cher- 
ſoneſus, which the Perſian, and all the. States of Greece have 
acknowledged to belong to you ; when he confeſſes his having 
ſuccoured our rebellious Subjects there, and vindicates theſe Ac- 
tions in his Letters ; what Violation of Treaties does he com- 


mit, 
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mit, for he aſſures you, theſe are not Acts of Hoſtility? Vet 


ſo very far am I from acknowledging, he really maintains the 


Treaties between us, while he perpetrates theſe Outrages, that 
when he made an Attempt upon Megara ; eſtabliſhed a Tyran- 


ny in Eubaa ; penetrated into Thrace ; carried on ſome ob- 


ſcure Practices in Peloponneſus, and executed all theſe Violences 
with an Army always round him, I ſtrongly pronounce, that 
he then violated the Peace, and actually began Hoſtilities ; un- 


leſs you will aſſert, that they who build Engines for the Siege 
of a City, ſtill continue obſervant of Peace, until they drive 
them abſolutely to the Walls; but this you certainly will not 


aſſert. For whoever attempts; whoever makes the neceſlary 


Diſpoſitions for invading me, that Man really commits Hoſtili- 
ties, although he neither hurl the Javelin, nor draw the Bow. 
But what will be your Danger, ſhould ſome unfortunate Inci- 
dent happen ? Should the Helleſpont be alienated from you; 


| ſhould your perpetual Enemy become Maſter of Megara and 
|  Eubaa; ſhould the Peloponneſians enter into an Alliance with 
him ? Whoever raiſes, whoever prepares theſe Engines againſt 

the Republic, ſhall I aſſert, that he regards the Treaties, he 
has concluded with her? Far otherwiſe. From that very Day 


wherein he totally deſtroyed the Phocæans, from that very Day 
I date his Declaration of War, If you repel his Violence, I 
- pronounce, you ſhall act with Wiſdom. If you delay your 


Ven- 
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Vengeance, you will not be capable, when you have an In- 


So very different, O 
Men of Athens, are my Sentiments from thoſe of your other 


clination, of carrying it into Execution. 


Adviſers, that to my Judgement it appears, we ſhould not loſe 
aà Moment in deliberating either upon the Preſervation of Cher- 
ſoneſus, or Byzantium, but ſend them immediate Succours, and 
protect them from whatever Diſtreſs; inſtantly ſupply your Ge- 
nerals with all poſſible Neceſſaries; and at the ſame Time con- 
cert the Means of ſaving whole Greece from thoſe extremeſt 
Dangers, with which ſhe is ſurrounded. I will now declare, 
wherefore I am thus alarmed for the preſent Conjuncture, that 
if I reaſon juſtly, you may enter into the Force of my Rea- 
ſoning, and act with ſome Attention to your own Welfare, 
however wilfully regardleſs of that of others. Burt if I ſhould 
appear to trifle with your Patience, or to be blind in my Con- 
jectures of Futurity, never either at this Inſtant or hereafter re- 


gard me, as a Man in perfect Sanity of Mind. (2) 


THAT 


(2) TervÞwo d, ſays Mr. Tourreil 


upon the Authority of Harpocration, 


figuratively ſignifies Madneſs, or any Diſ- 
orders of the Brain, and the Image is 


taken from the Effects of Jupiter's Thun- 


ders upon the Giant Typhon. He aſ- 


ſures us, our Author always uſes the 


Word in this Senſe, which he therefore 
tranſlates Imagination trouble. Yet ſure- 
ly there is ſomething violent in this Ima- 


gery, by which our Orator muſt in ſome 
Meaſure neceſſarily compare himſelf to 
this Giant in the Likeneſs and Effects of 


their Madneſs, 


The Word originally may ſignify 22 be 
blind, and its Blindneſs may be with Eaſe. 
applied metaphorically to the Underſtand- 
ing. This 1s a natural Image, and there 


are frequent Inſtances of it among the 


Authors of Antiquity, Tov de R- 


NY 
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Trar Philip hath become thus exceeding great and formi-. 
dable from an inconſiderable Origin; that Jealouſics and Di- 
viſions have mutually poſſeſſed the Grecians in general; that it | 
was much more improbable, Philip ſhould ever have riſen from 


his original Obſcurity to his preſent Glory, than that after fo 


many Conqueſts, he ſhould now be able to ſubdue the Reſt of 


Greece, with all other Reflexions of the ſame Nature, which-I 
might abundantly mention, I ſhall willingly omit. But I per- 
ceive, that all Mankind (and I ſhall begin particularly with you) 


have unanimouſly yielded to him that Power, which formerly, 


through the whole Courſe of Time, occaſioned all the Grecian 
Wars. What Power ? To a& according to his Pleaſure ; totally 
to ruin every ſingle State, in particular; and to deſpoil the Na- 
tions of Greece in general; to invade their Cities, and enſlave 
their Inhabitants. 


| You were ſeventy three Years Arbiters of Greece; the 
Lacedzmonians nine and twenty; the Thebans aſſumed, in 
theſe latter Times, a certain Superiority after the Battle of 

Leuctra; 


AouTwu TETUPAGvTau pedo, PINDAR. the © before che Circumflex, to ſhew a 


ro TE MEAAOUTOG. PLuTaRcH. various reading, TETUPA@T Jas, which is 
b T8 TeTUOOT IH THv dievorey. PLATO, probably the genuine Word | in the pre- 
Stephens remarks upon this laſt Quota- ſent Paſſage, 

tion, that the Manuſcript hath a à over 


Vor. I. L 1 
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Leuctra 3 yet neither to you, nor to the Thebans, nor- 
to the Lacedæmonians was it ever, O Men of Athens, per- 
mitted to act according to meer arbitrary Will and Plea- 
ſure. This Aſſertion requires very little Proof. Even when. 
you, or rather the Athenians of that Time, ſeemed to carry 
themſelves intemperately towards ſome particular States of 
Greece, all the Reſt imagined it their Duty to declare War in 
their Defence. Not only they, who had any real Cauſe of 
Complaint, but even they who were abſolutely uninjured. 
Again; when the Lacedæmonians had aſſumed the Sovereignty, 
and ſuccceded to that Authority, which you had once enjoyed; 
when they attempted ambitiouſly to arrogate to themſelves too 
large a Dominion, and beyond all Moderation ſhook. the eſta- 
bliſhed Cuſtoms of Greece, her States unanimouſly took up 
Arms; even thoſe, who could not complain. of any perſonal. 
Injuſtice. But wherefore mention any other Examples? We 
ourſelves, and the Lacedæmonians, having at firſt no Complaint 
of Injuries to object againſt each other, yet eſteemed: ourſelves 
obliged to enter into a War, when we beheld others injuriouſly 
treated. However, all the Errours committed both by the La- 
cedæmonians in thirty Years Sovereignty, and by our Anceſtors in 
ſeventy, were far inferiour, O Men of Athens, are inconſider- 
able, it compared to thoſe Acts of Injuſtice, which Philip in 
thirteen, not entire, Years, ſince he firſt emerged from his Ob- 


(curity, 
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ſcurity, hath perpetrated. This Truth may with Eaſe, and 
in very few Words be demonſtrated. 


_ OLynTaHus, Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two Cities in 
Thrace, I do not mention. Cities, which he hath fo cruelly 
deſtroyed, that it were difficult to fay they were ever inhabited. 
The Phoczans, that once powerful Nation, now totally exter- 
minated, I paſs over in Silence. But Theſſaly; what is her 
preſent Condition ? Hath he not ruined her Cities, and abſo- 
lutely taken away her very Conſtitution of Government ? 
 Hath he not eſtabliſhed a Tetrarchy over her, that he may en- 
ſlave not Cities only, but Nations? Are not the Republics of 
Eubœa ſubdued to his Tyrants? Does not this Iſland border 
upon Thebes and Athens? Does he not expreſly write in his 
Letters, © TI ſhall continue in Peace with them, who are will- 
ce ing to obey me ?” Nor, while he writes thus inſolently, does 
he contradict this Inſolence by his Actions. He marches to the 
Helleſpont; invades Ambracia, keeps Poſſeſſion of Elis, a 

ity of ſuch Importance in Peloponneſus, and attempted lately 
to ſurprize Megara. Nor Greece, nor the Dominions of the 
Barbarians can ſatiate this Man's Ambition. Vet, Grecians as 
we are, univerſally beholding and hearing theſe Outrages, we 
neither ſend Ambaſſadors to each other to form a general Alli- 


ance e againſt him, nor ex preſs our own particular Indignation. 
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So unhappily are we divided in our Intereſts; our Cities 
broken through by Philip's Gold; (3) that even to this very 
Day, we have never been able to execute any Thing of 
real Importance, or even of abſolute Neceſſity; neither to 
unite, ourſelves, in Defence of the Republic, nor to form 
with other States one common Confederacy of mutual Succours 
and Alliance, but indolently contemplate him in his Progreſs 
to Greatneſs. Each of us, as appears to me, ſeems determined 
to compute the Time, in which others are undone, as clearly 
gained to himſelf ; but in what Manner the common Liberties 
of Greece may be preſerved, 1s not either an Object of his 
Counſels, nor his Actions. Vet that Philip, like the periodical 
Return and Acceſs of a Fever, or ſome other violent Diſtemper, is 
making his Progreſs towards thoſe, who imagine themſelves moſt 
diſtant from the Danger, no Man can poſſibly be ignorant. 

- You 
(3) Kai diopwpuypeJu Rα morus, And in the ſame Ode, 
"Tranſlated by Wolfius, atque oppidatim, Aurum & perrumpere amat ſaxa. 
tanquam foſſis interjectis & vallis, fepa- Very different are the Ideas of our 


rati. Yet d:opopuyuege literally ſigni- Tranſlators; nous nous enfouiſſons 
nes perfoſſi ſumus, and the verb gopurJw dans nos villes. TouRR EIL. Nous 
is uſually applied to Walls, Gates, Houſes, nous enterrons dans nos villes. Ol IVET. 
Cities; as 286 roi 0opur]ew, in Ariſto- And a late Tranſlation, Blocked up with- 
phanes. Our Author uſes it here in a me- in our ſeveral Cities. Much nearer to 
| taphorical Senſe, and applies it to the Force the Meaning, Pecunia plerique & largi- 
of Philip's Gold. Horace almoſt ſeems to tionibus corrupti, confoſſique ſumus, 

have tranſlated it, when he deſcribes the HE OGENDñORPHIN VS. Such Difference of 
reſiſtleſs Power of that Monarch's Pre- Opinions makes the preſent Tranſlator - 


ſents, Diffidit urbium very little ſecure of his own. He hath 
Portas vir Macedo, fairly laid the Difficulty before his Readers. 
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You know, beſides, that whatever Injuries the Grecians ſuf- 
fered, either from the Lacedæmonians, or from you, they ſuf- 
fered from Natives of Greece; theſe Injuries ſhould be conſi- 
dered, as if the legitimate Son of an opulent Family purſued ſome 
unhappy and irregular Courſes. With Regard to his Conduct, 
ſuch a Son were certainly worthy of Reproach and Blame; but 

that he was an Alien; that he was not the lawful Heir of the 
Eſtate he thus imprudently conſumed, can never be aſſertẽd. But 
a Slave, or ſuppoſititious Child, if he ſhould diſſipate and deſtroy 
an Eſtate, which did not rightfully belong to him, O Hercules 
how much more intolerable, more meriting their Indignation, 
would all Mankind pronounce it? Vet not with Regard to Phi- 
lip, or his Actions do they entertain the ſame Sentiments; Phi- 
lip, who 1 is not only not a Grecian, nor of any common Con- 
nexion with Grecians, but born a Barbarian, and in a Country, 
which the Barbarians themſelves pronounce diſhonourable, a 
miſerable Native of Macedonia, from whence we never could 
formerly purchaſe even a valuable Slave. Yet what ſingle In- 
ſtance of extremeſt Contumely hath he left unattempted ? Be- 
ſides the Cities, which he hath totally deſtroyed, does he not 
preſide at the Pythian Games thoſe Games peculiar to Greci- 
ans ? If he does not himſelf appear in Perſon, does he not ſend 
his Slaves to preſide over them in his Name? Maſter of Ther- 


mopylz, 
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mopylæ, and all the Paſſages into Greece, does he not keep 
Poſſeſſion of them by Garriſons and a mercenary Soldiery? He 
holds a Prerogative of conſulting, before any others, the Ora- 
cle of Apollo, having excluded us, the Dorians, Theſſalians, 
and other Amphictyons; a Prerogative, of which the Grecians 
in general did not participate. He preſcribes to the Theſſalians 
in what Manner they ſhould form their Government. He 
ſends his mercenary Troops into Porthmus to drive out the Ere- 
trians ; and into Oreum, to eftabliſh the Tyrant Philiſtides. 
The Grecians however behold theſe Wrongs; they ſuffer them; 
like People, in my Opinion, Who behold a Storm of Hail, and 
implore the Gods to avert the Tempeſt from falling upon their 
Lands, but never attempt to prevent the Deſolation, with which 
it deſcends. Not only does not any one revenge the common In- 
ſults offered to Greece ; but even not reſent his own peculiar 
Injuries. Surely this the laſt Extreme of Ignominy. Hath he 
not invaded Leucas and Ambracia ; ; Cities belonging to the Co- 
rinthians? When he had violently wreſted Naupactus from the 
Achaians, did he not ſwear to deliver it to the Ætolians? Hath 
he not diſpoſicfſed the Thebans of Echinus? Is he not even 
now marching againſt the Byzantines, and are they not our 
Allies? Other Inſtances of his Injuſtice and Uſurpations I omit. 
Yet, at this very Moment, he continues in Poſſeſſion of Cardia, 
the capital City of Cherſoneſus. Yet while we ſuffer theſe In- 


dignities, 


. * #- 
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dignities, we wait for ſome future Occaſion of acting; we diſ— 


ſolve in Indolence; mutually diffident of each other we turn our 


Eyes towards our Neighbours, while Philip treats us all with equal, 


open Outrage. But if he uſes us in general with fuch glaring . 
Inſolence, in what Manner, do you imagine, will he act towards 


each of us in particular, when he ſhall become an abſolute So- 
vereign? 


Wnar Cauſe therefore can be aſſigned for our Conduct? 
For not without powerful Reaſon, without juſt Cauſe, were the 
Grecians at that Time univerſally ardent for Liberty, and now 
thus prompt to Slavery. There was, O Men of Athens, there 
aſſuredly was a certain Principle in the Spirits of our People, 
which no longer exiſts. A Principle, that overcame the Trea- 
ſures of the Perſians; that aſſerted the common Liberty of 
Greece; that never, either in our Engagements. at Sea, or our 
Battles at Land, ſhewed any Abatement of its Vigour. The 
Loſs of it hath totally corrupted our Conſtitution, and thrown 
our whole Affairs into Confuſion. What therefore was this 
Principle? Neither various, nor artificially refined. A con- 
ſtant, univerſal Deteſtation of whoever received a Bribe from 
thoſe, who aimed at arbitrary Power, or the Deſtruction of 
our Conſtitution. Corruption was then eſteemed a Crime 
moſt enormous, and the ſevereſt Juſtice puniſhed it. No In- 
terceſſion then for Mercy; no Pardon. Thoſe favourable Con- 

ER | 3 5 junctures, 
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junctures, which Fortune, in all Affairs of Importance, fre- 
quently offers to the indolent, againſt the moſt vigilant; to the 
perverſely unactive, againſt thoſe, who vigorouſly exert their 
utmoſt Efforts in Performance of their Duty, were not then 
fold by your Orators and Generals ; neither our mutual, do- 
meſtic Unanimity; nor our common Diffidence of Barbarians 
and Tyrants ; nor any other of this Kind, the Supports of Li- 
berty. But now, as if in public Market, they are all openly 
expoſed to Sale, and other Principles imported in their Stead, 
by which the Republic hath been irrecoverably ruined, and her 
Conſtitution broken by Diſtempers. What Principles ? Envy, 
when any Man receives a Bribe ; Laughter if he confeſs it ; Par- 
don if he be convicted, and Deteſtation of his Accuſers; with 
all other the uſual Attendants of Corruption. For your naval 
strength; your Land- Forces; your Revenues ; your military 
Stores of every Kind, with whatever elſe are ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute the Power of a Republic, are greater far at preſent, and 
more numerous, than formerly, yet they are rendered uſeleſs, 
ineffectual, fruitleſs, by theſe Sellers of their Country. 


Tnar fuch, in Fact, our preſent Situation, you yourſelves 
behold, nor want my Teſtimony to conyince you; that in for- 
mer Times, our Circumſtances were extremely different, I ſhall 
now demonſtrate; not offering my own Reaſoning in Proof of 

| 3 what 
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what I aſſert, but ſhewing thoſe Inſcriptions, which our An- 
ceſtors engraved upon a Pillar of Braſs, and placed in the Cita- 
del, not for their own Inſtruction (for without theſe Inſcriptions 
they were wiſely attentive to their Duty) but that you, their 
Deſcendants, might have Monuments, and Examples of acting 
What therefore do theſe In- 
{criptions declare? * That Arthmius, a Zelian, the Son of 


with Spirit upon ſuch Occaſions. 


C Pythonax, be reputed infamous; an Enemy to the Peo- 
« ple of Athens, and their Allies; himſelf and all his Poſte- 
« rity.” (4) The Crime for which he was thus condemned, is 
„ Becauſe he carried Gold from Media 
ee into Peloponneſus ; although he never brought it into Athens.” 
Reflect there- 
fore, I conjure you, by all the immortal Gods ; conſider in 
yourſelves, what was the Spirit of the Athenians, who acted i in 


this 


afterwards mentioned. 


Such are expreſly the Words of the Inſcription. 


(4) Themiſtocles was Author of this 
Decree. Ægypt had revolted from its 
Obedience to Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
who ſent a formidable Army to reduce 
the Rebels. They were powerſully ſup- 
ported by the Athenians, and his Expe- 
dition was unſucceſsful. The Perſian's Re- 
ſentment was turned againſt Athens. He 
ſent Megabyſus, with other ſecret Agents 
into Peloponneſus, to corrupt the Spartans 
with his Gold, and engage them to declare 


Greece, and although ineffectual, yet the 
Athenians ſet a Price upon the Head of 
the Corrupter. 

Theſe Proſcriptions were publiſhed 
with their proper Formalities. An Herald 
proclaimed, that a certain Sum emmy- 
puroopere yoprunre ſhould be given to 
the Perſon, who brought the Head of 
the proſcribed z and to encourage the At- 
tempt, the Money was laid in ſome pub- 
lic Place, or on the Altar of fome Tem- 


War againſt her. This was probably ple. Xerxes his Head was rated at an 
the firſt Attempt to corrupt the States of hundred Talents. ToukREIL. 
Volt I. Mm 
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this Manner; what was the Dignity of their Adminiſtration. 
By this Inſcription they proclaimed a Zelian, a native Slave of 
the Perſian Monarch (for Zelia is a City of Aſia) an Enemy to 
Athens and her Allies; him and all his Poſterity they proclaim- 
ed for ever infamous, becauſe, in Obedience to his Maſter, he 
had carried Gold into Peloponneſus, although not into Athens. 
Nor was this Inſcription meerly to brand Arthmius with Infa- 
my. For how could it affect a Zelian, never to enjoy the com- 
mon Privileges of Athens? Not ſuch the Intention of the In- 


ſcription. But it is written in our Laws concerning capital 


Crimes, © When the Criminal will not ſurrender himſelf to 


6 Juſtice, let him be capitally condemned. It was therefore 
eſteemed lawful to kill him, for the Laws pronounce, © Let 
c the Infamous die.” This ſuthciently declares, that who- 
ever killed a Perſon under this ignominious Sentence ſhould be 
deemed innocent. 5 


Ov Anceſtors therefore certainly thought the Preſervation 
of Greece in general was their peculiar Concern. They had 
otherwiſe been very little anxious, whoever had purchaſed or 
corrupted the Citizens of Peloponneſus, had they not entertain- 
ed ſuch Sentiments. Thus did they puniſh theſe Corrupters ; 

thus execute their Vengeance by engraving their Names upon 
monumental Pillars. From thence the Grecians juſtly became 


formidable 
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formidable to the Barbarians, not the Barbarians to the Greci- 
ans. Far different our preſent Situation. For neither in theſe, 
nor in any other Inſtances do you maintain the Spirit of your 

Anceſtors, From whence this Alteration ? You yourſelves are 
conſcious ; for wherefore ſhould I be compelled to reproach you 

with all your Errors ? Yet very little wiſer is the Conduct of all 
the other Grecian States; from whence I conclude, the preſent 
Conjuncture requires much earneſt Application; much ſalutary 
Counſel, What Counſel ? Shall I propoſe it? Do you com- 
mand? Will you not be offended ? Secretary, read this Decree. 


Tux Secretary having read the Decree, the Orator proceeds. 


Tux is a Kind of Reaſoning, extremely weak and fim- 
ple, among thoſe, who are inclined to conſole the Republic; 
« That Philip is not yet ſo powerful as the Lacedzmonians were 
“ formerly; that they were abſolutely Maſters at Sea, and had 
« extended their Dominion over all Greece : : that the Perſian 
« Monarch was their Ally; that every Thing yielded to their 
« Power; that however this Republic repelled their Conqueſts, 
nor was itſelf broken by their Ambition.” Yet while every 
other Art, in general, hath received conſiderable Im provements, 
and hardly preſerves any Likeneſs to its Original, I really be- 
| heve no other hath been more altered, and more unhappily 1 im- 
proved, than that of War. The Lacedzmonians, as I have 

M m 2 been 


A 
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been informed, and in general all the Grecians kept the Field 
only four or five Months; the proper Seaſon for a Campaign. 
During this Time they made Incurſions into the Enemy's Coun- 
try, and ravaged it with their domeſtic Soldiery, with Troops 
compoſed of their own Citizens, and then returned Home. 
Such was their Conduct, with ſuch ancient Simplicity of Man- 
ners, rather indeed with ſo wiſe a Regard to their own Inte- 
rity, (5) that they never purchaſed a Conqueſt by Corruption, 
but War was formally and openly declared. You now behold, 
the Deſtruction is generally wrought by theſe Betrayers, nor any 
Thing decided by pitched Battle, or a regular Engagement. 
You never hear that Philip leads his heavy-armed Phalanx, when 
he marches to his Conqueſts ; but that a light-armed Cavalry, 
and his foreign Archers compoſe his Army, Then falling with 
theſe Forces by Surprize upon Nations, diſtempered by their 
domeſtic Seditions, when none dares venture, through their mu- 
tual Jealoufies, to meet him in the Field for the Defence of 
their Country, he raiſes his Engines of War and beſieges their 
Cities. I mention neither Summer, nor Winter, as he knows 


NO 


(5) 8 Every different Tran- 


ſlation gives us a different Meaning for 
this Word. Avec tant de generoſité. 
Tels ctotent les bons procedez de ces 
temps-la. OLiver. Avec une honnetete 


ſi ſerupuleuſe, TourrE1L. Ihe ingenuous 
Candor of that Age. Mr. LELAND. Ita 


antiquum hoc illi, imd vero civile & glo- 


rioſum judicabant. H EN DORA PH. Per- 
haps we have not the preciſe Idea of the 


Word, or of 7o\;ruo; though Cicero him 
ſelf hath endeavoured to explain it. A- 
midſt ſuch Uncertainty who will be bold 
enough to aſſert that he himſelf is right ? 


* 
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no Difference between them; no peculiar kn of thi Year, 
for Intermiſſion of Action, and Fatigue. 


UNIVERSALL Y ſenſible therefore of theſe Truths, and juſtly 
reaſoning upon the Conſequences, let us not make our Country | 
the Seat of War. Nor looking back to the Simplicity of Man- 
ners, with which the Lacedzmonians conducted their Wars, let 
us precipitately ruin the Republic, but guard ourſelves with our 
beſt Caution ; with prudent Operations and Preparatives prevent 
Philip from ever exceeding the Bounds of Macedonia ; but ne- 
ver let us engage with him in a decifive Battle. With Regard 
to a long continued War, we have many natural Advantages 
over him by our Situation, if you will only, O Men of Athens, 
purſue thoſe Meaſures, which in very Neceſſity you ought. 
For Inſtance, ſuch 1 is the natural Situation of his Kingdom, 
that it were eaſy to lay waſte the greater Part of it, and ravage 
it by our Incurſions; beſides a thouſand other Advantages. But 
in any deciſive Engagement, his Experience muſt always give 
him the Superiority. | 


Bur not only neceflary our full Conviction of theſe Facts; 
not our Reſolution alone of taking Vengeance on Philip by all 
the Operations of War, but with the moſt determined Hatred 
to proſecute thoſe, who make Harangues in his Favour, Let 


us be ſtrongly convinced how impoſſible it is to vanquiſh the 


foreign 
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foreign Enemies of this Republic, until we puniſh her domeſ- 
tic Foes ; theſe Miniſters of Philip. But I appeal to Jupiter, 
and all our other Gods, you have neither Power for ſuch an 
Attempt, nor Inclination. For to ſuch Exceſs are you arrived 
either of Infatuation, or Frenzy, or---I am unable to expreſs 
myſelf---that I am frequently alarmed, leſt ſome Demon pre- 
cipitately hurries the Republic to Deſtruction, when either for 
the Sake of ſome perſonal Invective, or invidious Remark ; 
| ſome malignant Ridicule, or any other accidental Pleaſantry, 
you command theſe Mercenaries of Philip (there are amongſt 
them, who would not deny, that they are indeed his Mercena- 
ries) you command them to ſpeak in your Aſſemblies, and laugh, 
when they are ſcurrilouſly abuſive. Nor this the ſevereſt Miſ- 
chief, however ſevere; for you have given up the Republic to 
their Adminiſtration, and rendered it leſs dangerous for them 
to ofter you the moſt pernicious Meaſures, than for others to 
propoſe that Counſel, which intends your Intereſts alone. Yet 
| behold, what Calamities this Pleaſure in hearing People of ſuch 
a Character will probably produce. I ſhall mention Facts of 
whoſe Truth you will all be convinced. 5 


Tux RE were in Olynthus, among thoſe who were concerned 
in the Government, ſome who were zealous for Philip, and in 
all Things ſcrvilely devoted to him : others engaged in the true 
Intereſts of the State, and were active to preſerve their Fellow- 


Citi- 


—— 
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Citizens from Slavery. Which of theſe two Parties ruined their 
Country ? Which of them betrayed that Body of Horſe, by 
the Betrayal of which, Olynthus was loſt? The Faction, that 
ſupported the Cauſe of Philip; for while the City was yet in 
Being, by calumniating and accuſing whoever propoſed more 


ſalutary Counſels, they perſuaded the People to drive Apollo- 
nides into Exile. Ka 


Non yet among the Olynthians alone, and in no other Coun- 
try, has this pernicious Cuſtom of hearing Traytors produced 

every Kind of Calamity, For in Eretria, when Plutarch and 
| his foreign Troops had marched out of Eubœa; when the Peo- 
ple had taken Poſſeſſion of the City, and of Porthmus, one 
Party would have delivered up the Government to us, another 
to Philip. Yet by frequently, or rather upon all Occaſions 
liſtening to theſe Traytors, the miſerable, and unfortunate Ere- 
trians were at laſt ſo far deluded, as to drive into Baniſhment 
their ableſt, moſt faithful Adviſers, and then their Ally, their 
Friend Philip ſent a thouſand Mercenaries into their Town un- 
der the Command of Hipponicus, razed the Walls of Porth- 
mus, and eſtabliſhed three Tyrants in Eubca, Hipparchus, 
Automedon, and Clitarchus. After theſe Outrages, when the 
Eretrians bravely attempted to recover their Liberty, he drove 


them twice out of their Country; firſt with the Troops com- 


manded 
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manded by Eurylochus, and next with thoſe under che Com- 
mand of Parmenio. 


Bur wherefore repeat any other Inſtances? Yet in Oreum, 
Philiſtides and Menippus and Socrates and Thoas and Agapœus, 
they who now hold the Tyranny of their Country, were Once 
moſt active in Philip's Service. Of this the World was perfect- 
ly well informed. On the contrary, one eminent Citizen, Eu- 
phræus, (he reſided ſome Time fince in Athens) who was anxi- 
ous to vindicate his Countrymen into Freedom, and guard them 
from future' Servitude, how this Man was inſulted, and af- 
fronted, would be tedious to repeat. The very Year before 
Oreum was taken, perceiving the fatal Practiſes, in which they 
were engaged, he openly accuſed Philiſtides and his Accom- 
plices. The Faction tumultuouſly gathers together, and hav- 
ing Philip to lead the Band, and to ſupply the Expences of the 
Spectacle, and being wholly governed by his Counſels, they 


: violently hurry Euphræus into the common Priſon, as a ſediti- 


ous Diſturber of the public Tranquility. Yet the People of 
Oreum, though they beheld this Outrage, inſtead of aſſiſting 
him, and crucifying his Oppreſſors, were not moved with the 


leaſt Indignation againſt them, but declared his Puniſhment EX 


tremely juſt, and even rejoiced in his Affliction. Soon after 
the Traytors, having gained the Power they defired, urged all 
their Schemes that the City might be taken, and at laſt effec- 


tually 
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tually compleated their Deſign: Whoever perceived their Pro- 
jects held his Peace, aſtoniſhed and ſtruck with Terrour, when 

recollecting the unhappy Euphræus; how much he had ſuffer- 
ed. But in ſuch a calamitous Situation were the Citizens in 
general, that no Man dared, though Slavery, the greateſt of 


all Misfortunes, was now advancing faſt upon them, to whiſ- 
per his Fears, until the very Moment, the Enemy appeared in 
Array before their Walls. Then indeed one Party defended, 
the other betrayed. But the City being thus baſely and vil- 
lainouſly taken, theſe Traytors aſſume the Government, and 
tyrannize over all thoſe, who had bravely defended themſelves 
and Euphræus, and were ſtill reſolute for any glorious Enter- 
prize in Favour of Liberty. Some they drove into Baniſhment ; 
others they maſſacred. But the generous Euphræus put himſelf 
to Death, witneſſing by this laſt Action, that influenced only 


by Principles of Juſtice, and the pureſt Zeal for his Fellow- 
Citizens, he had oppoſed the Ambition of TROP: 


| From what Motive therefore, you may aſk, . with 
Aſtoniſhment, did the Olynthians, Eretrians and Oritans hear 
Voith greater Pleaſure theſe Orators of Philip, than thoſe, who 
pleaded for their own proper Intereſts ? The very ſame Motive, 
that prevails with you; becauſe, they who propoſe the beſt 


and wiſeſt Meaſures, have it not ſometimes in their Power, 
Whatever their Inclinations, to gratify the Humour of the Pec- 
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ple. T hey hold it of abſolute N eceſlity to conſider with At- 
tention the State of the Re public , that they may provide for 
its Safety; but theſe other Orators, even in their very Com- 
plaiſance for the People, are ſupporting the Intereſts of Philip. 
With Regard to theſe Nations, one Party encouraged them to 
bring in their Contributions; the other aſſured them, they were 
totally unneceſſary. One Party adviſed them to declare War, 
nor truſt Appearances and Promiſes ; the other to maintain the 
Peace, until they were abſolutely betrayed. 


In almoſt all other Inſtances, that I may not repeat them 
all, they acted in the ſame Manner. On one Side they ſpoke _ 

to gratify the preſent Humour of the Multitude ; on the other, 
for the future gafety of the State. At length the People aban- 
doned every Thing to the prevailing Faction, not in Compli- 
ance with theſe Orators, nor Ignorance of their own Intereſts, 
but yielding in Deſpair, when they beheld ſuch Ruin, as they 
imagined themſelves unable to reſiſt. Here then let Jupiter 
and Apollo witneſs for me, that I am fearfully apprehenſive of 
your acting in the ſame Manner, when you are convinced how 
unprofitable your preſent Councils ; and that when I caſt my 
Eyes upon thoſe, who precipitately drive you into theſe Dan- 
gers, I tremble with Fear, and turn away my Face with Shame; 


for whether by very 3 or by ee they reduce the 


8 
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Commonwealth to this extreme Diſtreſs. Vet may it never 
come to paſs, O Men of Athens, that you ſhould act like the 
unhappy Eretrians; far better die a thouſand Deaths, than by 
a ſervile Adulation ſupport the Intereſts of Philip, or abandon 
thoſe, who have aſſerted in their Speeches the Liberty of their 

Country. oo ti 


Ecrxecious indeed the Recompence, the People of Oreum 
have received for the Obligation of committing themſelves to 
Philip's Friends, and perſecuting Euphræus. Egregious his 
Gratitude to the Eretrians, for having violently rejected your 
Ambaſſadors, and given themſelves to the Conduct of Cli- 
tarchus. They are now Slaves ; whipped and tortured Slaves. 
Wonderous indeed his Clemency to the Olynthians, who created 
Laſthenes Commander of their Cavalry, and drove Apollonides 
into Baniſhment. It is the very Extreme of Folly ; it is abſo- 
lute Cowardice, to be with Reaſon apprehenſive of ſuch Cala- 
mities, yet neither to conſult with Wiſdom, nor act with Re- 
ſolution to prevent them, but liſtening to theſe Advocates for 
our Enemies, to imagine, that we inhabit a City, too power- 
ful, and opulent ever to be in Danger of ſuffering ſuch terrible 
Diſtreſs. This too will be baſe and ignominious, to ſay here- 
after, when any Misfortune hath happened, © who could have 
« imagined it poſſible? By the Gods, this or that Meaſure 
c ſhould have been purſued ;- that other avoided.” Many ſuch 
5: 3 In- 
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Inſtances the Olynthians might now recollect, which if they 
had foreſeen, they had not been thus totally deſtroyed ; many 
the Oritans ; many the Phoczans ; many every ſingle Nation, 
that hath been thus totally deſtroyed. But of what Profit to 
them now are ſuch Reflexions? While the Ship, of whatever 
Bulk, rides in Safety, the Mariner, the Pilot, the Paſſenger, : 
in their ſeveral Stations ſhould be attentively, and with Ardour 


employed to hinder her being overſet, whether by Deſign or 
Ignorance. For if the Seas break over her, all farther Efforts 
are in vain, We therefore, O Men of Athens, while we are 
yet in Safety, poſſeſſed of a City moſt flouriſhing, Reſources 

moſt numerous, and a Reputation moſt unblemiſhed---ſome of 
my Audience may perhaps with Impatience demand, « How 
« ſhould we act?“ Let Jupiter be Witneſs, with what Integrity 
I ſhall declare my Opinion, and I ſhall afterwards deliver it in 


Writing, that if you approve of it, you 7 confirm it by 
a Decree, 


Havins firſt put yourſelves into a Poſture of Defence, and 
compleatly executed the Plan for your Navy, your Funds, and 
your Army, 1 then declare for if all Mankind ſhould agree 

ta ſubmit to Slavery, the Contention for Liberty muſt ſtill be 

” ſupported by you---but when you have compleated your military 
Operations, and made them apparent to the Grecians, let us 

then engage other States in the Confederacy, and ſend Ambaſ- 


ſadors 
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ſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, Chios, and the King of Per- 
ſia, to inform them of our Intentions ; for the Perſian is not 
unconcerned in Point of Intereſt, to oppoſe the Progreſs of this 
Deſtroyer. If you ſucceed in theſe Embaſſies, you may have 
Confederates who will divide with you the Dangers of the War, 
and if it be neceſſary, the Expence. If you are unſucceſsful 
in your Negotiations, you will however gain Time upon your 
Enemy in the Execution of his Projects. Nor is this of incon- 
ſiderable Importance, when you are to maintain a War againſt 
a Man, who is Maſter of his own Deſigns and the Execution of 
them, not againſt the Strength of a popular Government, in 
which ſo many different Intereſts muſt unite in every Meaſure. 

Nor uſeleſs were your Embaſſies laſt Year into Peloponneſus, 
and your Remonſtrances againſt Philip, when the ineſtimable 
Polyeuctus, and I, and others were appointed your Ambaſſa- 

dors, and ſo effectually checked his Impetuoſity, that he nei- 
ther dared to invade Ambracia, nor make an Irruption into Pe- 
loponneſus. 


Bur while we are ourſelves unwilling to take the neceflary 
Meaſures for our own Safety, I by no means adviſe our ſending 
Ambaſſadors to any other State. It were abſurd to abandon all 
| Concern for our own domeſtic Intereſts, yet profeſs an Anxi- 
ety for thoſe of foreign Nations; or to behold with perfect In- 


ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility the preſent Danger, yet pretend to alarm others with 
Apprehenſions of the future. Not ſuch is my Advice. I ra- 
ther adviſe you to ſend Money and Proviſions to your Troops 
in the Cherſoneſu us, and to comply with whatever they can rea- 
ſonably demand ; to « compleat your own Armaments, and be- 
ing prepared to enter firſt into Action yourſelves, then to call 
together the other Grecian States ; ; inform them of their Dan- 
ger, and impreſs it upon their Underſtandings. This Conduct 
will be worthy of a Republic, great and powerful as yours. 
For if you imagine, that the Glory of preſerving Greece is re- 
ſerved for the Chalcideans or Megareans, while you ſhall fear- 
fully avoid the Contention, you do not think with that Dig- 
nity, due to yourſelves. Happy for them, if they can preſerve 
themſelves ; but the Preſervation of Greece muſt be wrou ght 
by you alone. This Glory your Anceſtors acquired by many, 
and honourable, and great Dangers, and to you have they be- 
queathed it. But if we fit indolently here, each of us wiſhing 
for what he deſires, and anxious only, that he himſelf may not 
be compelled to act; firſt let me pronounce, he never ſhall find 
others, who will ſupply his Inactivity ; and then I greatly fear, 
ſome ſtrong Neceſſity may oblige us all to a& hereafter in a 
Manner moſt oppoſite to our Inclinations. Were there any 
Allies from whom our Indolence could expect ſuch F riend- 


| ſhip, we ſhould long lince have found them, , for we have long 


ſince 
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gude reſolyed never to act ourſelves. But there are no ſuch 
| — 1 55 


Tuxsz are the Meaſures I propoſe. I now deliver them in 
Waiting, to be confirmed by your Decrees, and I verily believe, 
the Diſorders of the State may ſtill be corrected, if they are 
carried into Execution. Yet, whoever hath better Counſels, 
let him propoſe ; let him give them to public Debate. But 
whatever Opinion you approve, O all ye Gods! may it be 


found profitable in the Bent, and honourable to the * 
lic. 
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FOURTH PHILIPPIC. 
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HE reſtleſs, inſafiate Spirit of Philip, and the yet unawakened In- 
dolence of the Atheni ans, are again the great Objects of this Ora- 
ton, as of all the Philippics and Olynthiacs. We muſt therefore expect 
a Repetition of the ſame Sentiments, and Expreſſions; yet the Subject, 
in general, is varied by their different Arrangement, and the apparent 
Neceſſity of oppoſing Philip's Ambition is urged by other Circumſtances, 


and enforced with new Arguments. More effectually to inſure their Ven- 
: geance, our Orator adviſes the People to ſend an immediate Embaſſy to 


the Perſian, He then exhorts them, under the tendereſt Images of pa- 


rental Affection and filial Duty, to unite in that Amity, ſo neceſſary to 
their common Preſervation. His Lightnings and his Thunders, accord- 
ing to the Language oſ Antiquity, are darted at the Heads of Traytors; 
they are Objects of his Terrour, his Deteſtation and his Horrour. 


He pronounced this Oration a Vear after the laſt, in the fourth of 
the hundred and vinth Olympiad, 


' 
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FOURTH PHILIPPIC: 


8 Fw am | perſuaded the Subject 5 your [preſent Debates, 
O Men of Athens, is of exceeding Importance, and 
even of abſolute Neceſſity to the very Being of the Common- 


wealth, 1 fhall endeavour to propoſe ſuch Meaſures, as T believe: 


will be moſt conducive to your Intereſts. But. although | the: 
Errours of our Adminiſtration, by which. we are thus diſtreſſed; 5 
are neither few in Number, nor are. they lately become thus: 
numerous, yet far more diſtreſeful is that inward Averſion.you: 


Our Critics have not yet 3 whe- 
ther the Repetition of Paſſages taken from. 


his other Orations, is a Fault or Excel- 


lence in our Author : whether the ſame 


Arguments are uſed more ſtrongly to en- 


force his Senſe, and impreſs it more 


deeply upon the Minds of his Audience, 


or whether they proceed from an exhauſt- 
ed Subject, and a tired Imagination. Mr. 


Tourreil, in the natural Affection of a 
Tranſlator for his Author, declares. in 


their Favour, and at once aſſerts both 
the Art and Neceſlity of uſing them thus 


feel to the Bulineſs of the Public, and that you-can fupport. 


n when he calls this Philippic; 
the Peroration of all the farmer. Yet- 


perhaps it were a better Defence, and. 
certainly more impartial, to believe with: 


the Scholiaſt, that our Orator was oblig- 
ed, by ſome diſagreeable News from 


Thrace, to ſpeak extempore to the Peo- 
ple. We may then conclude, that Re- 
petitions. ſo numerous, and of ſuch 
Length, can ill deſerve to, be eſteemed:. 
Beauties, although it be confeſſed the 


Moderns in general are too delicate upon 
this * 
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your Attention to your Affairs only during the little Time you 

fit in this Aſſembly, and liſten to the Arrival of ſome 1 new Re- 
ports. Then every Man retires, and is not only nothing anxi- 
ous for the Succeſs of your Determinations, but no longer even 
remembers them. Vet ſtill that Inſolence and rapacious Ambi- 
tion, which Philip exerciſes towards all Mankind, are really as 

enormous as you have heard them repreſented, and that he ne- 

ver will be repreſſed by Words or Speeches, you cannot ſure be 
ignorant. But whoever is unable to diſcover this Truth by 
any other Method, let him be comment. by the following Re- 


flexions. 


Wurvvrr chere is ; Occaſion to 1 upon a Subjeat of 

Equity, we are never overcome; we never a ppear to have treat 
ed others injuriouſly. We are in all Inſtances victorious; we 
triumph in our Eloquence. Yet are the Affairs of Philip di- 
ſtreſſed by that Eloquence; are thoſe of the Republic more 
proſperous ? Far otherwiſe, For while Philip, his Arms for 
ever in his Hands, preſſes forward inceſſantly to his Point, and 
boldly ventures his Perſon and his Fortunes in every Danger ; 
while here we ſit indolently, after having ſpoken upon the 
Principles of Equity, or liſtened to the Harangues of others, 
the Event, I really think is perfectly juſt, that Effects are more 
prevalent than Words, and that all Mankind are with Reaſon 
more attentive to our Actions, than to the Language we hold 

N * D-23 in 
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in vindicating the Juſtice either of our paſt or preſent Conduct. 
Yet all thoſe Actions have never been able to preſerve one ſin- 
gle unfortunate City from the Oppreſſions of Philip. But un- 
neceſſary to ſay more upon this Subject. 5 


Since the States of Greece are divided into two. Factions, one: 
of which is neither inclined by Violence to command, nor in 
an abject Spirit of Slavery to obey, but to enjoy that Indepen- 

| dence and Equality, which are eſtabliſhed by the Laws of po- 


pular Govern ments; the other ardently ambitious of tyranniz— 


ing over their Fellow-Citizens, and willingly ſubmitting them- 


ſelves in Slavery to whatever Power they imagine capable of in- 
ſuring their Succeſs, the Faction, that acts in Obedience to the: 
Pleaſure of Philip; that affects Tyranny and arbitrary Power, hath: | 
every where prevailed, nor am I certain, that of all our democra- 
tical States there is even one remaining, except yours, in which the: 
Authority of the People is firmly eſtabliſhed. Beſides, the Fac- 
tion, thus governing our Republics under Philip s Direction, is. 
abu ndantly provided with whatever Means can render their En- 
terprizes ſucceſsful. The firſt and principal conſiſts in having 
a Perſon always ready to give to thoſe, who are willing to re- 
ceive the Price of Corruption: the ſecond, and of no leſs Effi- 
cacy, that an Army is appointed to march, at whatever Mo- 
ment they deſire, totally to overwhelm their Oppoſers. In theſe 
Inſtances we, the Defenders of Liberty, are not only far unequal 


ta 
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to them, but impoſſible it is to awake us from our Inſe nſibility, 
like Men who have drunk Mandragora, or ſome other ſoporifer- 
ous Potion. From thence, I imagine (for 1 hold it neceſſary to 
profeſs the Truth) we are inſulted thus ignominiouſly, and treat- 
ed with ſuch. Contempt, that ſome of our Allies, themſelves in 
imminent Danger, diſpute with us the Honour of commanding 
in Chief the confederate Forces in War, and appointing the 
Place of Congreſs to treat of Peace; while others have deter- 
mined to rely upon their own Strength, rather than upon your 
Alliance. But whereforc do I mention; wherefore. do. I repeat 
our Misfortunes | ? It is not trom an Inclination, I dare appeal to 
Jupiter and all our Deities, of becoming an Object of your 
Diſpleaſure, but that every Citizen among you may behold and 


be convinced, that as in private Life, ſo in a public Admini- 


ſtration, our daily Remiſsneſs and Indolence do not immediately 


make themſelves ſenſibly felt in each particular Neglect, but 
vey glaringly appear in the Sum total of our Affairs. 


REFPLEOr, for Inſtance, upon the Importance of Serrium and 
Doriſcum (for theſe were. the firſt Places you neglected imme- 
diately after the Ratification of the Peace) whoſe Names, per- 
haps, are unknown to many in this Aſſembly, yet your Care- 
leſsneſs and Neglect of theſe Places occaſioned the Loſs of 

"Thrace, and the Ruin of Cherſobleptes, your Ally. When 
— — 5 Philip, | 
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Philip faw them totally abandoned, and unſupported by your 
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Succours, he razed the Walls of Porthmus, and eſtabliſhed a 
tyrannical Government in Eubcea, as a Kind of Fortreſs oppo- 


Hite to the Coaſts of Attica. This Iland alſo being wholly | 


neglected, he very nearly made himſelf Maſter of Megara. Still 


you continued inſenfible ; you made no Movement to repel 


theſe Outrages, nor expreſſed your Impatience, as if reſolved 
not to endure them any longer. Philip then purchaſed Antro- 
nz, and ſoon after made himſelf Maſter of Oreum. Many 
other Acts of Outrage J paſs over in Silence ; his Seizure of 
Phere ; his Expedition againſt Ambracia; his Carnage at Elis, 
and a thouſand others. For not with an Intention of enumerat- 


ing all the Nations that Philip hath treated with Violence and Op- 


preſſion, have I mentioned theſe Inſtances ; but to convince you, 
that never will he ſtop in his Deſign of oppreſſing human Kind, 
and his Ambition of univerſal Conqueſt, unicls he be * 
poſed. 


YzT certain of our Citizens, before they hear the real State 


of Affairs, are accuſtomed impetuouſly to demand, Ho W 


<« therefore muſt we act? Not with an Intention of acting 
when they have heard, (for this Demand would then be meri- 


torious) but meerly to relieve themſelves from the F atigue of 


liſtening to the Speaker. It is, however, neceſſary to inform 
them. Firſt therefore, O Men of Athens, be firmly perfuad- 
ed 
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ed of this Truth, that Philip bath actually committed Hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Commonwealth, and violated the Peace be- 
tween us ; that he bears a moſt malignant Spirit, and is a mor- 
tal Enemy to Athens, to the Soil upon which ſhe ſtands; let 
me add, even to her tutelary Gods may they repay his En- 
mity with Perdition! Yet not againſt any other Object does he 
declare War with a more determined Hatred, than againſt our 
Conſtitution of Government. Among all the Schemes he me- 
ditates, and all the Projects he contrives, there is not another 
that he purſues with greater Ardour, than the total Deſtruction 
of your Democracy. But indeed this Conduct is now become 
in ſome Meaſure neceſſary to his own Safety. . For conſider, 
he aims at univerſal Monarchy, and imagines you alone are ca- 
pable of oppoſing his Ambition. He hath long treated you 
moſt injuriouſly ; ; of which he is perfectly conſcious. The 
Places he hath wreſted from you, he now employs as F ortreſſes 
to protect his hereditary Dominions; for if he ſhould loſe am- 
phipolis and Potidza, not even in Macedonia would he hold him- 
felf ſecure, He therefore knows, that he is forming Deſigns: 
_ againſt you, and that you are ſenſible of thoſe Deſigns. Ima- 
gining you then a People, endowed with Wiſdom and a due 


Dignity of Spirit, he concludes you think of him. 
with Deteſtation. | 


Ix Addition to theſe Reaſons, thus numerous and powerſul, 
he is extremely convinced, that although he could make him- 
DIO ſelf 
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felf abſolute Lord of all other Nations, yet he never could poſ- 
ſeſs his Power in Security, while you preſerved your Democra- 
cy; but that if any Misfortune ſhould happen to him (and nu- 
merous are the Misfortunes, to. which every Man is liable) all the 
Nations, now reſtrained by his Oppreſſions, would inſtantly 
come, would fly to your Protection. For it is not naturally 
| your Character, with a rapacious Ambition to extend your Do- 


minions, or uſurp a Sovereignty over others, but rather to 
prevent the ambitious from ſeizing, or to wreſt from them 


the Power they have uſurped; to render yourſelves formidable 
in oppoſing all Aſpirers to Tyranny, and vindicating Mankind 
into Freedom. Philip therefore would not willingly, that fuch 
a Spirit of Liberty ſhould be watchful over all Opportunities of 


Advantage againſt him, nor in this Inſtance does he reaſon either 
injudiciouſſy or weakly. 


* Conſequence of PR Arguments, let us firſt conclude, 
that Philip is an irreconcileable Enemy of our Polity and Con- 
ſtitution. Let us next be firmly convinced, that all the In- 
trigues he forms, and all the Batteries he raiſes, he forms and 
raiſes againſt this Republic. For ſurely you are not ſimple 
enough to imagine Philip ambitious to poſſes ſome miſerable 
Villages in Thrace (what other Name can Drongilus deſerve, 
and Cabyle, and Maſtyra, with others, of which, as they re- 
port, he hath made himſelf Maſter) and for ſuch Conqueſts 


endu "i 
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enduring Fatigues, the Inclemency of Winter-Campaigns, and 
Dangers moſt extreme, yet unambitious of poſſeſſing our Athe- 
nian Harbours, our Arſenals and Galleys; our Mines of Silver, 
and the Treaſures of our Revenues; even the Soil of Athens 
and its Glory (that Soil, that Glory, may neither Philip, nor 
any other Tyrant ever poſſeſs by offering Violence to this Re- 
public !) or that he will indulgently ſuffer you to poſſeſs them 
in Peace, while to purchaſe the wretched Corn laid up in the 


ſubterraneous Granaries of Thrace, he can endure to winter in 


its Dungeons. Impoſſible. This cannot be. His Thracian 


Expeditions, like all his others, are intended to make him ab- 
ſolute Maſter of our Athenian Treaſures. | 


ConvinceD, therefore, and acknowledging this Truth, let no 
Man command our Orators (who would willingly give him with 
Integri ity their beſt Advice) to propoſe in their Decrees a for- 
mal Declaration to commence Hoſtilities. Such Proceeding 
ſuppoſes you determined to find ſome Citizen upon whom to 
-indulge your Inclination for War, not to act againſt the public 
Enemy in Defence of the Commonwealth. For when Philip 
committed the firſt Violation of the Peace between us, the ſe- 
| cond, or even the third (for many hath he ſucceſſively com- 
mitted) if any of your Orators had then decreed a Declaration 
of War, and Philip, as at this Moment, when no Athenian yet 
Vor. I. Pp 0 
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propoſes ſuch a Declaration, had ſent his Succours to the Car- 
dians, are you not convinced your Orator had been torn to 
Pieces, and that you yourſelves had univerſally exclaimed, that 
Philip was compelled by this Decree to undertake the Defence of 
Cardia? Be not therefore earneſt to find among your own Citi- 
Zens, upon whom to pour that Indignation due to the Crimes 
of Philip; nor expoſe him to be torn to Pieces by his Merce- 
naries. Neither, when you yourſelves have paſt a Reſolution 
for War, ſhould you engage in trivial Conteſts upon the Expe- 
diency of ſuch a Reſolution, but in the ſame Manner as Philip 
attacks, do you repel his Invaſion. F urniſh thoſe, who have 
already taken up Arms againſt him, with Money, and all other 
neceſſary Succours. Bring in with Chearfulneſs, O Men of 
Athens, your Contributions; provide Troops, Galleys, Horſes, 


Tranſports, and in general whatever the Neceſſities of War 
demand. 


Ix Truth, our preſent Conduct is abſolutely ridiculous, and 
by the Gods I verily believe, Philip himſelf forms no other 

Wiſh, than that the Commonwealth ſhould act for ever as ſhe 
does at preſent. You are perpetually too late in your Opera- 
tions; you laviſh away the public T reaſure ; you are ſolicitous 


to whom you ſhall intruſt the Adminiſtration 3 you grow an- 


gry ; you mutually accuſe each other. But I will now inform 


you 
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vou from whence theſe Diſorders ariſe, and point out the Me- 
thods to ſtop their future Progreſs, 


NxVER, O Men of Athens, you never laid down any origi- 
nal Plan, or formed it at the Beginning with Wiſdom. You 
ardently follow every Event, as it riſes: too late in the Pur- 
ſuit, you fink again into Indolence. If any new Conjuncture 
happen, you reſume your former Operations; you aſſemble tu- 
multuouſly and moſt unprofitably, for impoſſible with new- 
| raiſed Troops to execute any Thing of Importance. You muſt 
maintain a conſtant, regular Force; provide Funds for its Sub- 
ſiſtence; appoint Treaſurers, and by all exacteſt Methods ima- 
ginable preſerve the public Funds from Diſſipation. Then let 
your Treaſurers be accountable for whatever Sums they have ex- 
pended, and your General for his Conduct; neither leave this 
General a Pretence for failing to any other Coaſt, or proſecut- 
ing any other Expedition, than in Obedience to your Orders. 


ner, you ſhall either compel Philip to an equitable Peace, and 
to continue within the Bounds of his own Dominions, or fight 


: him upon equal Terms. Then, perhaps, O Men of Athens, 


perhaps, as you now inquire how Philip is employed, and whi- 
ther he is marching, ſo ſhall he be ſolicitous to know whither 
the Troops of Athens are deſtined, and where they ſhall open 
the Campaign, 1 e 
5 — P 8 — Wuo 
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WHOEVER computes, that the Plan I have propoſed, will 
require a large Expence, numberleſs Fatigues and conſtant Ap- 
plication, certainly computes with Judgement; for numerous 
the Diſtreſſes, moſt numerous, which of Neceſſity ariſe from 
War. Yet if he reckon the Calamities, that will aſſuredly be- 

fall the Republic, if he refuſe to execute this Scheme, he will 
be convinced it is our Intereſt with Chearfulneſs to diſcharge our 
Duty. For although ſome God were Surety (and nothing mortal 
were worthy of our Belief in a Matter of this Importance) that 
if you continue to obſerve the Peace and abandon the World 
do this Oppreſſor, yet he never will direct his Conqueſts hither, 
I ſwear by all our Deities, it were extremeſt Turpitude, and un- 
worthy of your Character; of the Majeſty of Athens, and the 
illuſtrious Actions of your Anceſtors, to abandon, for the Sake of 
indulging your own Indolence of Spirit, the univerſal States 
of Greece to Servitude. For myſelf, let me rather die, than 
offer you ſuch Advice. If any other propoſes, and perſuades 
you to follow ſuch Counſels, then be it ſo: attempt not to re- 
pel this Deſtroyer, and abandon all Defence. But if no Athe- 
nian yet thinks thus baſely ; if on the contrary we univerſally 
foreſee, that in Proportion as we ſuffer him to extend his Con- 
- queſts, fo ſhall we find him a more dangerous and formidable 


Enemy, wherefore do we delay ? Why do we procraſtinate ? 


Or when, O Men of Athens, will you reſolve to perform your 
LET. Duty 
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Duty to your Country? When, in the Name of Jupiter! ſome 


Neceſſity ſhall compel you? But the Neceſſity, which alone 
ſhould influence the Actions of Men born in Liberty, is not 
only this Moment before you, but already long ſince paſt. That 


other, by which Slaves are impelled, let us implore the Gods to 
remove from us for ever. But what the Difference between | 


them? The ſtrongeſt Neceſlity that a Freeman acknowled; ges, 

is the Conſciouſneſs of having acted diſhonourably; 3 a greater, 
I know not who is capable of naming. But Stripes: and bodily 
Tortures, which may we never experience | which it is an 
Unworthineſs even to name, are the Neceſſity of Slaves. 


Bor aſſuredly, O Men of Athens, to be coldly affected to 


thoſe Obligations, which every Man owes his Country, both in 
his Perſon and his Fortune, is by no Means a commendable 
Character. The Aſſertion requires very little Proof. His Con- 
duct, however, may perhaps admit ſome Appearance of Ex- 
cuſe. But unwillingly to hear what juſtly demands your Atten- 
tion, what is worthy of your Deliberations, certainly deſerves 
the ſevereſt Reprehenſion. Yet you refuſe to hear, until ap- 
parent and immediate Danger, as at this Moment, preſſes hard 


upon you; nor in any Affair, of whatever Importance, are you 


accuſtomed to conſult and determine when the Republic is more 


at Leiſure. When Philip is arming to invade us, you indo- 


— 


lently neglect t to arm in the ſame Manner, and oppoſe his Inva- 
fon, 
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fion, while whoever mentions your Conduct with Reproach, you 
drive him out of your Aſſemblies. However, when you are 
informed ſome other Place is taken or beſieged, then indeed 
you hear; then you prepare for War. Yet the Time for hear- 


ing and determining was preciſely that, which you rejected; 
and the Seaſon of entering upon Action, and employing the 
Forces you ſhould have raiſed, is that you now conſume in 
hearing. From this unhappy Diſpoſition it proceeds, that you 
act in perfect Contradiction to the reſt of human Kind; for 

every other People are accuſtomed to conſult before Events, you 

alone when they are paſt. However, what ſtill remains to be 
done; what hath been formerly neglected, and what even yet | 
is not irretrievably to late, I ſhall now declare. 


Awonc all the preſſing Neceſlities of the Republic, there 
is not another more urgent, than the Want of Money. Yet 


even here ſome fortunate Circumſtances voluntarily offer them - 


ſelves to your Acceptance, which, if prudently managed, may 
produce moſt valuable Effects. Firſt, the Nations, in whom 
Artaxerxes moſt confides, and whom he thinks moſt faithful to 
his Service, do perſonally deteſt Philip, and have already de- 
clared War againſt him. Next, the Confident and Agent W- 
all his Deſigns againſt the King, hath been carried off into 


Perſia, , and that Monarch will be now informed of all Phi- 
1 
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lip's ſecret Practices, not by our Remonſtrances (for thoſe he 


might ſuſpect of a Regard to our peculiar Intereſts) but by the 
| Miniſter and Agent of his Projects. (1) Thus ſhall our Alle- 
gations obtain Credit, and nothing will remain to be aſſerted | 
by your Ambaſſadors, which Artaxerxes will not hear with 3 
Pleaſure ; © that Philip, who hath outraged both Nations, 
ee ſhould be chaſtiſed by their common Vengeance: : that he 
ce will become more dangerouſly formidable to Perſia, if he 


c firſt invade Athens: that if any Misfortune befal the Repub- 


te lic for want of Succours, TOP will march 1 Perſia 
ec with Fearleſſneſs and Security. 


Ueon all theſe Conſiderations, I think you ſhould inflantly 


ſend an Embaſſy to confer with the Perſian, and for ever diveſt 
yourſelves of an idle Prejudice, by which you have been often 


injured, that he is a Barbarian, the common Enemy of 


cc Greece,” with all ſuch Kind of Expreſſions. As for myſelf, 
when I behold a certain Citizen of Athens profeſſing his Ter- 
rours of a Monarch at Suſa or Ecbatana, and repreſenting him 


animated with malignant Deſigns againft this Commonwealth, 


al- 


(1) Philip already projected his Expe- Number, and had the greateſt Share in 
dition into Aſia. In this Deſign he re- Philip's Confidence, when Mentor, the 
ceived all the Malecontents of Perſia Rhodian, and General of the Perſian 


with open Arms, and held ſecret Intelli- Army, engaged him to an Interview; 


gence with all the Rebels. Hermias, ſeized his Perſon, and ſent him in Chains 
Tyrant of a City in Myſia, was of this to Artaxerxes © Tovunnai. 


* 
* . 
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although hs formerly reſtored and raiſed her -when ſhe lay in 


Ruins; (2) although he lately made you Offers of his Friend- 
- ſhip (for not his Fault, that you refuſed to accept, or by your 
Decree ces rejected them) (3) yet holding a very different Language 


with Regard: to another, this Moment approaching our Gates; 


a Robber of the Grecians, and growing in his Greatneſs even 


in the Midft of Greece, I confeſs my Aſtoniſhment, and fear 


that Man, whoever he be, who is not * of Philip. 


© 


Turk is another Diſorder, that preys upon the Strength al | 


Health of the Republic; that raiſes among us much unjuſt. 


Malediction, Invectives, indecent Calumny, and furniſhes to 


| thoſe, who are ill-intentioned to their Country, a Pretence for 
To this Diforder, you will find 


neglecting their Duty to it. 
all the N cceſſties of the Commonwealth may be with Juſtice 


im- 


(2) After the Sicilian Expe dition, 


equally unfortunate as imprudent, the 
Athenians might have ſtill ſupported 
themſelves, if the Perſians had not con- 
curred in precipitating their Ruin. But 
when Artaxerxes Mnemon had defeated 
his brother Cyrus, he turned his Reſent- 
ment againſt the Lacedæmonians, by 
- whom Cyrus had been principally aſſiſt- 
ed. He with Ardour embraced the De- 


ſign of re-eſtabliſhing Athens, now lying 


in Ruins under the Tyranny of Sparta. 
. Conon made wiſe Uſe of this Reſent- 
ment, obtained a powerful Succour, 
equipped a numerous Fleet, attacked and 


defeated the Spartan Admiral at Cnidos, 


exterminated the Tyrants of Athens, re- 


built her Walls, repaired her Harbour, 
and became a ſecond Founder of his 
Country. Yet even to purchaſe theſe va- 
luable Succours he never debaſed his own 
Dignity, or the Majeſty of the Repub- 


lic by an abject Compliance with the 


ſervile Manners of the Perſians, nor ſub- 


mitted to their Forms in approaching 


their Monarchs. He carried on his Ne- 
gotiations by Letters. 

(3) What theſe Offers, or why they 
were rejected, is equally unknown. Tour- 
reil's Conjectures are meerly imaginary. 


DREMOSTHENE VS. 
imputed. I confeſs my Apprehenſions in ſpeaking, to this Sub- 


ject, yet I am determined to ſpeak ; for I perſuade myſelf I 
have ſomewhat to propoſe, of general Ad vantage 2 the ke. 
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public, in Favour of the poor againſt the rich, 

of the wealthy againſt the indigent, if we can als 3 away ; 
from among us thoſe atrocious Invectives, which ſome People 0 

| indulge, however unjuſtly, againſt your Appointment. of the 

theatrical Funds, and thoſe idle Terrours, that this Uſage can- 15 

not be continued without ſome conſiderable Miſchief to the N 

| Commonwealth: ſuch an Uſage, that you cannot imagine a 


greater Support to your Adminiſtration, or any other mbre ca- 
pable of adding Strength to every Part of your Conſtitution. (4) 
Give me then your Attention. I ſhall begin with pleading 
their Cauſe, who ſeem oppreſſed with Indigence and Penury. 


IT 


- 


(4) Our Author here ſupports in very 
ſtrong Language the Deſtination of the 
military Funds to the theatrical Enter- 
tainments, which in another Oration he 
as earneſtly oppoſed. From what Mo- 
tives this Alteration in his Sentiments is 
impoſſible to conjecture ; whether from 
the Wiſdom of foreſeeing how impoſſi- 
ble to perſuade the People to reſign the 
Pleaſures, of which they were ſo paſſion- 
| ately fond; whether from a prudent 
yielding to Circumſtances and Conjunc- 
tures, or his Apprehenſion of a civil 
War from the violent Conteſts upon this 


Vor. I. 


| Subject. This laſt Reaſon is not * 


out Probability, ſince his beſt Art is 
here employed in reconciling the wealthier 
and more indigent Citizens, who had al- 


ready been enflamed to mutual Invec- 


tives, and much indecent Calumny upon 
this Occaſion. But better hazarding any 
Conjectures, or even confeſũng our total 
Ignorance, than believe, upon the ſole 
Authority of Ulpian, a Story not only 
diſhonourable to our Author's Reputa- 
tion, but wholly foreign from his natu- 
ral Manners, his Genius, and the gene- 
ral Integrity of his Character. 


; 


Qq 
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Ir is ; hot A | ealfdlerable Time fince as kde of the 
1 nonwealth did not exceed an h ndred and thirty Talents, 
8 yet none of 3 your Citizens, whe 


were capable of fitting out a 
Galley, or advancing whatever Sums were demanded for the 
- blic £ gerwie e, ever held themſelves acquitt- 4 of th oſe Obliga- 


"+ 


tions, berat 0 Money was not in exceeding Plenty. On the 
contrary, our Gallies were equip ped, the Funds were ſupport- 
ed, and every Thing neceſſary provided. Since that Time, 
Fortune hath acted moſt graciouſly towards us; hath wrought 
24s; fignat Benefits for this Republic, and raiſed your Reve- 

nues from one, to four hundred Talents, without Prejudice to the 
rich, but rather with their peculiar Advantage. For all our 
richeſt Citizens receive a certain Proportion of them, and with. 
Juſtice receive. (5) From what Motives then our mutual Re- 
proaches, and under what Pretext- can. we refuſe performing 
our common Duty to our Country, unleſs we envy the poor | 
theſe little Succours thus bounteouſly given them by Fortune? 
For myſelf, I neither reproach them with their Poverty, nor 
will allow others to think it Matter of Accuſation. 


For even 
; . | in 
(5) Not the Magiſtrates only, but. 


every civil Officer, received a certain 
Stipend out of the Treaſury, and the 
People were even paid for their Attend- 
ance upon private Cauſes in the Courts 
of Juſtice, and the public Debates. in 
their Aſſemblies. Ariſtophanes. rallies. 


them for meeting in Council, not to de- 
liberate upon the Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth, but to receive this miſerable 
Pittance. 1s it not for thy Sake alone, fays 


. Carion to the God of Riches, that the 
Athenians 2 ſo frequenthy ? 
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in private Families 1 have never obſerved a Vouth pehring] 1 
ſelf in this Manner to his Elders; neither ſo totally devoid of 
all Sentiments of Humanity, nor 10 perverſe of Temper, as to 
declare, he will not labour for the general Support of the Fa- 
mily, unleſs his Parents beat an equal Share of the Fatigue. 
Such Behaviour would render him liable to the Penalties our 
Laws inflict upon unnatural Children. For, in my Opinion, 
a Child ſhould punctually and chearfully pay the Portion allot- 
ted both by Nature and the Laws for ſupporting his Parents in 
their Indigence. As we have therefore, each of us, a Father, 
who claims our natural Duty and Affection, ſo ſhould the whole 
People be eſteemed the common Fathers of the Republic; ; and 
ſo far from taking away by Violence whatever the Common- 
wealth has appointed for their Su pport, that if there be no Pro- 
viſion made, we ſhould ourſelves relieve their Neceſlities. If 
the rich would entertain theſe Sentiments, I am perſuaded, they 
would act not only more equitably, but more for their own pe- 
culiar Advantage. For to defraud the indigent of a neceſſary 
Subſiſtence is to raiſe up Enemies againſt the Republic. 


I wouLD now adviſe the poor to remove that Oppreſſion, 

which lies heavy upon the wealthy, and of which they not un- 
reaſonably complain. I ſhall proceed, as I have already done, 
nor heſitate to aſſert ſuch T ruths, as are favourable to their 
Cauſe. For in my own Opinion, there is not a Wretch 2 mi- 


| Qq 2 U f ſerable, 
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ſerable, fo eruel in his Diſpoſition ( 1 do not ſpeak of Athenians 
only, but of all Mankind) as to fee with Pain the Diſtreſſes of the 
poor and neceſſitous relieved. Where then is this Oppreſſion ? 
Where the Diſtreſs, of which our wealthier Citizens complain 
When they behold the Cuſtom 0 legally receiving from 
the Public, altered to that of taking by Violence from private 
Perſons; ; when they ſee the Author of ſuch Propoſals inſtantly 
becoming a Man of Importance, and even immortal, as far as his. 
Life depends upon your Votes; when they ſee this very Man 


openly condemned even with Clamours of Approbation, yet 
abſolutely acquitted by your ſecret Suffrages, theſe are the Mo- 
tives of Diffidence and Reſentment. (6) 
Men of Athens, mutually to communicate to each other the 
Let the rich poſſes 
their Lives and Fortunes in perfect Tranquillity and ſecure from. 


For you ought, O 
common Benefits of your Conſtitution. 


all Apprehenſion; but in Time of general Danger let them 


con- 


(6) The Revenues of the State, with: 


even the Addition of all pecuniary Fines, 
were inſufficient to. defray the immenſe 
Expences of their public Games and En- 
tertainments. Some of their Orators 


therefore, whether in a Spirit of Sedition 


or Popularity, frequently propoſed tax- 


ing the rich, and when Reaſon failed, 


Calumny furniſhed the Pretence. They 
were however often proſecuted for the 
Iniquity of ſuch Propoſals ; their Cauſe 


was brought before the People, who, 
whether unable to reſiſt the firſt Impreſ- 
ſions of ſo reaſonable a Complaint, or 
aſhamed. openly to avow their Intentions. 
of ſupporting ſũch manifeſt: Injuſtice, 


- loudly threatened to puniſh the Orator, 


who propoſed. it. But when they pro- 
ceeded to pronounce Sentence, the ſecret 
Suffrages, which were given by Balat, 
acquitted the Perſon, whom the public 
Suffrages. condemned. TIovnx REI. 
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contribute of their Abiuniatices to the Safety of TR Country. 
Let the poor conſider the Treafures of the Public, as really be 


> & 


longing to the Public, and receive their juſt Proportion; but 


let them remember, that private Wealth is the roperty of its 
particular Poſſeſſor. Thus a ſmall Gs e gr at, 
great one preſerves its Grandeur. 


I : j A Is * n * 
. * 


SU on is, perhaps, the Conduct, Weh both parties ought to 


maintain; but how that Conduct may be regularly purſued, it 


is neceſſary diſtinctly to explain. Many are the Cauſes, and of | 


long Continuance, that have produced our preſent Diſorders 
and Confuſion. Of cheſe, if you be willing to hear, I am 
willing to ſpeak. You are removed, O' Men of Athens, from 
that Foundation, upon which you were placed d by your An- 
ceſtors. To hold the Sovercignty of Greece; to have Armies 
ever ready to ſuccour the O ppreſſed, you have been perſuaded, 
by thoſe, who now direct your Adminiſtration, is a fruitleſs 


and an idle Expence; but to pals away your Lives in Indolence, 


and a total Neglect of every neceſſary Duty; to abandon every 
Thing, and ſuffer others to take Poſſeſſion, you now eſteem a. 


wonderful F elicity, and a State of perfect Security. While you 
have purſued theſe Maxims, another hath aſſumed that Rank, 
which it became your Dignity to have ftill maintained: Ano- 
ther is fortunate and' powerful, and Maſter of an immenſe Ex- 


tent of Country: is defervedly Maſter. For he hath boldly- 


and g . 
* b 
* 1 
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poſſeſſed himſelf of that Prize, ſo full of Glory, and Gran- 
deur, and Splendour, for which the greateſt Nations had through 
all Time contended ;. and while the Lacedemonians were bro- 

ken by their Misfortunes ; the Thebans engaged in the Phoczan 

War, and Athens indolently careleſs, he hath ſeized upon it, as 

if it had been abandoned without a Competitor to his Ambi- = 
tion. Terrour and Alarm he hath aſſigned to others but 
numerous Allies and powerful F orces he hath reſerved to him- 
felf. With Diſtreſſes ſo great, and of ſuch a Nature bath = 
ſurrounded all the States of Greece, that it is not eaſy to adviſe 
what Meaſures they ought to purſue for their Safety. But while 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, as I conceive, is univerſally bo 
terrible, O Men of Athens, to all her States, yet not to any 
other does it threaten greater Danger, than to your Republic ; 
not only becauſe Philip levels all his Projects principally againſt 
you, but becauſe of all others you are moſt idle and indolent 


in oppoſing him. 


Bur if, when you behold the Riches of all foreign Merchan- 
diſe round you, and the Abundance of Proviſions in your Mar- 
kets, you ſuffer yourſelves to be ſo far charmed by them, as to 
imagine no poſlible Danger can ever threaten the Republic, 
you neither determine with Dignity, nor Wiſdom. By this 
| Abundance you may indeed determine whether your Markets 


and 
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and Feſtivals are meanly or elegantly ſupplied, pd a City, which 
we ſuppoſe would willingly; maintain the perpetual Sovereignty 
of Greece; would alone oppoſe all Attempts of Tyranny, and 
| ſand forth the Defender of Liberty, I fwear by the ſupreme 
of Gods, we ſhould not eſtimate the Greatneſs or Glory of that 
City by the Riches of its Merchandiſe, or the Abundance of 
its Proviſions, but inquire whether it may rely with Confidence: 
on its Allies, and is powerful in its own domeſtic Soldiery. 
Theſe the only Conſiderations, that determine the Grandeur 
and Welfare of Cities; and with Reſpect to all theſe Conſide- 
rations, Athens is in a very deplorable, certainly not in a very 
honourable Situ ation. You will acknowledge the. Truth of 
theſe Reflexions, if you recollect, at what Time the Affairs of 
Greece were in their oreateſt T umult and Diforder ? You will 


aſſuredly confeſs, they never were in greater Confuſion at any one: 
Period, than the preſent. Her States were formerly divided in- 
to two Parties only; one of which acknowledged the Sove-. 
reignty of Lacedæmon, the other that of Athens. 7 ) The 
Perſian was then univerſally and equally ſuſpected, yet by aſſiſt- 
ing the conquered i in their Wars, he gained a certain Degree 
of Confidence among them, until he had reſtored an Equality 
between the contending Parties. (8) He Gan 1 be- 


came ; 


(7 In the Peloponneſian War, Co- (8 The Lacedzmonians, by their Al- 
rinth, Thebes and Megara declared for liance with Darius Nothus, were enabled. 
Lacedæmon; Chios, Leſbos and Platæa to beſicge Athens, and lay her in Ruins. 

for Athens. TouxREILI. Conon afterwards raiſed her from thoſe: 


4 


came deteſtedl not leſs by thoſe he had reſerved, than by his 
| original Enemies. (9) But now this Monarch is in perfect 7 
| Amity with all the People of Greece, yet leaſt of all inclined | 


to an Alliance with us, except we better regulate our Conduct 
towards him. Then let us conſider how numerous the Preten- 


ſions, which are formed on every Side of us to the ſole Dominion 
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of Greece, and that each ſeparate State aſſumes to itſelf the 
Rank of Pre-eminence, while they all mutually oppoſe, envy, 
d diſtruſt each ethics.” D hus n to their uteri and I their 


* 


e Arcadians, 85 the People of Avtiond:* But 


while Greece is thus broken into Factions, all of them aiming | 
at univerſal Sovercignty ; yet, if I be permitted freely to ex- 


preſs my Sentiments ; not in any other City can you behold the 
fn Ti- 


Ruins, by the Succours he received from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Nor were the 
EKings of Perſia without Reaſon attentive 
to preſerve a Balance of Power between 
the Grecian Republics, leſt whatever 


State prevailed might afterwards turn its 
A againſt Aſia. 

(q] No ſooner had Lacedæmon ſub- 
. thens by the Aſſiſtance of Darius, 


than ſhe ravaged the Perſian Provinces in 


Aſia Mir or, 1500 ſupported his rebellious 
Satraps. As ſoon as Athens, by the 
Succours of Mnemon, had recovered her 


Liberty {rom the Oppreſſions of the 
Spartan Tyranny, ſhe embraced the Cauſe 


of Evagoras, who had revolted from the 
Perſian, and uſurped the greater Part of 
the Kingdom of Cyprus. 

Mr. Tourreil blames the * 
and Ingratitude of this Conduct, with a 
Remark of much inſipid Vivacity, that 


not in theſe Days alone muſt Morality be 
filent, when Politics ſpeck. The true 


Morality of Politics in the Subject, is the 
Preſervation of Liberty ; and the Safety 
of the People, whom Providence hath 
committed to their Care, is the firſt Duty 
of Princes. They cannot know any bet- 


ter, they ſhould not acknowledge any 
other Morals. 
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Tribunals and Aſſemblies leſs frequented by the Miniſters and 
Ambaſſadors of other States, than thoſe of Athens. With 
Reaſon are we thus deſerted, for neither in Amity, nor Confi- 
dence, nor Fear, will they enter into any Negotiation with 
us; (4 0) 


| Nor from one Cauſe 1. 0 Men of Kiek do theſe 
Misfortunes ariſe (for one were eaſily corrected) but numerous 
and various, and of long Continuance, have been our Errours. 
But omitting ſingle and particular Inſtances, I ſhall point out 
one general Errour, to which all the reſt have a direct and i im- 
mediate Tendency, yet imploring this Favour, that while I ex- 
preſs myſelf with the Freedom, which Truth demands, an 
not become an Object of your Indignation. 


_ Every FASO <þ Conjuncture for ating bath been wa to 
your Enemies, and while you enjoyed your beloved Indolence 
and 


440) The Cities that Philip had taken knew a greater Delight, than to ſee and 
in Thrace had leſſened the Number of hear a Number of Ambaſſadors in their 
| theſe Applications, and unpeopled the Aſſemblies, ſolliciting their Protection 
Tribunals of Athens. Foreigners deſ- and Alliance. It was the moſt pleaſing 
paired of that Vigilance and Attention, Homage they were capable of receiving, 
neceſſary to their Intereſts, in a People, and thatState, which received the greater | 
whom they beheld regardleſs of their Number of Embaſſies, imagined hherſelf 
own. Let the Lacedemontans and Athe- {ſuperior to her Rival. I OURREIL, 
nians, in their higheſt ko peng, = 4 5 


Vorn. | Rx 
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and Inactivity you did not ſeverely enou gh reſent the Conduct 

of theſe Traytors, but ſuffered others to take Poſſeſſion of Ho- 

© nours properly yours: Concerning other Particulars, it * 
of Importance to inquire at preſent, but whenever Philip is ac- 

cidentally mentioned in our Debates, a certain Orator immedi- 
ate] y riſes and declares, © The Affair. becomes extremely ſerious 3 , 
« we ſhould by no Means proclaim War.” Then inſtantly 


5 forms a regular Compariſon, x1 How deſireable a Bleſling is 


9 Peace ! How difficult to maintain a numerous Body of 
4 Forces! Some People deſign to Plunder your T reaſury,” 
With other Aſſertions, whieh the People receive as T ruths i in- 
conteſtible, and im portant. But our Orator ou ght not to per- 
ſuade you to preſerve this Peace inviolably, for you are already . 
fim in this Perſuaſion, but much rather this Macedonian, who 1 
18 actually this Moment committing Hoſtilities againſt Us 3 for: 
if he were perſuaded, it is apparent you have no Objections. 
Nor certainly ſhould we compute how burthenſome what we 
ſhall expend upon the public Safety, but what we ſhall ſuffer, 
if we do not reſolve to execute the Plan I propoſe ; to prevent 
the Peculation of the public Money, and find ſome Method of E 
preſerving it, yet not neglect any Meaſure of general Utility. 


Non can ! without Indignation obſerve, that exceeding Grief, 
with which ſome of you reſent the Diſſipation of your Funds 
* 25 — 
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A Calas however, which it is in your Power either effectually 
to prevent, or to puniſh thoſe who are guilty of i it; while Phi- 
lip, regularly plundering whole Greece, and even now directing 
his Rapine hither, is not conſidered as an Object of their Re- 
ſentment. Whence is it, therefore, O Men of Athens, when Phi- 
lip openly commits theſe atrocious Acts of Hoſtility; when he 
violently takes Poſſeſſion of our Cities, that none of theſe Ora. 
tors ever acknowledged he treats us injuriouſly, and is in actual 
War againſt us, but clamourouſly pronounce, that whoever ad- 
_ viſe you no longer to endure theſe Injuries, never to abandon 
theſe Cities to his Ambition, ſhould alone be declared Au thors | 
of the War? It is becauſe they are unanimouſly reſolved toim- 
pute to them, who give you the moſt honourable and 4a- 
lutary Counſels, whatever Diſtreſſes ariſe from the Proſecution 
of the War, for Diſtreſſes numerous and great muſt of Ne- 
ceſlity ariſe. But if with one determined Spirit and Reſolution 
you ſhould unite to puniſh this Invader, they are convinced, 
you will certainly prove victorious, and that they no longer ſhall 
receive the Wages of their Perfidy. But when you turn yourſelves, 
in your Indignation, from the firſt Tumults occaſioned. by any 
unfortunate Succeſs, and proceed to immediate Sentence, theſe 
Traytors, who inſtantly become Accuſers, are aſſured of both 
theſe Advantages, to be applauded by you, and to receive from 
Philip the Price of their Corruption; they are aſſured, that you 
E Ta | Your- 
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you rſelves will direct that Vengeance, due to their own Perfidy, 
againſt the Citizen, who hath ſpoken with Integrity and Zeal 
in your Defence. Such are the Hopes of theſe Betrayers ; ſuch 
the Foundation of their Clamours, That. certain Perſons. 
= would involve us in a War.“ Yet this I certainly and clearly 
know, that before any one Athenian propoſed a Decree for eom- 
mencing Hoſtilities, Philip had already made himſelf Maſter of 
numerous Places under the Obedience of the Republic, and 
that he lately ſent Succours to the Cardians. If however we 
are obſtinate in difſerabling,. that he hath: actually begun the 
War, he were of all Mankind the weakeſt, if he convinced us. 
of our Errour. When they, who are injured, deny the Wrongs 
they have received, what befits the Perſon who committed them? 
But when in very Fact he marches. hither to invade us, what 
ſhall we ſay then? Aſſuredly he never will acknowledge the In- 
vaſion an Act of Hoſtility, as he never made any ſuch. Acknow- 
ledgment to the Oritans, when his Troops were even encamp- 
ed within their Territories; nor to the Pheræans, until he had 
actually made an Aſſault upon their Walls; nor, in the Begin 
ning of his Depredations, to the Olynthians, until he appeared 
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in Perſon with an Army amidſt their Dominions. Even then 
{ſhall we declare, that they, who encourage us to repel this In- 


vader, are Authors of the War ? The Remainder then is Sa- 
8 No other poflible Medium. 


YE 
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Vur far unequal is the Danger with Regard to us, and all 
the reſt of Mankind, ſince Philip does not intend to ſubdue the 
- Republic---no ; but wholly to deſtroy. For he is perfectly 
conſcious, you are determined never to be enſlaved, and that if 
you were even willing, yet you are unknowing i in the Baſeneſs 
of Slavery, for you have been accuſtomed to command. He 
knows you capable, if you ſeized the proper Opportunity, of 
forming a more powerful Oppoſition to his Deſigns a than the 
united Forces of all the other People of Greece. Influenced 


by theſe Motives, if ever he become your Conqueror, be mo 4 
alſured he will never ſpare you in his Ny. 


As if the Conteſt 238 was maintained for he laſt, moſt 
valuable Bleſſings, let this be your determined Reſolution ; for 
ever to deteſt, to impale and crucify theſe Wretches, w ho n 
thus openly ſold themſelves ta this Macedonian. For impoſſi- 
ble, it is indeed impoſſible, to conquer your foreign, unleſs 
you puniſh your domeſtic Enemies. "Theſe are the Rocks 
and Qic kſands, upon which you unavoidably ſtrike, oaks are: 


undone.. 


Fon whence, do you imagine, Philip treats you with: ſuch 
-_ Outrage and — (for all his Conduct, in my 
Opi- 
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Opinion, is nothing elſe but Contumely and Outrage) Where- 
fore his Beneficence to others, if not with Intention to deceive ? 
Wherefore to you his continued Menaces? The Theſſalians, by 
his fatal Bounty hath he reduced inſenſibly to their preſent Sla- 
very. Neoyr is it poſſible to enu merate the various Acts of Li- 
berality (ſuch as the Ceſſion of Potidæa and many other Places) 
by which he deluded the miſerable. Olynthians. Even now he 
ſooths the Thebans to Slavery, by ceding Baotia to them, .after 
having relieved them from a War, tedious and dangerous. What 
Fruits of his Beneficence ſome of theſe Nations enjoyed, and 
what Calamitics they have ſuffered, the World is well-inform- 
ed; ſuch Calamities, as the reſt, whenever Philip hath a fa- 
vourable Opportunity, ſhall aſſuredly ſuffer. Of how many 


Places you yourſelves have been deſpoiled, T am ſilent. But 


during the very Negotiations for Peace, in what numerous In- f 
ſtances have you been deceived ? Of what Allies, Fortreſſes 
Territories, deſpoiled ? Xre not the Phoczans undone | ? Is not 
Thermopylæ taken ? Doriſcum and Serrium and even Cherſo- 
a bleptes himſelf, are they not loſt? Is not Philip Maſter of Car- 
dia? Does he not avow the Poſſeſſion of it ? From whence 
therefore his very different Conduct with Regard to us, and 
others? Becauſe amon g all the Grecian Republics, in Athens 

alone an Impunity of pleading the Cauſe of Enemies is allow. 
cd, and that the Wretch, who receives the Bribe of Corrup- 


tion, 
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tlon, may "REY with Fearleſſneſs and Security, even” in che | 
Moment you are as of: your Dominions. 


In Olynthus it was not nn Dur to profeſs the Cauſe | 
of . Philip, while the Multitude had not yet enjoyed the Ad- 
vantages ariſing from the Ceſſion of Potidæa. Nor was it ſafe | 
in Theſſaly to plead in Favour of Philip, before he had obliged 
the People by expelling their Tyrants, and reſtoring their Right 
of preſiding in: the Council of Amphyctions. In Thebes itwas - - 
_ unſafe, until he ceded Bceotia to her, and with a total Deſtrucs 
tion deſtroyed the Phocæans. But in Athens, not only when i 
Philip had deſpoiled us of Amphipolis and- Cardia, with the 
Territories round it, but while he was exgting Eubcea into a 
kind of Fortreſs to controul us; when at this very Inſtant, he - 
Is marching to Byzantium, ſtill it is perfectly ſafe to exert our 
Eloquence in Favour of Philip: Thus have ſome of theſe Ora- 


tors from very Penury ſuddenly become rich; from nameleſs © 


and obſcure grown honourable and eminent, while you on the 
contrary, from illuſtrious are become: inglorious, and from opus 
lent,” indigent. For in my Opinion, the Riches of a state 
conſiſt in the Number of its Allies, their F idelity and Aﬀec- - 
tion; in all theſe Riches you are poor indeed. Yet. while you 
continue inſenſibly regardleſs of theſe Treaſures, and obſti- 
nately purſue the ſame deſtructive Meaſures in your Adminiſtra- 


tien; ; 
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tion, this Macedonian is fortunate; and great, and formidable, 
both to Grecians and Barbarians; you are deſerted and abject. 
Sumptuous indeed in your mercantile Riches, and the Abun- 
dance of Proviſions in your Markets, but in your military 
Operations, Objects even of Laughter and Ridicule. 


Nox do I perceive, that your Orators entertain the ſame 
Sentiments with Regard to your Intereſts, and their own. 
They boldly aſſert the Neceſſity of your reſting in Peace, what- 
ever Injuries you receive; yet they themſelves are incapable of 
continuing in Peace, although no Mortal injure them. But 
without the leaſt Intention to affront you, if any one ſhould 

aſk you, Ariſtodemꝶ;, although you perfectly knew (for cer- 
tainly no human Creature can be ignorant) that the Life of 
private Citizens is tranquil, unperplexed with Cares, and un- 
expoſed to Danger, while that of Perſons, engaged in the Ad- 
miniſtration, is ever open to Murmurings and Complainings ; ; 
uncertain where to tread with Safety, and Day after Day, fil 
ed with Contentions and Diſquiet, wherefore did you not pre- 
fer this tranquil, unperplexed Life to that of Perils and of 
Dangers ?(r 1 What would you reply ? If you returned the cer- 
1755 tainly 


(11) By a Fragment of Cicero, pre- mum, tragzeum actorem, maximis de 
ſerved to us by St. Auſtin, we learn that rebus pacis ac belli legatum ad Philip- 


Ariſtodemus was an Actor, before he en- pum Athenienſes ſepe miſerunt. OQL1veT, 
gaged in the Adminiſtration, Ariſtode- 
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tainly beſt Anſwer, and we ſhould admit the Truth of it, that 
you acted only from a laudable Ambition and Love of Glory, 
yet 1 really ſtand amazed, that while you eſteem it your Duty, 
from theſe Motives, to enter into ſuch Engagements, equally 
laborious as dangerous, you can, however, adviſe the Common- 
weal th indolently to abandon her Principles of acting, her 
Glory and Ambition. You will not aſſert the Neceſlity of) your 
appearing eminently conſpi picuous in the Republic, yet hold it 
unneceſſary for the Republic to aſſume among the Grecians her 
uſt Authority. Neither do I conceive, when the Safety of the 
Commonwealth demands her confining herſelf to her own pro- 

per Affairs, yet for you it were Matter of Danger, if you did 
; not officiouſſy intereſt yourſelf i in the Affairs of others; but it 
happens i in Contradiction to this Scheme, that you, by your 
being buſy, over-buſy, and the Republic by her total Inactivity, 
are both involved in the greateſt Dangers. But, by the Gods, 
« your Father's and your Grandfire's Glory hath deſcended to 
« you, which it were diſhonourable in you to forfeit, while 
„nothing but a nameleſs Obſcurity and Meanneſs hath been 
ce tranſmitted to the Commonwealth by our Anceſtors.” Very 
far otherwiſe the Reality of the Fact; for your Father, if he 
reſembled you, was a Robber, but by our Republic, and ou; 
Anceſtors, as all Mankind can witneſs, the Greeks were twice- 


, preſerved from apparent and immediate Ruin. (1 2) 


Bur 
(12) At Marathon and Salamis. * 


Vol. | | 8 1 
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Bur ſome of your Gerd 7 in their very different Conduct of 
their own and your Affairs, neither act with a Regard to equal 
and impartial Reaſon, nor that Integrity becoming a Citizen of 
Athens. Ho can it poſſibly be reaſonable, that eſcaping out 
of your public Goals they ſhould be totally ignorant. of them- 
ſelves, while a Republic, that held, till now, the foremoſt 
| Rank among the Grecian States, and formerly poſſeſſed 
the Sovereignty of Greece, ſhould ſink into the deepeſt Obſcu- 
rity and Ignominy? But although I have much to lay upon 
this, and many other Subjects, yet I forbear ; fince not from a 
Penury of Advice, as I conceive, have either your paſt, or do 
your preſent Diſtreſſes ariſe ; but when you have heard, and 
unanimouſly approved of any Meaſures, as rightly and judici- | 
ouſly propoſed, yet you fit with equal Attention to hear the 

Counſels of others, who purpoſe only to prevent the Execution 
of thoſe Meaſures, or wholly to pervert the Reaſoning, upon 
which they are founded. Not that you are ignorant of their 
Characters, for you can inſtantly diſtinguiſh, whoever ſpeaks 
for his Reward, and ſupports the Intereſts of Philip, and who- 
ever offers his Advice with equal Integrity as Wiſdom ; but 
when theſe faithful Adviſers are accuſed, you turn the Proſe- 


cution into Raillery and Invective, yet never, in any one Inſtance, 
diſcharge your Duty to your Country. 


THEss 
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Tuxsx Aſſertions are all indiſputabl y true; they are pro- 
nounced with perfect Freedom, Simplicity and Affection. This 
Diſcourſe is not filled with Adulation, and Miſchief, and De- 
cit, or calculated to bring Gold to the Speaker, and to deliver 
up the Republic into the Hands of its Enemies. Either alter 
then your whole Conduct, or when Deſolation and Miſery lay 
waſte your Country, blame only and accuſe yourſelves. 


Exp of the Fourth PHIL IPPIC. 
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PHIL IP's LETTER 
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The A R G U ME N T. 


HILE Philip purſued his Conqueſts. in the Field with his uſual 

| Succeſs, he was not unattentive to the Arts of Negotiation ; 

nor was he leſs indebted to them, than to the Vigour of his Arms. The 
following Letter is a Kind of Manifefto, in which by a numerous Train 
of Facts, and much Speciouſneſs of Argument, he endeavours to prove, 
that the Athenians had, violated the Peace, and commenced Hoſtilities. - 
He warmly: reſents their entering into an Alliance againſt him with the 
Perſian, as againſt the common Enemy. of Greece; then vindicates his 
own Conduct, and aſſerts his religious Obſervance of Treaties, He con- 
cludes with an Appeal to the Gods for the Juſtice of his Cauſe, and his Re- 


liance on their Aſſiſtance in vindicating his Honour, aſſerting his Rights, 2 
and chaſtiſing his Enemies. 


eee 
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LETTER 


PHILIP to. the Sz MATE and Porte of ATHENS, 


GREETING. 


7HEREAS we have often ſent our Ambaſſadors to de- 
clare our Deſire, that we ſhould mutually obſcrve the 


Treaties, concluded and ratified by our Oaths ; and as you have 
made no > Alteration 1 in your 9 we judged it proper to 


However this Letter may appear in a 
Tranſlation, it is acknowledged in the 
Original, a perfect Model of the Style 
and Language of Princes. Yet the Sen- 
timents, even in a Tranſlation, will ap- 
pear not unworthy of the illuſtiious Wri- 
ter. Its peculiar Character conſiſts in an 
Expreſſion clear, unaffected and conciſe; 


in a regular Expoſition of Facts, ſuſ- 


"tained by Arguments naturally riſing from 
them, and urged with the plain Force of 
Reaſon. We ſee this great Monarch ſup- 
preſſing his Reſentment, and preventing 
it from breaking forth into injurious or 
indecent Language, by a Conſciouſneſs 


of his own Dignity. Even his _ is 


. tempered with Majeſty, 
Our Commentators believe this 1 


was written by Ariſtotle; nor is this Be- 


lief, although unſupported by any hiſto- 
rical Proof, an Affront to the Monarch, 
who could emplo/ ſuch a Secretary. But 
Ariſtotle, perhaps, was not equal to ſuch 


a Taſk; tor very different is the Style and 


_rhiloſophers and trinces. 


meme tombeau avec la Pruſſe. 


TCINON= 


Manner of thinking. among Scholars, 
T hat Philip 
kimſelf might be capable of writing it, 
let the Motives, lately publiſhed by a 
oreat Monarch in Juſtification of his 
Conduct, be a ſufficient Evidence. Sa 
Majeſte declare, que les libertẽs du Corps 
Germanique ne ſeront enſevelies qu'en un 
Sa 
Majeſte ne s'ecarte de ſa Moderation or- 
dinaire, qu* à cauſe qu' elle ceſſe d' etre 
une Vertu, lors qu' ils s'agit de detendre 
ſon Independance, ſa Patrie, et ſa Cou- 
ronne. 

It only remains to inform the Eng- 
liſn Reader, that Philip, in the Original, 


ſpeaks always in the ſingular Number, 


although the Tranſlator, in Imitation of 
the modern Style of Princes, hath ven- 
tured to ſpeak in the plural. If this 
Alteration ſhould appear blameable, let 
him, however, hope to be forgiven, 6 
it is really the greateſt Boldneſs in his 
Works 


b 
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remonſtrate to you concerning thoſe Affairs, in which we con- 
ceive ourſelves much injured. Wonder not at the Length of 


our Letter. Our many Cauſes of Complaint make it — 
to lay open _ Article diſtinctly. 


| F Rs T, when: Nicias, our Herald at Aris,” was violently 
hurried away from a Country under our proper Dominion, you 


not only did not puniſh the Perſons, who were guilty of this 
Outrage, as in Juſtice you ought, but cruelly treated as he was, 
you impriſoned him ten Months, and our Letters, which he 
carried with him, you publicly read on your Tribunal. (1) 
In another Inſtance; when the Thracians received into their 
Harbours the Gallies of the Byzantines, indeed of all other Pi- 
rates, who were willing to take Refuge there, you ſeemed re- 
gardleſs of our Conventions, which expreſly declare, Who- 
« ever act in this Manner ſhall be treated as Enemies.” 


Azour the ſame; Time, Diopythes made an Irruption into. 
our Dominions ; carried. into Slavery the Inhabitants of Crobyle 
and T iriſiabs; 4 ravaged the adjacent Country, and at length ad- 

vanced 


(1) We may preſume the Athenians ſuch Violation of the Laws of Nations, 
either really believed, or pretended to as Philip deſcribes, muſt have appeared 
believe, that Nicias and Amphilochus impious to all the States of Greece, © © 
were Spies, for certainly ſuch Qutrage, by OLI1vites 


PCC 


vanced to ſuch Exceſs of Outrage, as even to ſeize Amphilo- 
chus (who went in the Character of our Ambaſſador to ranſom 
his Priſoners) and after impoſing Conditions of extreme Severity 


upon him, at laſt obliged him to purchaſe his Liberty at 
the Price of nine Talents. Nor were theſe Actions diſpleaſ- 
ing to the People of Athens. Vet to violate the Perſons of 
Heralds and Ambaſladors hath ever appeared to all Mankind 
molt impious, and eſpecially to the Athenians. For when the 
Megareans killed your Ambaſſador Anthemocritus, you reſent- 


ed it ſo far, as to interdict them the Eleuſinian Myſteries, and, 


for a perpetual Monument of their Impiety, to erect his Statue 
before the Gates of Athens. Is it not therefore Matter of In- 


dignation, that a People, when they themſelves are injured, fo. 
juſtly deteſting the Authors of ſuch Crimes, ſhould yet appear 


capable of committing ſuch Crimes? 


_ Carrias, one of the Generals appointed by you to command 


your Forces, ſubdued all the Cities bordering upon the Pagaſi- 5 
tanian Gulph, although your Confederates, and our Allies. 


Merchants, ſailing to Macedonia, he ſold to Slavery, havin g 


condemned them as Enemies; and for this Conduct you ap- 


plauded him in your Decrees. From whence we greatly doubt 


whether any new Injuries « cal be Rey; added to theſe, although 


| dls 
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openly proclaimed between us, you fitted out your Privateers ; 
you ſold the Merchants, trading to the Ports of Macedonia; ; you 
aſſiſted our Enemies: you infeſted our Dominions. 


BEsIDEs cheſs Inſtances, to ſuch excooding Injuſtice ; to ſuch 
a Spirit of Animoſity did you arrive, as to ſend Ambaſſadors to 


the Perſian, to engage him in a War againſt us. A Meaſure, indeed, 
well worthy of Admiration. For before he had ſu bdued Ægypt and 
Phænicia, you decreed, if he formed any new Enterprize againſt 


| Greece, to ſollicit us in common with every other Grecian State, 
to unite our Forces, and to repel the Invaſion. Vet ſuch your 
preſent Enmity, as to negotiate an Alliance with him againſt 


us. F ormerly, however, your Anceſtors, as we are informed, 
imputed it as a Crime unpardonable to the Sons of Piſiſtratus, 
that they had encouraged the Perſian to invade Greece; yet 
you yourſelves are not aſhamed of committing a Crime, you 


have ever condemned in your own Monarchs. 


As an Addition to theſe Injuries, you make Decrees, impe- 
riouſly commanding us to ſuffer Teres and Cherſobleptes, as 
being Athenian Citizens, to reign in "Thrace. But we neither 
| know, that they were included in our Treaties of Peace ; that 
their Names were inſcribed upon the Pillars, erected for ſuch Pur⸗ 
poſes, nor that chey themſelves were Citizens of Athens. But 

Vor. 1 . ai « ä that 
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that Teres once joined his Arms with ours againft you, we 
very well know, and that Cherſobleptes was extremely willing, 
to-ratify by Oath a ſeparate Peace with our Ambaſſadors, had 
he not been deterred by your Generals, with Menaces of declar- 
ing him an Enemy. to the Athenian People. Is it then either 
equitable, or reaſonable to declare him, whenever it is of Ad- 
vantage to you, an Enemy to your Republic, but when you 
are pleaſed to calumniate us, you then aſſert him a Citizen of 
Athens 7 E 


"We Warn Sitalces, to whom you granted the Freedom of your 
City, was killed, inſtantly you. made an Alliance. with his Mur-- 
derer; (2) and do you now undertake a War againſt us for the 
Reſtoration of Cherſobleptes, eſpecially when you: muſt be 
clearly convinced, that they, who receive this Preſent of their. 
Freedom, never are ſolicitous either to | obſerve your Laws, or 
ſupport your Decrees . 


| Since it is neceſſary conciſely to mention all hes remain-- 


ing Inſtances, you. preſented. their Freedom to Evagoras of Cy 


Prus, 
(2) Sitalces, King of the Odile tion the Father's Freedom. Sitalces was 
concluded an Alliance with the Atheni- killed in a Battle againſt the Treballi. 
gans, in the firſt Year of the Peloponne- His Nephew Seuthes poſſeſſed himſelf of 
fian War, when his Son Sadocus.. was the Throne, in Prejudice of his Uncle's.. 
made a Citizen of Athens. Thucydides, Children, from whence it was probably 
by whom we are informed of this Fact reported, and. Philip ſeems to believe, 
with Regard to the Son, does not men - that he had murdered. him. ToukREIL. 
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prus, to Dionyſius of Syracuſe, and to all their Deſcendants. (3) 
If you therefore can perſuade the Nations, by whom either ef 
theſe, your Citizens, were expelled, to reſtore their Dominions 
to them, you ſhall then prevail with us to reſtore to Teres and 
Cherſobleptes the Territories they once governed in Thrace. (4) 
But while you will not even deign to expoſtulate with the Na- 
tions, who have thus injuriouſly treated your Citizens, ſhall 
you raiſe any Commations againſt us, and may we not with 
Juſtice repel their Violence? 


May other Arguments, which we might with Reaſon urge 
upon this Occaſion, we chooſe rather to paſs over in Silence. 
However, we freely delare our Reſolution to ſuccour the Car- 


(3) Athens had arrived to ſuch a Pitch 
of Glory, that even Sovereigns thought 
it an Honour to be inrolled among her 


Citizens. Other Grecian Republics aſ- 
ſumed the ſame. Grandeur. When the 
Corinthian Ambaſſadors congratulated 
Alexander upon his Victories, they offer- 


ed him, as the nobleſt Reward of his 


Merit, the Freedom of Corinth. Alex- 


ander received the Propoſal with a Smile 


of Contempt, when one of the Ambaſ- 
ſadors —— Knew, Sir, that Hercules 
and you are the only Perſons Corinth ever 
diſtinguiſhed in this Manner. The Prince 
was ſoftened ; treated the Ambaſſadors 
with every poſſible Honour, and willingly 


_ cules for a Fellow-Citizen. 


dians, 
accepted a Title, which gave him Her- 
TouRREIL. 
(4) Ti Opary de Thypys, &c. 
Mr. Tourreil tranſlates the Paſſage, toute 
P etendue de pays, que Teres, &c. and 
then remarks from his own Tranſlation, 
certainly without ſufficient Authority from 
the original Text, that Philip treats his 
Subject with Pleaſantry and Irony; that 
the Kingdoms of Teres and Cherſobleptes 
were not really of ſuch Extent as to de- 
ſerve an expreſs and ſerious Mention, 
Thus a regular and powerful Argument 


is exchanged, by an unjuſt Tranſlation, 
for a trivial, injudicious Irony. 


2 
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dians, as we had entered into an Alliance with them, before. 
the Ratification of our Treaties with you, and eſpecially ſince 
you refuſe that Mediation, which we have often, and they, nat. 
ſeldom, defired. Should we not of all Mankind be moſt un- 


worthy, did we abandon our Allies, and ſhew ourſelves more, 


ſolicitous for your Intereſt, who are in every poſſible Manner 
ereating us new Difficulties, than for a People, who have al- 
ways maintained their Friendſhip for us inviolable? 


Nx Ir HER ought we to paſs over unobſerved, your having” | 
arrived to ſuch exceeding Inſolence, that whereas you might 
have formerly been reproached by us only for theſe Injuries al. 
ready mentioned, yet in-a very late. Inſtance, when the Pepar- 
rethians complained, they had ſu ffered exceſſive Cruelties from 
our Troops during the War, you commanded your General to 
take Vengeance on us upon their Account, whom we had 
treated with far leſs Severity, than they deſerved. For having : 
taken Poſſeſſion of Haloneſus during the Peace, they neither would 
reſtore the Iſland to us, nor even our. own Garriſon, although 
we frequently ſent our Ambaſſadors to demand' them. How- 
ever, you nothing regarded thoſe Injuries, we received from the 
Peparrethians, but calumniated us for the Severity of that Pu- 
niſhment, which you were clearly convinced our Dignity re- 
quired, while neither from them, nor Jou, but from the Pirate 
Soſtra- 
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Softratus, had we taken that Idand. If you confeſs, you ceded- 
it to Softratus, you, confeſs, you ſent a Pyrate thither ; but if 
he made himſelf Maſter of it againſt your Conſent, what In- 
Jury to you, that we take Poſſeſſion of it, and render it a Port 
of Safety to all, who frequent thoſe Seas? Yet when we acted 
with ſo much Attention to the Intereſts of your Republic, as 
to yield the Iſland to her, your Orators would not ſuffer you to- 
accept it as a Giſt, but adviſed you to retake it by Force, that 
either, by reſtoring it in Compliance with your Demands, we 
might acknowledge ourſelves to have uſurped the Property of 
others, or by continuing our juſt Poſſeſſion, we might become 


ſuſpected by your People. 


IN ronMED of this Procedure we propoſed, our mutual Rights : 
might be decided by Arbitration ; that if the Deciſion were in. 
our Favour, the Iſland ſhould: be ceded by us to you; if de- 
termined your Property, we ſhould reſtore. it to your Republic, 
While we often urged this juſt Requeſt, you as often treated. 
it with Diſregard. (5) In the Interval, the Peparrethians took 
Poſſeſſion of the Iſland. In what Manner ought we therefore. 
to have acted ? Should we not puniſh a People, who had vio- 
lated their Oaths? Not take Vengeance of thoſe, who thus ar- 


rogan tly 


(50 Particularly our Orator, who Right. Aiſchines rallies this Diſtinction, 
thought it an Indignity to receive as a as err playing upon Words. 
Preſent, what the Republic claimed as a Tous EIL 
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rogantly inſulted us ? If the Iſland indeed belonged to the Pe- 
parrethians, what Right of Claim have the Athenians ? If yours, 


why not direct your Indignation _ _ who __— 
{eized your ene 


80 far, however, have you proceeded in your Enmity to 
us, that when we propoſed ſending a Fleet into the Helleſpont, 
we were compelled to march an Army for its Security through 
Cherſoneſus, becauſe your Colonies, authorized by the Decree of 
Polycrates, which was confirmed by your Suffrages, had determined 
to deſtroy it; while your General invited the Byzantines to join with 
him, and openly declared, that you had commanded him to com- 
mence Hoſtilities againſt us whenever he could find a favourable 
Occaſion. Even while we ſuffered ſuch Outrage, we yet reſtrained 
ourſelves from attempting aught againſt your Republic, your Gal- 
lies, and your Territories, although powerful enough to have ſuc- 
ceeded in many, perhaps, in every Attempt. Vet ſtill we perſever- 
ed in urging you to ſubmit our mutual Complaints to an Arbitra- 
tion. Conſider now, whether it be more honourable to determine 
our Differences by Arms, or by Reaſon; whether to conſtitute 
yourſelves Judges in your own Cauſe, or intruſt the Deciſion to 
others. Reflect how unreaſonable it is, that the People orf 
Athens compelled the Thaſians and Maronitz to ſubmit their 
Differences concerning Stryme to an Arbitration, yet will not 


6 them 
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themſelves determine their own Controverſies with us in the 
fame Manner; eſpecially, when convinced they ſhall not loſe 
by being overcome in the Diſpute, and by ſucceeding i in it t they 


ſhall recover what now continues in our Poſſeſſion. 


Bur of all Proceedings, in- our 8 to Reaſon moſt 
unaccountable, when in the general Name of the whole Alli- _—_ 
ance, we fent Ambaſſadors, who might be Witneſſes of the 
Propoſals we made ; when we were willing to ratify with you 
whatever equitable Stipulations could be formed with Regard to 
the other States of Greece, you did not even deign to hear the 
Reaſonin gs of our Ambaſſadors; although their Embaſſy put it 
into your Power either to relieve whoever were a pprehenſive of 
Danger from us, or plainly to convict us of being the moſt ini- 
quitous of all Mankind. Theſe Propoſals were indeed advan- 
tageous to your People, but unprofitable to your Orators. For 

they, who beſt underſtand your Polity, declare, that Peace is 
War to them, and War is Peace; for either by patronizing or 
calumniating your Generals, they raiſe Contributions from them 
during a War, and by purſuing with Invectives your moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed Citizens, and moſt illuſtrious Foreigners, they gain 
a Reputation with the Populace of being zealous Republicans. 
It were eaſy by ſome inconſiderable Preſents to ſtop their Ca- 
lumnies, and even convert them into Praiſes. (6) But we ſhould 


| bluſh 
(6) Philip treats theſe Orators with juſtly. Our . perhaps a pre- 
Severity enough, yet perhaps, not un- ſerved his Integrity, Ariſtophancs, whom 
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bluſh, if we but appeared to purchaſe your Amity from them, 
who, beſides all other Inſtances of exceeding Confidence, dare 


attempt to diſpute with us even our Right to Amphipolis, al- 

though we well imagine, we could produce more equitable | 
Arguments for our Poſſeſſion, than they can for reclaiming it. 
For whether it be determined the Property of the firſt Poſſeſſor, 
do we not hold it by the moſt equitable Title, as our Anceſtor 
Alexander was its firſt Sovereign, at what Time he erected a 
golden Statue at Delphos out of the Spoils of the captive Medes ? 
Or if any one doubts the Validity of theſe Arguments, and 
would determine the Place in Favour of its laſt Poſſeſſors, even 
this Right is in us likewiſe. For having beſieged that very 
People, who had driven you out of the City, and who were 
eſtabliſhed in it by the Lacedæmonians, we reduced the Coun- 
try to our Obedience. But although all Mankind ſupport their 
Claims to whatever Cities they inhabit, either by hereditary 
Right, or by that of Conqueſt; although you neither were the 
firſt, nor actually are the preſent Poſſeſſors; although you were 
in Poſſeſſion of the Place a very inconſiderable Time, yet you 
now reclaim it, even after having yourſelves given the ſtrongeſt 
Teſtimony to our Title. For when we frequently mentioned 
this Affair in our Letters, you always acknowledged our right- 
ful 


Plato calls the faithful Athenian Hiſtorian, them like the Victims, whoſe Tongues 
adviſes the People to ſacrifice their Ora- they cut out in the Sacrifice. TouRREII. 
tors to the public Tranquillity, and treat f 


/ 
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ful Poſſeſſion, and when a Peace was concluded between us, 
we continued to hold it by the very ſame Articles, which rati- 
fied your Alliance to us. What firmer Poſſeſſion therefore can 
poſſibly be ſecuredsto us, than what originally was bequeathed 
to us by our Anceſtors ; recovered by Conqueſt, and ceded by 
yourſelves, who are not unaccuſtomed to contend for what ap- 
parently does not belong to you ? 


Trzss are the Injuries of which we complain, and ſince you 
are indiſputably the Aggreſſors; fince by our even religious Ti- 
midity you are emboldened to new Attempts, and to your ut- 

moſt Power are ever executing ſome malevolent Purpoſe againſt 
us, we will, within the Bounds of Juſtice, avenge ourſelves, 
and invoking the Gods, as Witneſſes to our Intentions, we ſhall 
conſult in what Manner we ſhould a& with Regard to your Re- 
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ORATION XIII. 


Uron PHILIP's LET TER, 


\ 


FLIES ; eee 


The | AR 0 U M E N T. 


H ILT Ps Letter is read in an Aſſembly of the People. They are 


divided in their Sentiments, as they are differently agitated by Ter- 


rour and Alarm, by Reſentment and Indignation. The Traytors, who 


had fold themſelves to Philip, endeavour to deſerve the wretched Price 
of their Corruption. Our Orator riſes in the Debate. He does not deign 


to deny the Facts aſſerted in Philip's Letter, or to, refute his Reaſoning 
by a cold Detail of Arguments. He conſiders it himſelf, and is per- 


ſuaded the People univerſally conſider it, as an actual Declaration of 


War, inſolent and menacing. He appeals to the Gods, and relies with 
Confidence on their Protection, as they are the juſt Avengers of Perfidy 
and Violence, Nor 1s the Macedonian any longer repreſented as an Ob- 


ject of Terrour. The Gods, the Grecians, Perſians, Macedonians and 


Philip himfelf denounce his approaching Deſtruftion. Athens alone 
continues to ſupport him by her Indolence and Inactivity. From thence 
the ſtrong Neceſſity of immediate, powerful and effectual Meaſures. 


The Letter was written, a conſequently this Oration pronounced 
in the firſt Year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad. 
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HAT Philip, O Men of Athens, never concluded a real 
Peace with the Republic, but only deferred the War, is 


now 6 univerſally apparent. 


For when he ceded Halus 5 


to the Pharſalians, and undertook the Conduct of the Phocæan 
War; (1) when forming Reaſons, which never exiſted, and in- 
venting Pretences moſt unjuſt, he deſolated whole Thraot, in 


1 


which 3 in his Letters he now hath _ 5 But that | 
you neither ought to tremble at his Power, nor meet him with 


- Mr: Tourreil very handſomely defends ; 
our Author againſt the Critics, who 


blame the Repetitions, which the Reader 
muſt perceive in the following Oration. 


It ſeems, this great Man believed him 


{elf ſuperior to all trivial Criticiſms upon 
this Subject; his whole Attention was 
engaged for the Safety of his Country, 
unanxious for his own particular Glory. 
He ſpeaks as an Orator, whoſe Intention 
is only to perſuade and to convince ; not 
as a Declaimer, who is curious to give 
Pleaſure, and excite Admiration. 


ſtrandum, 


4 
(Ii) Kai rd rep! Pwrxeng dr aro 
Tranſlated by Wolfius, Et Phocenſe ne- 
gotium confecit ; yet ont never pro- 
perly ſignifies conficere, but adminiſtra- 
re, inſtituere, decernere, or in another 


Senſe, habitare ſeorſim. Very different 
are the Ideas of compleating the Ruin 


of the Phocæans, and undertaking to 


conduct the War againſt them. The 
Paſſage is thus tranſlated by Luccheſini, 
Phocenſe bellum ſibi arripuit admini- 
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a ſpinielis Oppoſition, but with your Perſons, your T reaſures, 
your Gallies, and ſimply to expreſs myſelf, with every mili- 
tary Force to proſecute the War, I ſhall endeavour to demon- 
ſtrate. 


Flas, it is ; etc O Men of A to expect, that 
the immortal Gods will be our mightieſt Allies, and Aſſiſtants, 
whoſe hallowed Authority this Man infulted, when in contemp- 
tuous Neglect of his Oaths, he violated the Peace. Beſides, 
the Means, by which he roſe to Greatneſs, his perpetual Falli- 

cies, his magnificent Promiſes, he hath totally exhauſted. It 
is now perfectly well underſtood by the Perinthians, and By- 
zantines, and by their Allies, that he wiſhes moſt ardently to 
treat them in the ſame Manner as he hath already treated the 

Nor is it unknown to the T heſſalians, that he 

purpoſes to be abſolutely Lord, not Chief of the Alliance. 
The Thebans look upon him with Suſpicion for having garriſon- 


Olynthians. 


ed Nicæa, (2) aſſumed a Seat in the general Council of Greece, 
induced the Peloponneſians to ſend Embaſſies to him, and de- 

ſtroyed the League, which they had entered into among them- 
ſelves. (3) 


Of his ancient Allies ſome are now his implacable | 


Ene- 
00 Tas ge Tpioſeics rag £% Head 


(2) Nicæa was ſituated in the Streights 


of Thermopylæ. Philip had given it to 
the Thebans, but conſidering its Import- 
ance to his Deſigns upon Greece, he af. 
terwards fortified and garriſoned it with 
his own Troops. 


LUCCHESINI, 


Tow1os Tp; aurov aywy, Et legationes 


e Peloponneſo ad fe trahit, ipſiſque prz- 
Act _ 


ſidia ſociorum eripit. WoLF1vs. 
ovuparia is never uſed for ſociorum 
præſidio, but always ſignifies Societas. 
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Enemies ; others with leſs Ardour his Friends; they all ſuſpect 
him, envy and deteſt him. 


Axor R Circumſtance there is, nor of inconſiderable Mo- 
ment, that the Aſiatic Governors have lately thrown Succours 
into Perinthus, and hindered him from taking the Place. Phi- 
lip's Reſentment therefore at preſent threatening them, and they 
being apprehenſive of their own Danger if he ſhould reduce 
\ Byzantium, not only will themſelves aſſiſt us with Alacrity, but 
will exhort the Perſian Monarch to ſupply us with Money ; a 
Monarch, who poſſeſſes Treaſures beyond all other Princes, and 
Power of ſuch conſiderable Influence in the Affairs of Greece, 
that formerly, when we were at War with the Lacedæmonians, 
which Nation ſoever he joined, he rendered victorious; and if 
he now united his Forces with us, would WY ſubdue the 

Power of Philip. 


As an Addition to theſe 1 I will not urge his hk. - 
even during the Peace, deſpoiled us of numerous Territories, 


and 


in bello, aut fœdus & armorum con- 
{>ciatio. The Paſſage is tranſlated by 


Luccheſini, Peloponnenſium ad ſe lega- 


tiones traducit, eorumque percuſſa inter 
ſe fœdera rumpit, diſſociatque. 

Philip had aſſiſted the Meſſenians, Ar- 
gives and Arcadians, in their Wars with 
Lacedæ mon, and when the other States 


Nations. 


of Peloponneſus entered into a Confede- 
racy againſt him, they continued firm 
to their Engagements to him. He 
prevailed upon them to ſend Ambaſſadors 


to him, and to diſſolve the Alliances they 


had concluded with the neighbouring 
LUCCHESINI. 


4 
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and Ports, and other Advantages of conſiderable Importance 
in War. But I verily bchold, that Alliances, while maintained 
by the mutual Amity, and common Intereſts of all Parti ties, 
who have any Concernment in the War, continue firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, but when their common Conqueſts are either by Arti- 
fice and Ambition, by Perfidy and Force, detained in private 
Property, as at preſent by this Philip, then every ſlighteſt Pre- 
text, every accidental Misfortune hath inſtantly ſhaken and al- 
ready diflolved the whole Confederacy. By frequently reflect- 
ing upon this Subject, I find, O Men of Athens, not only that 
Philip's Alliances are inclining to a general Suſpicion and Ha- 
tred of him, but that even the Affairs of his hereditary Domi- 
nions are not ſo happily, ſo properly regulated, as People ima- 
gine. Undoubtedly, the Forces of Macedonia, when united to 
any other, have a certain real Strength and Value; but they 
are weak i in themſelves, and even contemptibly diſproportioned 
to the mighty Projects Philip hath formed. Bcſides, by his 


Wars, his Expeditions, and by all thoſe Meaſures, from whence 


the World in general computes his Greatneſs, he hath himſelf 
enfeebled his own Power. Neither imagine, that Philip and. 
his Subjects have the ſame Ideas of Happineſs. He paſſionately 
wiſhes for Glory ; they for Security. This Object of his De- 
ſires is not to be obtained without Danger; while they have lit- 
tle Temptation to leave their Children, Parents, Wives, to be 


con- 
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conſumed and expoſed for his Sake to continual Perils. From 


hence, therefore, you may perceive i in what Manner the Mace- 
donia ns in general are dif] Py towards Philip. 


Wirn Regard to thoſe da near his Perſon, and in 
the Command of his auxiliary Troops, they have indeed gained 
much military Glory by their Courage, yet they live in greater 
Terrours, than even the meaneſt of his People. The Danger 
| of his Subjects ariſes only from their Enemies; but theſe Com- 
manders are more apprehen five of Sycophants and Calumniators, 
than of Battles. The common Soldier engages his Enemy with 
only the general Hazards of his Profeſſion ; but his Officers, 
beſides at leaſt an equal Share in the Perils of War, have their 
own perſonal Apprehenſions from the Manners and Character of 
their Monarch. 


Ix another lande; ; when a Veldler commits a 88 he 
is puniſhed as he deſerves; ( 4) but Philip's Generals, when they 
have performed ſome glorious Action, are then eſpecially treat- 
ed, contrary to all Forms of Juſtice, with I gnominy and Con- 
tempt. To the Truth of theſe Aſſertions, no Man, who con- 


ſiders, 


(4) Philip's Diſcipline was extremely when Orders were given to continue un- 
rigid. A Soldier quitted his Ranks to der Arms, laid them down. Philip com- 


get ſome Water to quench his Thirſt, manded him inſtantly to be put to Death, 
le was puniſhed ſeverely. Another, | ToukRkEII. 
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ſiders, can refiſs his Aſfent. Foe they, who dents con- 
verſe with him, repreſent him ſo paſſionately fond of Glory, 
ſo determined, that all Actions of any extraordinary Luſtre 
ſhould appear peculiarly his own, as to be more offended at his 
Generals, and his Officers, when they have performed ſomewhat 
worthy of Praiſe, than when they are unfortunate. Whence 
c therefore is it poſſible, that in ſuch Circumſtances, they have 
« thus long continued faithful to him? Becauſe, O Men of 
Athens, his preſent Proſperity throws a Veil over his Faults. 
For Succeſs is a powerful Concealer, and Over-ſhadower of the 
Errors of Mankind. But if ever any Misfortune ſhould befal 
him, all his Vices will be then accurately diſcovered, For as it 
happens in the human Body, while we are.in a general State of 

Health, the weaker Parts of our Conſtitution are inſenſible of 
Pain, but in the leaſt Diſorder all are in Motion, Fractures, 
Diſlocations, or whatever is not perfectly ſound; thus in King- 
doms and Empires, while they are ſucceſsful in their foreign 
Wars, their domeſtic Weakneſſes are not diſcoverable to the 


many; but if they ſuffer any Misfortune (ſuch as it is reaſon- 


able Philip muſt ſuffer, who has undertaken a Burden, greater 
than in himſelf he is able to ſupport) all their Den, inſtant- | 
y become univerſally Tour = 


Bur if any among you, O Men of Athens, beholding Phi- 
lip thus perpetually ſucceſsful, believes him really formidable 
Vol I. > © and 


onA oN OY 


1 | 
and with Difficulty, to be ſubdued, he certainly reaſons with 
that Foreſight, which becomes a Man of Wiſdom. For For- 


tune is of powerful. Influence or rather is herſelf the ſole Di- 
| rereſs of all human Affairs. Yet whoever conſiders our dif- 
ferent Circumſtances, would prefer the good Fortune of out 
Republic to that of Philip. For we, during a long Continu- 
ance of Time, ha e received from our Anceſtors an Authority, 
not only fuperior to that of Philip, but (to expreſs myſelf at 
once) of all, who ever reigned in Macedonia. (5) Her Monarchs 
paid Tribute to Athens, but Athens never to any other Nation, 
We have, beſides, greater Encouragements to expect the divine 
Favour, in Proportion, as we worſhip the Gods with greater 
Piety, and execute Juſtice with more Impartiality. © Whence 
“ therefore was. he more ſucceſsful in the late War? Becauſe, 

O Men of n "a b ſhall ſpeak with utmoſt Freedom to 


( 5). Hap TE, p ray rferhion 6 
TXUov; I rafeſhiſpafter y ve 
| povicy # 7878 proven, 4 NN, TUvEXGVTs 
dg, rar Thy in Mane deni Bac 
cue vr, tranſlated by Wolfius, Prin- 
cipatum enim a majoribus nos accepimus 
longo tempore, non ante iſtum duntaxat, 
ſed, ut breviter dicam, ante omnes Ma- 
cedoniæ reges. The Greek Words do 
not give the Reader this Senſe, but aſſert 
the Dignity of the Athenians and their 


Superiority over Philip and all the Kings 


of Macedonia, which are expreſſed by bus, ut uno verbo dicam, Macedonum 


the Word y I cftovia. Tourreil enters, in 


ki Notes, into a Debate about the An- 


tiquity of the two Nations, for he tranſ- 


lates the Paſſage, Nos Ancetres. nous ont 


_ rranſmis une  dominatien,. dont ils ont 


joũi longtemps avant que Philippe, ou 
plutoſt Pour trancher court, longtemps 
avant qu” aucun de ſes predeceſſeurs reg - 
naſt en Macedoine, Perhaps the 


re- 
ſent Tranſlator is obliged to Lucchefin 
for not following this Miſtake. He tranſ- 
lates the Sentence, Nobis enim repetità 
longius memoria majores noſtri dederunt, 


ut non huic ſolum auctoritate, ſed omni- 


regibus excelleremus. 
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you) becauſe he commands his Armies in Perſon, ſupports Fa- 
tigues, encounters Dangers, never neglects one favourablẽ Con- 
juncture, nor loſes one Seaſon of the Vear. While we, {for 
Truth ſhould be acknowledged) ſit here in perfect Idleneſs, per- 
5 petually forming ſome future Schemes, making Decrees, and 
king each other in the public Places, whether any Thing new 

is reported? What can poſſibly be more new, than a Macedo- 


nian treating the Athenians with Contempt, and daring to ſnd 
them * Letters, as you have lately heard * 


His mercenary Troops, indeed, are always round him, and, 
by the Gods, as an Addition to thoſe Troops, ſome of our 
mercenary Declaimers, who, having in Macedonia mocined 
Preſents from him, are not aſhamed of living for Philip, and 
are incapable of feeling, that they barter all Intereſts, both of 
the Republic, and their own, for a ſordid miſcrable Pittance. 
Vet we neither attempt to form any Confederacy againſt him, 
nor raiſe any Commotion in his Dominions. We are neither 
willing to maintain a Body of (5, Ae to fight for us, nor 
dare engage our own Perſons in Defence of our Country. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that he gained ſome Advan- 
tages over us in the late War. Rather were it wonderful, that 
we, abſolutely performing not even one Action, ſuch as becomes 
a | People engaged 3 in War, ſhould i imagine, we could conquer 
| 6 | an 
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an Enemy, who practiſes all Arts, which they, who mean to 
be „ muſt and 3 | 


Was thek T ruths, O Men of Athens, a are Fe oth | 
upon your Underſtandings ; while you reflec, that even at this 
Moment, it is not really in your Power abſolutely to affirm, 
you are now at Peace, (for Philip hath already proclaimed War 
againſt you by his Letters, and by his Actions begun Hoſtilities) 
you ought to be no longer frugal either of the public Treaſures, 

or of private Wealth. You ſhould all, where-ever an Oc- 
caſion calls, enter with Chearfulneſs into the Service, and ap- 
point more able Generals, than thoſe, who lately commanded 
your Armies. For let not any one imagine, that the very ſame 
Commanders, by whom the Republic hath been reduced from 
Proſperity to Ruin, ſhall again raiſe her from Ruin to Proſ- 
perity. Nor ſhould you conceive it poſſible, while you con- 
tinue indolent, as formerly, that others will engage with Ar- 
dour in your Defence. Rather conſider, how diſhonourable it 
is, that our Anceſtors ſuſtained ſo many Labours, ſo many Dan- 
gers in the Lacedzmonian War, and that you, their Deſcend- 
ants, are unwilling with Courage to defend thoſe Poſſeſſions, 


which they gained with Honour, and tranſmitted to you ; that 
this Man impetuouſly ruſhing out of Macedonia, is fo nobly fond 


of Danger, as for the Sake of enlarging his Empire, perſonally 
to engage with his Enemies in Battle, and to have his whole 
On Body 
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Body covered with Wounds, and that the Athenians, to whom 
it is hereditary never to obey, but to be univerſally victorious; 
that theſe very Athenians, through Softneſs and Indolence of 
Spirit, ſhould reſign theſe Monuments of the Virtues of their 
Anceſtors, and abandon the Intereſts of their Country. 


THar I may not tediouſly lengthen out this Diſcourſe, I 


ſhall only repeat the Neceſſity of our unanimouſly preparing for 
War, and encouraging the reſt of Greece by Actions, not by 
Words, to enter into an Alliance with us. For vain are all 
Words, wherein Actions have no Share; eſpecially with Regard. 
to this Republic, as we have the Reputation of excelling all 
others in the Art and Facility of ſpeaking. 


End of the OxaTion upon PHILIP's Letter. 
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T HIS Oration may be juſtly called the laſt of the Philippics. The 
- Athenians had ſent Succours to the Byzantines, whom Philip had 
beſieged. Alarmed at their Approach he raiſed the Siege and concluded 
a Peace with them, and their Allies. Our Orator, ever watchful for the 
Safety of his Country, and looking back. on Philip's paſt Conduct, his 
repeated Violation of Treaties, his numberleſs Acts of Hoſtility com- 
mitted during the laſt ſeven Years Peace, juſtly ſuſpects his preſent Sin- 
eerity. However, in Decency to their new Engagements, his Name is 
not once mentioned in the following Oration. The Sentiments are ſuch 
as an ardent Zeal for the Republic, and an Apprehenfion of ſome immi- 
nent Danger might naturally inſpire. 'They are ſappolted by every Ar- 
gument capable of animating a great and wiſe Peop le to reſent the In- 
juries or Indignities, with which they are threatened, to render them- 
ſelves formidable to an inſolent, ambitious Enemy, and to recover the 
Glory bequeathed to them by their Anceſtors. 


This Oration, aol. was pronounced the latter End of. the firſt. 
Year of the hundred and-tenth Olympiad. 


— P 


o RATIO N xu. 


On the STATE of the REPUBLIC. 


ITH Regard to the Money at preſent under your De- 
bates, and whatever Circumſtances relating to it, for 


which you have convened this Aſſembly, neither of theſe Con- 
ſequences, O Men of Athens, in my Opinion, ſhould be re- 
preſented as unreaſonable; either that they, who blame the Di- 
ſtributions of our public F unds, ſhould be greatly applauded by 
the Citizens, who deem ſuch Diſtributions prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth ; or on the contrary, that whoever approves 


This Oration is not mentioned by Di- 
onyſius, from whence it is difficult to aſ- 


certain the Time in which it was pro- 


nounced. Luccheſini, with much Pro- 
bability, places it after all the Philippics; 
after Philip had raiſed the Siege of By- 


zantium, and concluded a Peace with 


the Athenians; certainly after the three 
Olynthiacs, becauſe in the firſt our Ora- 
tor cautiouſly and obſcurely mentions the 


Appropriation of the theatrical Money 


to the military Funds. In the third, he 
clearly diſclaims all Intention of ſuch a 


- 


of, 


- Defign, but in the following Oration he 
boldly and openly afferts the Neceſlity of 


ſuch an Expedient. Philip next Year 
made himſelf Maſter of Elatza by Sur- 
prize, and threatened to march into the 
Territories of Athens. The Neceſſity 
of this Appropriation then appeared in 
a ſtronger Light, than even our Author's 
Eloquence was able to place it. The 
People inſtantly decreed all the Revenues 
of the Commonwealth to the Support 
of the War, and Demoſthenes had the 
Honour of Waiting their Decree. 
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of, and encourages them, ſhould be a Favourite of thoſe, who 
are under an unhappy Neceſlity of accepting them. But nei- 
ther Parties have in View the general Utility of the Republic, 
either while they applaud or diſapprove, but act as they are af- 
fected in their private Fe ortunes, by Indigence or Opulence. For 
myſelf, I neither adviſe, nor oppoſe the preſent Application of 
the Revenues, but earneſtly conjure you to conſider, that the 
Sum, upon which you now debate, is in itſelf inconſiderable, 
yet the Uſage it will introduce, is important. If indeed you 
will take under your Conſideration the neceſſary Meaſures for 
the general Preſervation of the Republic, when your Councils : 
are employed on the Affairs of the Treaſury, you {hall not on- 

ly not injure, but obtain the greateſt Advantages for Athens, 
and for yourſelves. (1) But if every Feſtival, every trivial Pre- 

text be ſufficient to bid you diſtribute the public Treaſures, 
while you refuſe to hear what Expedients are neceſſary i in your 
preſent Situation, take Care that what you now eſteem the 
wiſeſt Conduct, appear not hereafter, even to your own Judge- 
ment, moſt erroneous. In my Opinion (nor clamourouſly in- 
terrupt me while I am ſpeaking, but having heard, then judge) 
in my Opinion, an aſſembly for paying the Citizens their cuſ- 
| _ tomary 


0 1) 'E er % herd Ts Apdrre & the Reaſons upon which the preſent Tranſ- 
Tp0T1]KEs, Kat TO N uarTx%oxu- lation differs from Wolfius, whoſe Con- 
Loe de. The learned Reader, if he is ſtruction, it is acknowledged, is nearer 
attentive to the Context, will perceive the literal Meaning. 
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tomary Dividend, ſo we ſhould appoint another to take into 
Conſideration the Direction and Regulation of our military 


Funds. Then unanimouſly not only hear with Attention, but 


execute with Reſolution, that you may poſſeſs, O Men of 
Athens, in yourſelves, a certain Hope of your future good For- 
tune, not inquire unprofitably, how this, or any other Man 


Es his * 


All. the preſent Revenues of the Commonwealth; all the 


voluntary Contributions of private Perſons, which you now ex- 


pend to Purpoſes very little valuable; all the Tributes paid by 


our Allies, ſhould be divided equally to all your Citizens; to 


the Soldier, his Pay; to them, who are paſſed the military Age, : 


their civil Salaries, by whatever Name you think proper to call 


them. Let us engage our OWN Perſons in the War, nor reſign 


that Duty to others. (2) Let your Forces confiſt of your own 


do- 


(2) It is a Maxim, ſays Lucche- 
fini, of excceding Wiſdom in military 
Affairs, that Princes, who cannot com- 
mand their Armies in Perſon, ſhould 
give their Generals an unlimited Au- 
thority over their Troops, yet reſerve 
to themſelves the ſole Power of pu- 
niſhing or rewarding, If the Tranſlator 
might preſume to give his Opinion up- 
on a Subject ſo very diſtant from his 


Profeſſion, he would confeſs, he cannot 


ſce the Wiſdom of ſending poſitive, un- 


conditional Orders to a Commander at a 


Diſtance. A thouſand Accidents may 


ariſe between the Time of writing, and 
receiving ſuch Orders, which might 
render his Obedience criminal and abſurd. 
An Admiral, a General, or a Governor, 


to whom a Fleet, an Army, or any im- 


portant Fortreſs are intruſted, hath been 
choſen with very little Judgement, if 
he may not be intruſted with ſome diſcre- 
tionary Power in their Conduct and Pre- 


ſervation, 
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domeſtic Soldiery, your own Citizens, that you ourſelves 
may receive the juſt Reward for defending your Country. Let 
your General have an abſolute Command over his Army ; (3) 
yet that you never may be affected by fuch Diſtreſſes, as you 
have lately experienced ; reſerve to yourſelves a Power of bring- 


ing him to his Trial, and let it be your only Concernment to 
know by whom he is proſecuted. Nothing farther. | 


Wnar good Effect will ariſe from this Conduct? Firſt, your 
Allies may continue faithful, not controuled by Garriſons, but 
engaged by the mutual Advantages of the War: next, your 
Generals, not commanding a Body of Mercenaries only, ſhall 
no longer harraſs, and plunder your Friends, yet never behold 
the Face of an Enemy, from whence all Emoluments of the 
War are wholly their own, while Hatred and Calumny are the 


Por- 
tranſlates it, quod hic ſit exitus totius ne- 
gotii. The whole Paſſage is thus tranſ- 
lated by Luccheſini. Hujuſmodi autem 
copias imperatoris judicio permittite, at 
ſimul, ne quibus nuper calamitatibus af- 
ficiamini, ſeverum de imperatoribus ju- 


(3) I u pay TauTH, amp vu c- 
ſRaive, rug oparnyss KpivnTe, Kal e- 
pier Upaiv x TwV TpaAYpaTwl, d dE 
T2 Jeivog Tov OE1va £10HY YEN, MANO de 
&0ey, Demoſthenes adviſes the People 


to give their Generals an abſolute Com- 
mand over their Troops, yet that the 
ſame Misfortunes may not happen again, 
to prevent their committing, or to puniſh 
their Irregularities by a ſevere, but im- 
partial Inquiry into their Conduct. Ac- 
cording to this reaſoning epαεννν ſhould 
ws W ut hoc ſibi folum ſervent fa- 
ciendum Athenienſes, not as Wolfius 


dicium reddite, iſtamque unam totius rei 


curam facite vobis reliquam, quis nempe 
cujus hominis filius cui duci diem dicat, 


nec quicquam ultra. The learned Rea- 
der will allow that the Expreſſion d dee 


T# deo Tov de could have very little 


Grace in Engliſh. It was a Formulary of 
their Impeachments. 
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Portion of the Re public. But when they have their F ellow- 
Citizens under their Command, they may turn that Vengeance 
upon our Enemies, which they now inflit upon our Allies. Be- 
ſides theſe, many other Circumſtances require your perſonal Ser- 
vice in the Field; for without reflecting, that it is of utmoſt 
Advantage in civil Conteſts to employ your national Forces, in 
all others it is abſolutely neceſſary. If indeed you were con- 
tented with enjoying the Security of Peace, nor had any Solici- 

tude for the Welfare of Greece, I ſhould then ſpeak a very dif- 
ferent Language. But you arrogate to yourſel ves a Superiority 
over the States of Greece, and determine to others the Boun- 

darics of Juſtice, yet a Force ſufficient to watch over, and de- 

fend that Superiority, you neither have already provided, nor 
are anxious to provide. By your abundant Indolence and In- 
action, the Democracy of the Mitylenæans hath been ruined; 
by your abundant Indolence, that of the Rhodians. It may 
be objected, «© Were not both theſe N ations our Enemies ? ” 

However, you ſhould rather have choſen to be at Enmity with 
an Oligarchy, even in Deteſtation of all ſuch Forms of Govern- 


ment, than with a Democracy, whatever might have been the 
Occaſion of Diſpute. 


Bor to return from whence I have digreſſed, I pronounce it 
abſolutely neceſſary, that you ſhould be divided into Claſſes; 


your 
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your Salaries and Employments regulated according to thoſe 
Claſſes. I have already given you my Reaſons for ſuch a Meaſure, 


and particularly ſhewn in what Manner both our Cavalry and 
Infantry, with all our Citizens, not engaged in the Field, may 


be divided; and regularly receive the public Liberality. But 
the Circumſtance, which gave me the greateſt Diſquietude, I 1 
ſhall openly, and without Diſguiſe lay before you. T hough 
many different Projects, all of them honourable and great, were 
then propoſed to you, they are no longer remembered, while all 
of you remember the ſordid Pittance, that purchaſes your Seats 
at our theatrical Entertainments. A People of ſuch an abject 
spirit cannot ſurely preſume to claim any nobler Reward, than 
even this ſordid Pittance; but the Meaſure I then propoſed to 
| have executed with that Money, might well deſerve the Trea- 
ſures of the Perſian Monarch; a Meaſure, by which this great 
Republic, poſſeſſed of ſo numerous a Body of Infantry, ſo 
many Gallies, ſuch a powerful Cavalry, and ſuch ample Reve- 
nues, ſhould be divided into Claſſes for its civil Polity, and re- 
oularly formed for War. But wherefore do I now repeat theſe 
Circumſtances ? Becauſe, I affirm it your Duty, fince there are 
amongſt us, who 1 imagine it extremely ſevere, that all our Ci- 


tizens ſhould be obliged perſonally to enter into the Service, 


while however, it is unanimouſly acknowledged of utmoſt Uti- 


lity, that every Man ſhould act in his proper Claſs, and that 
| what- 
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whatever is neceſſary for the War, ſhould be provided; I af- 
firm, it is of abſolute Neceſſity to begin the whole Affair from 
hence, and to propoſe it clearly to every Citizen, who pleaſes 
to declare his Opinion upon it. For ſuch is our preſent Situa- 
_ =, that if you will even now be perſuaded to believe, that 
this is the proper Time for preparing the Requiſites for War, 
they will be ready, whenever you have an Occaſion to employ 
them. But if you overlook the preſent Opportunity, that very 


Time, when you ſhould actually employ theſe Requiſites, muſt 
be engaged in providing them. 


Bor there are ſome perhaps, (not indeed any of the People, 
but of thoſe, who will hereafter burſt with Spleen, ſhould theſe 
Meaſures be carried into Execution) who will aſk, what Advan- 
tage have we ever received from the Speeches of Demoſthenes ? 
He comes forward when he pleaſes on the Tribunal: he fills 
« our Ears with Words; he tears to Pieces with his Calum- 
* nies the preſent Adminiſtration ; and having laviſhly applaud- 
« ed your Anceſtors ; extravagantly exalted you, and inſpired 
you with Sentiments of much Sublimity, he deſcends.” Yet 
if I could perſuade you to purſue the Plan I propoſe, ſuch Be- 
nefits would, I think, ariſe to the Republic, that if I ſhould 
attempt to deſcribe them, many would diſbelieve them, as ex- 


ceeding all Poſſibility of Succeſs. However, I imagine, 1 ſhall 


A 


* 


* 
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render no mean Service to the Commonwealth, if I can accuſ- 
tom you even to hear more ſalutary Counſels with Attention: 
For whoever, O Men of Athens, would render any ſignal Ser- 
vice to the Republic, ſhould begin with healing the Ears of our 
Citizens. They are much infected ; fo may Falſhoods are you 
accuſtomed to hear ; Indeed every Thing except wiſe and ho- 
neſt Advice. | | 


Fox Inſtance, (nor let any one diſturb me with his Clamours) 
when ſome impious Wretches lately broke into the Trezury, (5) 
your Orators inſtantly declared, the very Being of our Conſti- 
tution was deſtroyed ; the Laws were no longer our Protection; 
with many other Expreſſions of the ſame Kind. Now conſi- 
der, whether I truly repreſent the Fact. The Wretches, who 
committed this Crime, were indeed worthy of Death; but 
ſurely not by their Crime was our Government diſſolved. 

Again : ſome Villains plundered your naval Stores. (6) The 
- univerſal Clamour called for Whips and Tortures, loudly af- 
firming our Democracy was ruined. As for myſelf, what was 


my 


(5) The Athenians kept the public 


Treaſure in the Citadel behind the Tem- 


ple of Minerva, where Ariſtophanes de- 


ſcribes Plutus ſitting like a perpetual 
Centinel. 

(6) In the Original emo Tic VO 
Acre, remos aliquis ſuffuratus eſt, /ome 


the Treaſury, 
our Author means ſome Robbery com- 


Oars were ſtolen; a Crime, which could 
by no Means authoriſe the Puniſhment 
of Whips and Tortures, nor could be 
mentioned as equal to that of plundering 
We may therefore believe 


mitted in their naval Stores or Arſenals. 
LocenksiN . 
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my Opinion? Like them I declared, that they who committed 


this Robbery really deſerved Death, but not that the Majeſty 
of the People was violated by this Robbery. | 


YET none of theſe Obe inform you 1055 whence the ap⸗ 
proaching Diſſolution of our Government; none aſſumes this 
Liberty of Speech: therefore I will declare it. While you your- 
ſelves, O Men of Athens, thus held in Contempt, a very worth- 
leſs Multitude, without Property, without Arms, without Rank 
among your F ellow- Citizens, are yet unconſcious even of your 
own Miſeries; (7) while neither your General, nor any other 
Magiſtrate, hath any Solicitude about your Decrees; : while no 
one is willing to mention theſe Diſtreſſes, or to correct them; 
much leſs, by any honeſt Meaſure to check their Progreſs, from 


thence compute the apparent Ruin of our Conſtitution. Yet 


far other Orations, by the Gods, have impetuouſly, like a Tor- 
rent, held their Courſe among you ; falſe in themſelves and 
highly prejudicial to our Polity, For ie, that your Safety 


CON- 


(7) "Orav v tels, @ d vopeg "Abnvaio, 
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aura ywwrKovTes, ire. Ho ſhould 
be rendered here by vili plebe, as among 
the Latins multi ſignifies nullius pretii Ho- 
mines. ꝙduνε mypeo is not ill con- 
ſtrued male educati by Wolfius, yet 
„Ye might perhaps be better under- 
ſtood æſtimati, from d * eſtimo. Thus 


direct us, 1a ignoratis. 


u r aura ywwrrovreg is not unjuſtly 
tranſlated by Wolfius, n codem modo 
animati, yet the Context ſeems better to 
Luccheſini 
tranſlates the Paſſage, cum vos, Athe- 
nienſes, inopia fracti, nudati armis, nul- 


loque in civium ordine conſtituti, vilis 


plebecula, & veluti ſentina urbis repu- 
tamini, & has injurias ignoratis. 
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conſiſted in your Courts of Juſtice alone, and that it is your 


Duty to preſerve the * of the State by your Decrees. 


I am not ignorant, that ſome Cauſes, in which your com- 


mon Rights are concerned, are decided i in thoſe Courts ; but 1 


likewiſe know, that our Enemies are to be ſubdued by Arms, 
and that in them alone conſiſts the Safety of the Conſtitution, 
For Decrees will never enable us to gain a Victory over an arm- 
ed Foe; but they, who conquer your Enemies, they alone give 


you Power and Security to make Decrees, and to act, in every 


other Inſtance, according to your Pleaſure, You ſhould be 


formidable in the Field ; but in your Courts of Juſtice humane. 


Ir 1 appear to talk a Language above my natural Genius 
and Abilities, I confeſs the Appearance is juſt, For an Ora- 


tion, pronounced upon the Concernments of ſo powerful a Re- 


public; upon Affairs of ſuch Importance, ought to appear ſu- 


perior to the Powers of any ſingle Orator, and rather approach- 


ing your Dignity, than his own Mediocrity. But I will now 


inform you, why none of thoſe, moſt honoured << you, ex- 


preſs the ſame Sentiments. 


Tu Candidates, who attend our Elections, and frequent the 


Places where they are held, wander about, the very Slaves of what- 
r 22 „ 
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ever Intereſt can purchaſe them a Vote; each contending with 

Earneſtneſs to be appointed your General; yet not with a Re- 
ſolution to perform any one Action worthy of a Soldier. Or 
if there be, perchance, a Man, who is encouraged to any noble 
Attempt, by having the Glory and Name of the Republic to 
ſupport him; by the Advantage of the Enemy's being unable 
to oppoſe him, he inſinuates ſtrong Hopes to you of Succeſs in 
his Expedition, yet claims, as a Right of Inheritance, thoſe | 
Emoluments, which properly belong to you and the Common- 
wealth. Such is in very Fact our preſent Situation. If how- 
ever you would yourſelves execute your own Decrees, as you: 
would indeed ſhare the Danger of them equally with others, 
ſo you would alſo. ſhare the Glory. But our Magiſtrates, and 
they who are engaged in the Adminiſtration, neglecting to give 
you that beſt Advice ſo neceſſary to your Affairs, have aban- 
doned you, as a kind of Property t to your Generals. 


Vou formerly paid your Taxes according to your ſeveral 
_ Claſſes in the State; now by thoſe very Claſſes you rife to all 
its Employments. An Orator is the principal Leader; a Ge- 
neral follows him, and in Support of each. Faction, a Claſs of 
three hundred Citizens. The reſt of you are divided in your 
Votes for either Party. From hence it ariſes, that this Man is 
ed with a Statue of Braſs; another is happy i in his Opu- 


lence, 
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lence, while one or two Perſons aſſume a Power ſuperior to 
that of the whole Republic. The reſt of you ſit here meerly 
as Witneſſes of their Felicity, and for the Sake of indulging 
your perpetual Indolence abandon to them thoſe numerous and 
. Bleſſings FO might really ſtill enjoy. 


Now conſider the Situation of the Commonwealth in the 
Days of your Anceſtors ; for not by foreign, but domeſtic Ex- 
amples is it given you to regulate your Ad miniſtration with 
Wiſdom. Neither to Themiſtocles, who gained a naval Vic- 
tory at Salamis, nor to Miltiades, who commanded at Mara- 
thon, nor to many others (unequal perhaps in military Glory 
to our preſent excellent Commanders) did our Anceſtors, I will 
appeal to Jupiter | erect Statues of Braſs, or give them any other 
extraordinary Proofs of their Affection; and yet they honoured 
them exccedingly, though not as being ſuperior to themſelves, 
For never, O Men of Athens, did our Anceſtors deſpoil them 
ſelves of any one glorious Action, nor do we ever ſay, the Sea- 
Fight of Themiſtocles at Salamis, but that of the Athenians ; nor 
the Battle of Miltiades at Marathon, but that of the Republic. 
At preſent it is a general Expreſſion, that Timotheus reduced 
Corcyra; that Iphicrates cut to Pieces the Lacedæmonian Pha- 
lanx, and Chabrias gained a complete Victory at Sea, near the 
Iſland of Naxos. Thus do you ſecm to reſign the Glory of 
theſe Actions to your Commanders, by the extravagant Ho- 
1 1 nmours 


26 OKATIONS0'Þ 
nours you have decreed to them. T hus wiſely did our Anceſ- 


tors diſtribute their political Favours; j thus * their Poſ- 
terity. 


Bur with Regard to Foreigners, in what Manner did they 
act? To Menon, the Pharſalian, who generouſly gave twelve 
Talents of Silver to ſupport the War in Eione, near Amphipolis, 
and ſent to our Aſſiſtance two hundred Horſemen, his own Theſ- 
ſalian Slaves; to him our Anceſtors decreed, not the Freedom 

of Athens, but only granted him an Immunity from Taxes, | 
and Impoſts. As an earlier Inſtance, to Perdiccas, who reign- 
ed in Macedonia, when the Perſians invaded Greece; to Per- 
diccas, who completely finiſhed the Misfortune of the Barba- . 


rians, when they fled from the Slaughter at Platæa; to this very 


Monarch they decreed not the Freedom of the City, but only 
an Immunity from the public Taxes; aſſuredly eſteeming 


their Country a great and honourable Reward, which they held 
in Veneration, as exceeding all poſſible Obligations. But now, 
O Men of Athens, you make the moſt profligate of Mankind 
your Citizens ; Slaves born of Slaves, who receive their Free- : 
dom, as they purchaſe any other common Property. Nor are 
you fallen into theſe Errours, by being inferior in any natural 
Abilities to your Anceſtors, but becauſe they had a conſcious 7 
Greatneſs and Magnanimity of Spirit, which you, O Men of 
Athens, have totally loſt. Nor is it, in my own Opinion, 
4 1 
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poſſible that they, who are engaged in trivial and unimportant 
Actions, ſhould ever meditate any great and generous Deſign; 
or that they, whoſe Actions are noble and ſplendid, ſhould 
ever entertain one mean or abject Sentiment. Such as are in 
general, the more earneſt Purſuits of Mankind, ſuch will al- 
ways, 'of N eceſſity, prove their Magnanimity or Meanneſs of 
Spirit. 


RecoLLtcT now the principal Actions, which either your 
Anceſtors, or you have performed, that by ſuch Reflexions 
you may become wiſer and happier. Five and forty Years, 
therefore, they held the Sovereignty of Greece by the univerſal 
Conſent of all her States. More than ten thouſand Talents. did 
they carry into the Citadel: many and illuſtrious Trophies, in 
which even yet we glory, they erected for Victories gained both 
by Land and Sea. Be aſſured, they erected them, not that 
we ſhould behold them with Admiration only, but that we 
ſhould imitate the Virtues of thoſe, who raiſed them. Such 
was the Conduct of our Anceſtors. Now reflect what an un- 
rivalled Power we once poſſeſſed, and conſider, whether our 
Actions bear any Reſemblance to theirs. Have not more than 
| fifteen hundred Talents been expended, in vain, upon the di- 

ſtreſſed, miſguided States of Greece | ? Is not our private Wealth 
exhauſted, the public Revenues of the Commonwealth, and 
the 


258 0A 7 1. 0 Ns 0 E 
the Subſidies paid by our Allies? Thoſe very Allies, whom we 


. rt wants = War, have not our r Miniſters IE) 


a 


\ 


Bor, by the God, in theſe Inſtances alone was their Ad- 
miniſtration ſuperior to the preſent; in all others is it not much 
inferior ? Far otherwiſe. But let us examine whatever Part you 
pleaſe of the Republic. Edifices and public Ornaments of the , 
City, of our Temples and our Harbours, our Anceſtors have 
left us ſo ſplendid and magnificent, that no Poſſibility of ex- 
ceeding them remained to their Poſterity. Porticos, Arſenals, 

Arcaydes, and other Works are ſtill exiſting, with which they 
| adorned the City, and which they have bequeathed to us. Vet 
the private Dwellings of the Perſons at that Time in Power, 
were ſo moderate, ſo agreeable to the Character of a popular 
Government, that whoever knows the Houſes of Themiſtocles, 
Cimon, Ariſtides, Miltiades and others, the illuſtrious of that 
Age, will perceive them nothing more elegant or magnificent, 

than thoſe of their Neighbours. At preſent, the City is abun- 
7 dantly contented among her public Works, to have repair- 
ed our Streets, our Fountains, our Walls, and our Aque- 


ducts. 


(7) Ous d & T9 TONw - ſhould rather be conſtrued to mean the 
%, Jene 585 bs 55 3 by Wap; , ade bed occalipncd the Lois. of 
: e ttheſe Allies by the Errours of their Ad- 
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Wolfius refers 8 700 1 ,, it miniſtration during the Peace. 
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ducts. (8) Not that I: reproach the Perſons, ho executed 
theſe Works; far otherwiſe; but I really blame you, if you. 
ſuppoſe them ſufficient Proofs of the Wiſdom of your Govern» 
ment. With Regard to the private Characters of your Magi- 
ſtrates, who have preſided over the Commonwealth, ſome of 
them have erected Houſes, not only more ſuperb, than. thoſe: 
of their Fellow-Citizens, but more magnificent, than even our 
public Edifices, while others have purchaſed and cultivated ſuch: 


an Extent of Lands, as once they never | hoped for,, even in: 
their Dreams. 


Tus Differences ariſe from hence, that the People then 
were abſolute Maſters and Lords of whatever was valuable in 
the Republic; that it was Matter of Gratitude and Joy to re- 
ceive Honours, Employments, or Emoluments of any Kind: 
from: their Bounty. On the contrary, theſe, your preſent Mi- 
niſtry, are Lords of all Emoluments in the State, and in them 
alone is your whole Adminiſtration, while you are conſidered 
as their Servants ; a meer Addition of Numbers to the Com- 
monwealth, and whatever they, in their Beneficence beſtow, 
you receive with Gratitude and Gladneſs. From hence, there- 
fore, ſuch i is the preſent State of the Republic, that whoever 


ſhould: 


(8) KaTaoxevaluou C epa, xa; explain, and perhaps confirm the Senſe f 
oH, Koa jpeg, The twenty- here given to the Word anpzs, 
third Note. on the third Olynthiac will 7 
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| ſhould read your Decrees, and then regularly conſider your 
Actions in Conſequence of thoſe Decrees, could hardly believe. 
they proceeded from the ſame People. Witneſs the Spirit, 
with which you decreed to march againſt the execrable Megare- 

ans, (9) who had ſeized: the Lands belonging to Apollo ; to 
hinder their ſacrilegious Poſſeſſion, nor ever ſuffer ſuch Impiety. 
Witneſs your Decrees, when the extremeſt Miſeries had fallen 
upon the Phliaſians, powerfully to ſuccour them, nor abandon 
them to the Cruelty of their Executioners, but to encourage 
the Peloponneſians, whoever were willing, to aſſiſt them. Glo- 
rious indeed, O Men of Athens, and juſt all theſe Decrees, 
and worthy of the Republic; but the Actions that ſhould have 
attended them, never appeared. Thus have you provoked the 
general Indignation of Greece, for you never have ſu pport- 
ed theſe Decrees even by one generous Effort. They were in- 

deed worthy of the Majeſty of the Commonwealth, but your 
7 Forces were by no Means proportioned to what you decreed. 

I would therefore earneſtly adviſe you (nor let any one be angry 
with me) either to form leſs magnificent Deſigns, and to be 
contented to reſtrain them within their proper Bounds, or to 


prepare a x Force to carry them into Execution. | 


WE RE 


00 e The Word, Ge — by Wolfius, 8 eſt, and by 
ly and ſimply. uſed, fignifies, ad bellum Luccheſini, ut abſcederent, and the 
proficiſci, To march againſt an Enemy. whole Sentence applied to the Megareans, 
It is conftantly uſed in this Senſe by our Probably SF,, xwAvew, pt 39S 


Author, yet in this Paſſage is it conſtru- mz, were the very Words of the Decree. 
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Wink I ſpeaking to the Inhabitants of . little Iſlands in 
the Egean Sea, or any other People of their Kind, I ſhould adviſe 
them to think with more Humility ; (10) but as you are Athe- 
nians, I do with Earneſtneſs encourage you to improve only 
your natural Strength. For ignominious, O Men of Athens, 
it is indeed ignominious, to forget that ſuperior Magnanimity 
of Spirit, which hath been tranſmitted to you by your Anceſ- 
tors : Beſides, it is not even in your own Power to deſert the 
Cauſe of Greece, ſo many glorious Actions have you, through 
all Time, performed for her Preſervation. It were Baſeneſs to 


abandon your Friends, or ſuffer your Enemies, in whom you 


never ſhould place a Confidence, to become too powerful. 


Uyon the whole, therefore, as your Magiſtrates have it not 
in their Power, when they pleaſe to quit their Employment, 
ſuch is your Situation with Regard to the Grecians, for you 

have 


(10) Some little Nands. The Origi- As his Edition is in general extremely 
nal mentions their Names, Liv iois 7 faulty, we may rather ſuppoſe the pre- 
Ku N” AS the meer Names could ſent Omiſſion an Errour of the Preſs, 
have very little either Uſe or Beauty in than reckon it among the Miſtakes, | 
a Tranſlation, perhaps they are not ill- even thoſe, quas humana parum caveat 
changed for an Expreſſion, which marks Natura, of fo accurate a Franſlator. His 
their Situation. It may be worth re- Printer makes a pleaſant Kind of Apo- 
marking, that the Cythnians are neither logy for his Errours; Scholars can eaſily 
mentioned by Luccheſini in his original correct them, and to Blockbeads why diſ- 
Text, his Tranſlation, nor Annotations. cover the Secret? 
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have held the Sovereignty of Greece. This therefore, O Men 
of Athens, is the Summary of what hath been faid ; never 
ſhall your Orators render you either vicious, or virtuous ; yet 
you may faſhion them, according to your Pleaſure. You do 
not direct your Opinions, as they think Proper to point your 
Aim, but they propoſe ſuch Counſel, as they imagine you moſt 
ardently defire. It is your Duty, therefore, chearfully to re- 
ceive that Advice moſt advantageous to the Republic; then all | 
will be happy. For either your Orators will not dare to offer 
you Counſels weak and pernicious, or ſhall offer them in vain, f 


unable to find a Citizen among you, Who will be Rn or 
influenced by them in bis Jalgemcnt. 


1 


it is acknowledged, have preſerved to us 
the Orations upon Haloneſus, and Alex- 
ander's Treaties with Athens, even. while 
they hold them written by other Authors, 
and unworthy of our Orator's Charac- 
ter. The Tranſlator therefore hopes to 
be forgiven his. not attempting to pre- 
ſerve what in themſelves are confeſſedly 


Tas Volume contains all the Orations 
of Demoſthenes upon the Athenian Re- 
public; its Conſtitution and Form of 
Government ; its political Intereſts in 
Peace and War; its Taxes, Funds, 
Land-Forces, and Marine. In Greek 
they have been called Aypnyapre; N, 
and in Latin, OR ATIONES DE REPUB- 


LICA AD PoPULUM HABITÆ. Perha 
we might call them in Engliſh PusLic 
or POLITICAL OR aT1oNs, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe upon private Property, 
or Aſſaults, or Impeachments for Male - 
Adminiſtration in Office, Our Editors, 


ps ſpurious, and, if they were genuine, 


would be injurious to the Reputation of 
his Author, A Painting would do lit- 
tle Honour to the Cabinet of the curious, 
meerly becauſe Ignorance and falſe Taſtz 
had once given it to the divine Raphael. 
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